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''la  Tain  as  yet  has  it  been  attempted  to  draw  an  exact  line  of  demarcation 
between  historic  and  prehistoric  times;  the  origin  of  man  and  the  period  of 
kis  first  appearance  pass  back  into  indefinable  time ;  the  so-called  archaic 
ago  cannot  be  shai-ply  distinguiibed  from  the  present  ngc.  This  is  the  falo 
of  all  geological,  as  of  all  historical  periods.  The  periods  which  wo  dis. 
Magaish  ore,  therefore,  dootb  or  iess  arbitrmrfly  defined, and,  like  the  divisions 
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Ill  syRtfimatio  natural  history,  can  only  servo  to  brinj^  tho  subject  of  onr 
study  better  before  as  and  to  render  it  mora  manageable ;  but  not  to  mark 
real  distinctions  between  different  things." — Bern  hard  Cotta  (1S66). 

OuK  comparative  study  of  the  Anatomy  and  Ontogeny  of 
the  Amphioxus  and  the  Ascidian  has  afforded  us  aid,  the 
value  of  which  can  hardly  be  over-estimated,  towards 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  human  Ontogeny.  For  in  the 
first  place  we  have  in  this  way  filled  up,  as  regards  Anatomy, 
the  wide  chasm  which  in  all  previous  systems  of  the 
animal  kingdom  existed  between  Vertebrates  and  Inverte- 
brates ;  and  in  the  second  place,  in  the  germ-history  of  the 
Amphioxus  we  have  recognized  primordial  phases  of  de- 
velopment, which  have  long  disappeared  from  the  Ontogeny 
of  Man,  and  which  have  been  lost  in  accordance  with  the 
law  of  abridged  heredity.  Of  special  importance  among 
these  phases  of  development  is  the  Archigastrula,  the  ori- 
ginal, genuine  Gastrula-form  which  the  Amphioxus  has 
retained  up  to  the  present  time,  and  which  re-appears  in 
the  same  form  in  low  invertebrate  animals  of  the  most 
diverse  classes. 

The  germ-history  of  the  Amphioxus  and  the  Ascidian 
has,  therefore,  so  far  perfected  our  direct  knowledge  of 
human  genealogy,  that,  notwithstanding  the  incompleteness 
of  our  empiric  knowledge,  there  is  no  essential  gap  of  any 
great  moment  in  the  pedigrea  We  may,  therefore,  at  once 
proceed  to  our  task,  and,  aided  by  the  ontogenetic  and 
comparative -anatomical  materials  at  our  command,  may 
reconstruct  the  main  outlines  of  human  Phylogeny.  The 
immense  importance  of  the  direct  application  of  the  funda- 
mental biogenetic  law  of  the  causal  connection  between 
Ontogeny  and  Phylogeny  now  becomes  evident.    But.  before 
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beginning  this  task,  it  will  be  well  to  note  a  few  other 
general  facts  which  may  enable  us  better  to  understand  the 
phenomena  we  are  about  to  study. 

Firstly,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  insert  a  few 
remarks  as  to  the  duration  of  time  during  which  Man  was 
developing  from  the  animal  kingdom.  The  first  thought 
that  occurs  to  the  mind  when  we  consider  the  facts  in 
question,  b  of  the  immense  difference  between  the  duration 
of  the  germ-history  of  Man  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  his 
tribal  history  on  the  other.  The  brief  period  in  which  the 
Ontogeny  of  the  human  individual  takes  place,  bears  no 
proportion  to  the  infinitely  long  period  required  for  the 
Phylogeny  of  the  human  tribe.  The  human  individual 
requires  nine  months  for  its  perfect  development  from  the 
fertilized  egg-cell  to  the  moment  at  which  it  is  bom  and 
quits  the  mother's  body.  The  human  embryo,  therefoix5, 
passes  through  the  whole  course  of  its  development  in  the 
brief  space  of  40  weeks  (usually  in  exactly  280  days). 
Each  man  is  really  older  by  this  period  than  is  usually 
assumed.  When,  for  example,  a  child  is  said  to  be  9|^  years 
old,  he  is  in  reality  10  years  old.  For  individual  existence 
does  not  begin  at  the  moment  of  birth,  but  at  the 
moment  of  fertilization.  In  many  other  Mammals  the 
diu-ation  of  the  embryonic  development  is  the  same  as  in 
Man,  e.g.,  the  Ox.  In  the  Horse  and  the  Ass  it  is  somewhat 
longer,  viz.,  from  43  to  45  weeks;  in  the  Camel  it  is  13 
months.  In  the  largest  Mammals  the  embryo  requires  a 
much  longer  time  for  its  complete  formation  within  the 
maternal  body;  in  the  Rhinoceros,  for  instance,  1^  year, 
in  the  Elephant  90  weeks.  In  the  latter  case,  therefore 
gestation   lasts  more  than  twice  as  long  as  in  Man — for 
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nearly  a  year  and  three  quarters.  In  the  smaller  Mammals, 
the  duration  of  embryonic  development  is,  on  the  conti-ary, 
much  shorter.  The  smallest  Mammals,  the  Harvest  Mice, 
develop  fully  in  3  weeks  ;  Rabbits  and  Hares  in  4  weeks ; 
Rats  and  Marmots  in  5  weeks ;  the  Dog  in  9,  the  Pig  in  17, 
the  Sheep  in  21,  and  the  Stag  in  36  weeka  Development  is 
yet  more  rapid  in  Birda  The  Chick,  under  normal  con- 
ditions of  incubation,  requires  only  3  weeks,  or  just  21  days 
for  its  full  development  The  Duck,  on  the  other  hand, 
takes  25,  the  Turkey  27,  the  Peacock  31,  the  Swan  42,  and 
the  New  Holland  Cassowary  65  days.  The  smallest  of  all 
Birds,  the  Humming-bird,  quits  the  egg  afler  the  twelfth  day. 
It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  in  Mammals  and  in  Birds  the 
duration  of  development  within  the  egg-membranes  stands 
in  a  definite  relation  to  the  size  of  body  attained  by  each 
vertebrate  speciea  But  the  latter  is  not  the  sole  determin- 
ing cause  of  the  former.  There  are  many  other  circum- 
stances which  influence  the  duration  of  individual  develop- 
ment within  the  membranes  of  the  egg.^^ 

In  all  cases,  however,  the  duration  of  the  Ontogeny 
appears  infinitely  brief  when  compared  with  the  enormous, 
the  infinitely  long  period  during  which  the  Phylogeny,  or 
gradual  development  of  the  ancestral  series,  took  place. 
This  period  is  not  to  be  measured  by  years  and  centuries, 
but  by  thousands  and  millions  of  yeara  Many  millions  of 
years  must  indeed  have  elapsed  while  the  most  perfect 
vertebrate  organism,  Man,  gi-adually  developed  from  the 
primaeval  one-celled  ancestral  organism.  The  opponents  of 
the  development  theory,  who  regard  this  gradual  develop- 
ment of  Man  from  lower  animal  forms,  and  his  original 
descent  from  a*  one-celled  primitive  animal  as  incredibly. 
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do  not  reflect  that  the  very  same  marvel  actually  rficurs 
before  our  eyes  in  the  short  space  of  nine  months  during 
the  embryonic  development  of  each  human  individual 
The  same  series  of  multifariously  diverse  forms,  through 
which  our  brute  ancestors  passed  in  the  course  of  many 
millions  of  years,  has  been  traversed  by  every  Man  during 
the  first  40  weeks  of  his  individual  existence  within  the 
maternal  body. 

All  changes  in  organic  forms,  all  metamorphoses  of 
animal  and  plant  forms,  appear  to  us  all  the  more  remark- 
able and  all  the  more  wonderful  in  proportion  as  they  occur 
more  rapidly.  When,  therefore,  our  opponents  pronounce  that 
the  past  development  of  the  human  race  from  lower  animal 
forms  is  incredible,  they  must  regard  the  embryonic  develop- 
ment of  the  human  individual  from  the  simple  egg-cell  as 
far  more  wonderful  in  comparison.  This  latter  process — the 
ontogenetic  modification — which  takes  place  before  our  eyes, 
must  appear  more  wonderful  than  the  phylogenetic  modifi- 
cation, in  proportion  as  the  duration  of  the  tribal  history 
exceeds  that  of  the  germ-history.  For  the  human  embryo 
must  pass  through  the  whole  process  of  individual  develop- 
ment, from  the  simple  cell  up  to  the  many-celled  perfect 
Blan,  with  all  his  organs,  in  the  brief  space  of  4fO  weeks.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  may  assign  many  millions  of  years  for 
the  accomplishment  of  the  analogous  process  of  phyloge- 
netic development — the  development  of  Man's  ancestors  from 
the  simplest  one-celled  form. 

As  regards  these  phylogenetic  periods,  it  is  impossible 
to  fix  approximately  their  length  in  hundreds  or  in  thousands 
of  years,  or  to  establish  any  absolute  measure  of  their 
duration.     But  the  researches  of  geologists  have  long  since 
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enabled  us  to  estimate  and  compare  the  relative  durations 
of  the  various  periods  of  the  earth's  organic  history.  The 
most  direct  standard  for  determining  tl^e  relative  duration 
of  geological  periods  is  afforded  by  the  thickness  of  the  so- 
called  Nef)tunian  strata  or  sedimentary  rock,  i.e.,  all  those 
strata  which  have  been  deposited,  as  mud,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ocean,  or  under  fresh  water.  These  stratified  sedi- 
mentary rocks — limestone,  clay,  marl,  sandstone,  slate,  etc. — 
which  constitute  the  great  mass  of  mountain-chains,  and 
which  are  often  several  thousand  feet  in  thickness,  afford 
us  data  for  estimating  the  relative  lengths  of  the  various 
periods  of  the  earth's  history. 

For  the  sake  of  completeness,  I  must  say  a  few  words  as 
to  the  development  of  the  earth  as  a  whole,  briefly  indicating 
a  few  of  the  more  prominent  facts  relating  to  this  matter. 
At  the  very  outset  we  are  confronted  with  the  weighty 
fact,  that  life  originated  on  our  planet  at  a  certain  definite 
period.  This  is  a  proposition  that  is  no  longer  gainsaid  by 
any  competent  geologist.  We  now  know  for  certain  that 
organic  life  upon  our  planet  actually  began  at  a  certain 
time,  and  that  it  did  not  exist  there  from  eternity,  as 
some  have  supposed.  The  indisputable  proofs  of  this  are 
furnished,  on  the  one  hand,  by  physico-astronomical  cos- 
mogeny ;  on  the  other,  by  the  Ontogeny  of  organisms.  Species 
and  tribes,  like  individuals,  do  not  enjoy  a  perpetual 
life.^  They  also  had  a  beginning.  The  time  which  has 
elapsed  since  the  origin  of  life  upon  the  earth  up  to  the 
present  time  (and  with  this  period  of  time  alone  we  are 
here  concerned)  we  call  the  "  history  of  the  organic  eaii-h," 
as  distinguished  from  the  "  history  of  the  inorganic  earth  " 
which  embraces  the  period  before  the  origin  of  organic  life 
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With  regard  to  tbe  latter,  we  first  obtained  clear  ideas  from 
tbe  natural  philosoj^hical  researches  and  computations  of 
the  great  critical  philosopher,  Innuanuel  Kant,  and  on  tluA 
point  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  Kant's  "  Allgcuieine  Natur- 
geschichte  und  Thcorie  des  Hiinniels  "  and  to  the  numeious 
Cosmogenies  which  treat  the  subject  in  a  popular  style. 
We  cannot  here  dwell  upon  questions  of  this  kind. 

The  organic  history  of  the  earth  could  begin  only  when 
water  in  fluid  drops  existed  upon  its  surface.  For  the  very 
existence  of  all  organisms,  without  any  exception,  depends 
on  water  in  the  fluid  state,  their  bodies  containing  a  con- 
Riderable  amount  of  the  same.  Our  own  body,  in  its  fully 
developed  state,  contains  in  its  tissues  70  per  cent,  of  water 
and  only  30  per  cent,  of  solid  matter.  The  amount  of  water 
is  still  greater  in  the  body  of  the  child,  and  is  greatest  of  all 
in  the  embryo.  In  early  stages  of  development  the  human 
embryo  contains  more  than  90  per  cent,  of  water,  and  not 
10  per  cent  of  solid  matter.  In  low  marine  animals, 
especially  in  the  Medusae,  the  body  contains  even  more  than 
99  per  cent  of  water,  and  not  even  one  per  cent,  of  solid 
matter.  No  organism  can  exist  and  perform  its  vital 
functions  without  water.     Without  water  there  is  no  life. 

Water  in  the  fluid  state,  which  is,  therefore,  in- 
dispensable for  the  existence  of  life,  could  not,  however, 
appear  upon  the  earth  until  after  the  temperature  of  the 
durface  of  the  fiery  globe  had  sunk  to  a  certain  point. 
Before  this  it  existed  only  in  the  form  of  steam.  As 
soon,  however,  as  the  first  drop  of  water  in  a  fluid  state  was 
precipitated  by  cooling  from  the  envelope  of  steam,  it  began 
its  geological  action,  and  from  that  time  to  this  it  lias 
eflected  continual  changes  in  the  modification  of  the  hard 
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crust  of  the  earth.  The  result  of  this  unceasing  work  of 
the  water,  which  in  the  foi*m  of  rain  and  hail,  of  snow  and 
ioe,  of  rushing  tonent  and  surging  wave  crumbles  and  dis- 
solves the  rocks,  is  the  formation  of  ooze.  As  Huxley  says, 
in  his  excellent  "Lectures  on  the  Causes  of  the  Phenomena  ol 
Organic  Nature,"  the  most  important  fact  in  the  past  history 
of  our  earth  is  ooze,  and  the  question  as  to  the  history  of  the 
past  ages  of  the  world  resolves  itself  into  a  question  as  to 
the  formation  of  ooze.  All  the  stratified  rocks  of  our  moun- 
tainous formations  were  originally  deposited  as  ooze  at  the 
bottom  of  the  waters,  and  only  afterwards  hardened  into 
solid  stone. 

Aj3  has  already  been  said,  it  is  possible,  by  bringing 
together  and  comparing  the  various  rock-strata  from  many 
places  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  to  obtain  an  approximate 
conception  of  the  relative  ages  of  these  various  strata. 
Geologists  have  long  agreed  that  there  is  an  entirely  definite 
historical  sequence  of  the  various  formations.  The  various 
gi'oups  of  strata  which  lie  one  over  another  correspond  to 
successive  periods  in  the  earth's  organic  history,  during 
which  they  were  deposited  in  the  shape  of  mud  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea.  Gradually  this  mud  was  hardened  into 
solid  rock.  The  latter,  by  alternate  upheaval  and  depres- 
sion of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  was  lifted  above  the  water, 
and  assumed  the  form  of  mountains.  Four  or  five  main 
periods  in  the  earth's  organic  history,  answering  to  tho 
larger  and  smaller  groups  of  these  sedimentary  rock-strata, 
are  usually  distinguished.  These  main  periods  are  sub- 
divided into  numerous  subordinate  or  lesser  periods.  From 
twelve  to  fifteen  of  the  latter  are  usually  assumed.  (Of. 
Tables  XII   and  XIII,  pp.    11,  12.)     The  relative  thick- 
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ness  of  the  various  groups  of  strata  affords  the  means  of 
approximately  estimating  the  relative  length  of  these  various 
divisions  of  time.  Of  course  we  cannot  say.  "  In  a  hun- 
dred years  on  the  average  a  stratum  of  a  certain  thick- 
ness  (say  two  inches)  is  deposited,  and  therefore  a  rock- 
Ktratum  of  a  thousand  feet  in  thickness  is  600,000 
years  old."  For  different  rock-formations  of  equal  thick- 
ness may  have  occupied  periods  of  very  various  length 
in  their  deposition  and  consolidatioa  From  the  thickness 
of  the  formation  we  may,  however,  approximately  judge  of 
the  relative  length  of  the  period  during  which  it  was 
formed. 

Of  the  four  or  five  main  periods  of  the  earth's  organic 
history,  our  acquaintance  with  which  is  indispensable  for 
our  Phylogeny  of  the  human  race,  the  first  and  oldest  is 
known  as  the  Primordial,  Archizoic,  or  Archilithic  Epoch. 
If  we  estimate  the  total  thickness  of  all  the  sedimentary 
strata  as  averaging  about  130,000  feet,  then  70,000  feet  belong 
to  this  first  epoch — moi*e  than  one  half  From  this  and  other 
circumstances  we  may  conclude  that  the  corresponding 
Primordial  or  Archilithic  Epoch  must  alone  have  been  con- 
siderably longer  than  the  whole  long  jxiriod  between  tlie 
close  of  the  Archilithic  and  the  present  time.  Probably  the 
Primordial  Epoch  was  much  longer  than  might  appear  from 
the  ratio  of  7  : 6,  which  we  have  given.  This  Epoch  is  divided 
into  three  sub-periods,  known  as  the  Laurcntian,  Cambrian, 
and  Silurian,  corresponding  to  the  three  principal  groups  of 
sedimentary  rock-strnta  which  constitute  the  Archilithic 
rocks.  The  enormous  length  of  time  required  for  the  forma- 
tion at  the  bottom  of  the  primordial  sea  of  these  gigantic 
strata,  of  over  70,000  feet  in  thickness,  must,  at  all  events, 
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have  been  many  millions  of  years.  During  that  time  thc^re 
came  into  existence  by  spontaneous  generation  the  oldest 
and  simplest  organisms — those  in  which  life  began  upon  out 
planet — viz.,  the  Monera.  From  these,  one-celled  i)lants  and 
animals  fii*st  developed — the  Amoebae  and  many  kinds  of 
Protista.  During  this  same  Archilithic  Epoch,  also,  all  the 
invertebiate  ancestors  of  the  human  race  developed  from 
these  one-celled  organisms.  We  draw  this  conclusion  from 
the  fact  that  towards  the  close  of  the  Silurian  period 
a  few  remains  of  fossil  Fishes  are  already  to  be  found,  viz., 
Selachians  and  Ganoids.  These  are,  however,  much  more 
highly  organized  and  of  later  origin  than  the  lowest 
Vertebrates  (the  Amphioxus),  or  than  the  various  skull-less 
Vertebrates  allied  to  Amphioxus,  which  must  have  lived 
during  this  time.  The  latter  must  necessarily  have  been 
preceded  by  all  the  invertebrate  ancestors  of  man.  Hence 
we  may  characterize  this  entire  epoch  as  the  "  age  of  man's 
invertebrate  ancestors;"  or,  with  special  reference  to  the 
oldest  representatives  of  the  Vertebrate  tribe,  as  the  "  age 
of  Skull-less  Animals."  During  the  whole  Archilithic  Epoch 
the  inhabitants  of  our  planet  consisted  exclusively  of 
aquatic  forms ;  at  least,  no  remains  of  terrestrial  animals 
or  plants  dating  from  this  period  have  as  yet  been  found. 
A  few  remains  of  land-dwelling  organisms  which  are  some- 
times referred  to  the  Silurian  Period,  are  Devonian. 

The  Primordial  Epoch  was  followed  by  the  Paheolithic, 
Pakeozoic,  or  Primary  Epoch,  which  is  also  separable  into 
three  sub-periods :  the  Devonian,  the  Carboniferous,  and  the 
Permian.  During  the  Devonian  Period  the  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone,  or  Devonian  system  was  formed ;  during  the  Car- 
boniferous, those  great  beds  of  coal  wore  deposited  which 
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Systematic  Sarrey  of  the  Palaoontological  Periods,  or  the  Greater  Diviifiioofi 

in  the  History  of  the  Organic  Earth. 

I.  First  Epoch :  The  Arohilithie,  or  Primordial  Epoch, 
(Age  of  Sk  all-less  Animals  and  Seaweed  Forests.) 

1.  The  Older  Archilithic  Epoch  or  Lanrentian  Period 

2.  The  Middle  Archilithic  Epoch  „  Cambrian  Period. 
8.  The  Later  Archilithic  Epoch                  „                Silurian  Period* 

n.  Second  Epoch  :  The  Palsolithie,  or  Primary  EpocK 
{Age  of  Fishes  and  Fern  Forests.) 

4.  The  Older  Palasolithio  Epoch  or  Devonian  Period. 

5.  The  Middle  PalaBolithio  Epoch  „  Goal  Period. 

6.  The  Later  Palasolithic  Epoch  „  Permian  Period. 

m.  Third  Epoch :  The  Mesolithie,  or  Secondary  EpocK 
(Age  of  Reptiles  and  Pine  Forests,  ConifercB.) 

7.  The  Older  Mesolithie  Epoch  or  Triassic  Period. 

8.  The  Middle  Mesolithie  Epoch  ,,  Jurassic  Period. 

9.  The  Later  Mesolithie  Epoch  „  Chalk  Period. 

IV.  Fourth  Epoch :  The  Csenolithic,  or  Tertiary  Epoch, 
(Age  of  Mammals  and  Leaf  Forests.) 

10.  The  Older  Gsenolithic  Epoch  or  Eocene  Period. 

11.  The  Middle  Cssnolithic  Epoch  „  Miocene  Period. 

12.  The  Later  Casnolithic  Epoch  „  Pliocene  Period. 

V.  Fifth  Epoch :  The  Anthropolithic,  or  Q^iatemary  EpocK 
(Age  of  Man  and  Cultivate<l  Forests.) 

13.  The  Older  Anthropolithic  Epoch  or  Ice  Age,  Glacial  Period. 

14.  The  Middle  Anthropolithic  Epoch         „  Post  Glacial  Period. 
\&.  The  Later  Anthropolithic  Epoch            „  Period  of  Culture. 

(The  Period  of  Culture  is  the  Historic  Period,  or  Period  of  Tradition.) 
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fijstematio  Sarvey  of  tho  PaI.i3oiitolo^icaI  Formations,  or  the  Fosailiferoni 

Strata  of  the  Karth'R  Crast. 


Rock-Qroupg, 


Synonyms  of 
Forfnaiions. 


V.  Quaternary 

Qroupt 

or 

Anthropolithic 

(Anthropozoic) 

groapa  of  strata 

IV.  Tertiary 

Group, 

or 

CsDnolithic 

(Ca3no£oic) 


XIV.  Recent 
(Alluviam) 
XIII.  Pleistocene 
(Diluyium) 


i 


XII.  Pliocene 
(New  tertiary) 

XI.  Miocene     ( 
(Middle  tertiary)  ( 

X.  Eocene 


groups  of  strata  \     (Old  tertiary) 


fix,  CretcM^eons. 


in.  Secondary 

Qroup, 

or 

Mesolithio 

(Mesozoio) 

groapa  of  strata 


\ 


VIII.  Jura 


VII.  Trias 


XL  Primary 

Group, 

or 

Palapoli  .hie 

(PiIoBOZoio) 

groups  of  strata  I 


VI.  Permian 

(New  red  sand- 

stooe) 

V.  Carboniferous 
(Goal) 

IV.  Devonian 
\  (Old    red    aaud- 
stonc) 


I.  PrtmordtoZ 

Groupf 

or 

Archil  ithic 

(Arcliizoic) 

groopHof  fttnita 


III.  Silurian 


II.  Cambrian    j 

T.  Lnnrentian   \ 


36.  Fresant 
35.  Beoent 
34.  Post  glaoial 
33.  Glaoial 


32.  Arvemlan 
31.  Sub-Appenine 
30.  Falonian 
29.  Limbnrgiaa 
28.  Gypsum 
27.  Nummulitio 
26.  London  olay 

25.  White  ohalk 
24.  Green  sand 
23.  Neo3omian 
22.  Wealden 
21.  PorUandian 
20.  Oxfordian 
19.  Bath 
18.  Lias 
17.  Keuper 
16.  Xusohelkalk 
15.  Bunter  sand 

14.  Xonntain 
limestone 
(Zechdtfin) 

13.  Bed  sandstone 

12.  Carboniforoni 
sandstono 

11.  Carboaiforoni 
limestone 

10.  Pilton 
9.  lifraoombe 
8.  Linton 

7.  Ludlow 
6.  Wenlcok 
5.  LlandeU3 
4.  Potsdam 

8.  Longmynd 
2.  Labrador 

1    Ottawa 


Upper  alluvial 
Lower  alluvial 
Upper  diluvial 
Lower  diluvial 


Upper  pliocene 
Lower  pliocene 
Upper  miooeno 
Lower  miocene 
Upper  oocene 
Middle  eocene 
Lower  eocene 

Upper  cretaceous 
Middle  cretaceous 
Lower  cretaceous 
The  Kentish  Weald 
Upper  oolite 
Middle  oolHe 
Lower  oolite 
Lias  formation 
Upper  trias 
Middle  triae 
Lower  trias 

Uppor  Permian 


Lower  Perraim 
Uppor  carbonifer- 
ous 
Lower  carbon  if er- 

ou<i 
UpjM'r  Devonian 
Miihlio  Devon  an 
Lower  Devonian 

Upper  Silurian 
Middle  Silurian 
Ixiwor  Silurian 
Uppor  Cambrian 
liowor  Cambrian 
Upper  l^aurentian 
Iinw»»r   Ti'%t)rrnfiiiu 
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supply  US  with  our  principal  fuel ;  in  the  Permian,  the 
New  Red  Sandstone,  the  Magnesian  Limestone  (Zechstein), 
and  the  Cupriferous  Slate  were  formed.  The  approxi- 
mate thickness  of  this  entire  group  of  strata  is  esti- 
mated at  42,000  feet  at  most ;  some  geologists  make  it 
somewhat  more,  others  considerably  less.  In  any  case, 
this  Palseolithic  Epoch,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  consider- 
ably shorter  than  the  Archilithic,  but  yet  is  considerably 
longer  than  all  the  following  Epochs  taken  together.  The 
strata  deposited  during  this  Primary  Epoch  supply  fossil 
animal  remains  in  great  abundance ;  besides  numerous 
species  of  Invertebrates  we  find  also  very  many  Verte- 
brates— Fishes  preponderating.  As  early  as  the  Devonian, 
and  even  during  the  Carboniferous  and  the  Permian 
Periods,  there  existed  so  great  a  number  of  Fishes,  espe- 
cially Primitive  Fishes  (Sharks)  and  Ganoids,  that  we  may 
designate  the  entire  Palaeolithic  Period  as  the  Age  of  Fishes, 
The  Palaeozoic  Ganoids  especially  are  represented  by  a 
large  number  of  forms. 

But  even  during  this  period  some  Fishes  began  to 
accustom  themselves  to  living  upon  the  land,  and  thus  gave 
rise  to  the  Amphibian  class.  Even  in  the  carboniferous 
system  we  find  fossil  remains  of  Amphibia — the  earliest 
terrestrial  and  air-breathing  animals.  In  the  Permian 
Period  the  variety  of  these  Amphibia  becomes  greater.  To- 
>\ards  its  close  the  first  Amnion-animals,  the  tribal  ancestors 
of  the  true  higher  Vertebrate  classes,  seem  first  to  appear. 
These  are  a  few  lizard-like  animals,  of  which  the  Protero- 
saurus  from  the  Cupriferous  Slate  at  Eisenach  is  the  best 
known.  The  appearance  of  the  most  ancient  Amnion 
Animals  (Amniota),  to  which  the  common  parent-form  of 
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Repiiles,  Birds,  and  Mammals  must  have  belonged,  seems 
in  fact  to  be  referred  by  these  oldest  reptilian  remains  back 
to  the  close  of  the  Palaeolithic  Epoch.  During  this  Epoch 
the  ancestors  of  the  human  race  must  accordingly  have 
been  represented,  first  by  true  Fishes,  then  by  Mud-Fishes 
{Dijpneusta)  and  Amphibia,  and  finally  by  the  oldest 
Amnion  Animals,  the  Protamnia. 

After  the  Palaeolithic  Epoch  comes  a  third  main  division 
of  the  earth's  organic  history,  known  as  the  Mesolithic,  or 
Secondary  Epoch.  This  is  again  distinguished  into  three 
subdivisions — the  Triassic,  the  Jurassic,  and  the  Cretaceous 
Perioda  The  approximate  thickness  of  the  strata-groups, 
formed  during  these  three  Periods  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Triassic  down  to  the  end  of  the  Cretaceous  Period, 
amounts  in  all  to  about  15,000  feet,  not  one  half  the  thick- 
ness of  the  Palaeolithic  deposits.  During  this  Epoch  a  very 
great  and  varied  development  took  place  in  all  divisions  of 
the  animal  kingdom.  In  the  vertebrate  tribe  especially  a 
number  of  new  and  interesting  forms  developed.  Among 
Fishas  the  Osseous  Fishes  (Tdeostei)  now  first  appear.  But 
the  Beptiles  surpass  all  others  both  in  numbers  and  in 
diversity  of  species — the  most  remarkable  and  the  most 
familiar  forms  being  the  gigantic  extinct  Dragons  (Dino- 
eaurians),  the  Sea-Dragons  (Halisaurians),  and  the  Flying 
Lizards  (Pterosaurians).  In  reference  to  this  predominance  of 
the  reptilian  class  this  time  is  known  as  the  age  of  reptiles. 
But  the  class  of  Birds  also  developed  during  this  period, 
undoubtedly  originated  from  a  branch  of  the  lizard-like 
Reptilea  This  is  shown  by  the  similar  embryology  of  Birds 
and  of  Reptiles,  by  their  Comparative  Anatomy,  and  also  by 
the  fact  that  we  know  of  fossil  birds  with  toothed  jaws 
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and  with  lizard's  tail,  belonging  to  this  period  {Odon^ 
tamis  Ardioeopteryz).  Finally,  it  was  during  this  period 
that  there  appeared  upon  the  scene  that  most  perfect  and, 
for  us,  most  important  vertebrate  class,  the  mammalian 
class.  The  oldest  fossil  remains  of  these  have  been  found 
in  the  most  recent  Triassic  strata,  viz.,  molar  teeth  of 
a  small  insectivorous  Pouched  Animal  (Marsupial).  Numer- 
ous remains  occur  somewhat  later  in  the  Jura  system,  and 
a  few  in  the  chalk.  All  the  remains  of  Mammals  from  this 
Mesolithic  Epoch  with  which  we  are  acquainted  belong  to 
the  low  Pouched  Animal  division ;  and  among  these  were 
undoubtedly  the  ancestors  of  Man.  On  the  other  hand, 
not  a  single  undisputed  relic  has  yet  been  discovered 
throughout  all  this  period  of  one  of  the  higher  Mammals 
(Placentalia),  This  last  division,  of  which  Man  is  a  member, 
did  not  develop  till  later,  in  the  immediately  subsequent 
Tertiary  Epoch. 

The  fourth  main  division  of  the  history  of  the  organic 
earth,  the  Tertiary,  Csenozoic,  or  Coenolithic  Epoch,  was  of 
much  shorter  duration  than  the  preceding.  For  the  strata 
deposited  during  this  period  are  in  all  only  about  3000  feet 
in  thickness.  This  Epoch,  also,  is  di\nded  into  three  sub- 
divisions, known  as  the  Eocene,  Miocene,  and  Pliocene 
Periods.  During  these  periods  the  most  diverse  develop- 
ment of  the  higher  classes  of  plants  and  animals  took  place 
and  the  fauna  and  flora  of  our  globe  now  approached 
nearer  and  nearer  to  their  present  character.  The  most 
highly  developed  class  of  animals,  that  of  Mammals,  now 
attained  pre-eminence.  This  Tertiary  Epoch  may,  therefore, 
be  called  the  age  of  Mammals.    The  most  pcrl'ect  section 

of  this  class,  the  Placental  Animals,  among  which  is  Man, 
35 
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now  first  appeared.  The  firet  appearance  of  Man— or  to 
speak  moi'e  coiTcctly — the  development  of  man  from  the 
most  nearly  allied  ape-form,  dates  probably  either  from  the 
Miocene  or  the  Pliocene  Period, — from  the  middle  or  the 
latest  section  of  the  Tertiary  Epoch.  Perhaps,  as  is  assumed 
by  others,  Man  strictly  so-called,  i.e.,  Man  gifted  with 
language,  first  developed  from  the  speechless  man-like  Apes, 
in  the  subsequent  Anthropolithic  Age. 

At  all  events,  the  perfect  development  and  distribution 
of  the  various  races  of  Man  dates  from  the  fifth  and  last 
main  division  of  the  organic  history  of  the  earth,  and  hence 
this  Epoch  has  been  called  the  Anthropolithic,  or  Anthro- 
ppzoic,  and  also  the  Quaternary  Epoch*  It  is  true  that,  in 
the  present  imperfect  state  of  our  palseontological  and 
prehistoric  knowledge,  we  cannot  solve  the  problem  as  to 
whether  the  development  of  Man  from  the  nearest  allied 
Ape-forms  took  place  in  the  beginning  of  this  Anthropolithic 
Epoch,  or  as  early  as  the  middle  or  towards  the  close  of  the 
preceding  Tertiary  Epoch.  This  much,  however,  is  certain, 
that  the  true  development  of  human  culture  dates  only 
from  the  Anthropolithic  Epoch,  and  that  this  latter  con- 
stitutes only  an  insignificantly  small  section  of  the  entire 
enormous  period  of  time  occupied  in  the  development  of 
the  organic  earth.  When  we  reflect  upon  this,  it  appears 
absurd  to  speak  of  the  brief  span  of  man's  period  of  cul- 
ture as  "the  worlds  history."  This  so-called  History  of 
the  World  does  not  amount  approximately  to  oven  one- 
half  per  cent,  of  the  length  of  those  enormous  periods 
which  have  passed  away  from  the  beginning  of  the  earth's 
organic  history  down  to  the  present  time.     For  this  World's 
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Hlsiory,  or  more  correctly,  History  of  People,  is  itself 
only  the  latter  half  of  the  Anthropolithic  Epoch,  while 
oven  the  first  half  of  this  Epoch  must  be  reckoned  as  a 
prehistoric  period.  Hence  this  last  main  period,  reaching 
from  the  close  of  the  Caenolithic  Epoch  to  the  present  time, 
can  only  be  called  the  "age  of  man,'*  inasmuch  as  the 
diffusion  and  differentiation  of  the  different  species  and 
races  of  man,  which  have  so  powerfully  influenced  all  the 
rest  of  the  organic  population  of  the  globe,  took  place 
during  its  course. 

Since  the  awakening  of  the  human  consciousness, 
human  vanity  and  human  arrogance  have  delighted  in 
regarding  Man  as  the  real  main-purpose  and  end  of  all 
earthly  life,  and  as  the  centre  of  terrestrial  Nature,  for  whose 
use  and  service  all  the  activities  of  the  rest  of  creation  were 
from  the  first  defined  or  predestined  by  a  "wise  providence." 
How  utterly  baseless  these  presumptuous  anthropocentric 
conceptions  are,  nothing  could  evince  more  strikingly  than 
a  comparison  of  the  duration  of  the  Anthropozoic  or  Quater- 
nary Epoch  with  that  of  the  preceding  Epocha  For  even 
though  the  Anthropolithic  Epoch  may  embrace  several  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  years,  how  small  is  this  time  when 
compared  with  the  millions  of  years  that  have  elapsed  since 
the  beginning  of  the  world's  organic  history  down  to  the 
first  appearance  of  the  human  race ! 

If  the  entire  duration  of  the  organic  history  of  the  earth, 
fi'om  the  generation  of  the  first  Monera  down  to  the  present 
day,  is  divided  into  a  hundred  equal  parts,  and  if  then, 
corresponding  with  the  relative  average  thickness  of  the 
inter\'ening  strata'systouia,  the  respective  percentages  are 
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assigned  to  the  relative  durations  of  the  five  main  division! 
or  Epochs,  the  latter  will  be  found  to  be  about  as  follows : — 

I.  Arohilithio,  or  archizoio  (primordial)  Epoch        •        •  63.6 

IL  Palsoolithic,  or  palaBozoio  (primary)  Epoch          •        •  32  1 

in.  Mesolithio,  or  mesozoio  (secoDdary)  Epoch         •        •  11.5 

lY,  CtBQolithic,  or  oenozoio  (tertiary)  Epoch     ...  2.3 

y.  AnthropoUthio,  or  anthropozoio  (quaternary)  Epoch  •  0.5 

Total     ...     100.0 

The  relative  durations  of  the  five  main  epochs  of  the 
earth's  organic  history,  are  yet  more  clearly  seen  in  the 
opposite  Table  (XIV.),  in  which  the  relative  thicknesses  of 
the  strata  systems  deposited  within  these  Epochs  is  repre- 
sented on  a  scale  corresponding  to  their  actual  depths. 

This  table  shows  that  the  period  of  the  so-called  History 
of  the  World  forms  but  an  inconsiderable  span  in  comparison 
with  the  immeasurable  duration  of  those  earlier  epochs  during 
which  Man  did  not  exist  upon  this  planet.  Even  the  great 
Caenozoic  Epoch,  the  so-called  Tertiary  Epoch,  during  which 
the  Placental  Animals,  the  higher  Mammals,  developed, 
includes  but  little  more  than  two  per  cent  of  the  whole 
enormous  duration  of  the  organic  history  of  the  world.^* 

And  now  before  we  turn  to  our  proper  phylogenetic 
task  ;  before,  guided  by  our  knowledge  of  ontogenetic  facts 
and  by  the  fundamental  law  of  Biogeny,  we  attempt  to 
trace  step  by  step  the  history  of  the  paloeontological  evo- 
lution of  our  animal  ancestors,  let  us  turn  aside  for  a  short 
time  into  another  and  apparently  very  different  and  very 
remote  department  of  science,  a  general  review  of  which 
will  make  the  solution  of  the  difficult  problems  which 
now  rise  before  us  very  much  easier.    The  science  is  that 
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Byitemfitio  Sorrey  of  the  Neptantan  fossiliferoas  strata  of  the  earth  with 
refcrt^nce  to  their  relatire  aeotional  thickness  (130,000  feet  circa). 


IV.     Ceonolithic  Strata, 
circa  3000  feet. 

FUooene,  Miocene^  EooeD*. 

III.     Mesolithic  Strata. 

IX.    Chalk  Sjstem. 

DopoeiUof  the 

Socondarjr  EiKwh,  circa 

16,C00  feet. 

YIII.    Jorassic  Sjstem. 
YIL    Triassic  System 

IL     FblsDolIthic  Stratft. 

YL    Permian  System. 

Deposits  of  the 
Primary  Epoch,  oirc» 

y.    Coal  System. 

42,000  feet. 

IV.    Deronian  System. 

L    Archilithio  Strata. 

III.    Silorian  System,  oiroa 
22,000  feei. 

Deposits  of  the 
Frimordial  Epoch,  oiroft 

IL    Cambrian  System,  oiroa 
18,000  feet. 

70,000  foet. 

L    Lanrentian  System,  oiroa 
iO,000  feei. 
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of  Comparative  Philology.  Ever  since  Darwin,  by  the  theory 
of  Natural  Selection,  infused  new  life  into  Biology,  and  raised 
the  fundamental  question  of  development  in  every  branch 
of  science,  attention  hai3  frequently  and  from  veiy  different 
quarters  been  called  to  the  remarkable  parallelism,  which 
exists  between  the  evolution  of  the  various  human  languages 
and  the  evolution  of  organic  species.  The  comparison  is 
quite  justifiable  and  very  instructive.  Indeed  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  find  an  analogy  better  adapted  to  throw  a  clear 
light  on  many  obscure  and  difficult  facts  in  the  evolution  of 
species,  which  is  governed  and  directed  by  the  same  natural 
laws  which  guide  the  course  of  the  evolution  of  language. 

All  philologists  who  have  made  any  progress  in  their 
science,  now  unanimously  agree  that  all  human,  languages 
have  developed  slowly  and  by  degrees  from  the  simplest 
rudiments.  On  the  other  hand,  the  strange  proposition 
which  till  thirty  years  ago  was  defended  by  eminent  au- 
thorities, that  language  is  a  divine  gift,  is  now  universally 
rejected,  or  at  best  defended  only  by  theologians  and  by 
people  who  have  no  conception  of  natural  evolution.  Such 
brilliant  results  have  been  attained  in  Comparative  Philology 
that  only  one  who  is  wilfully  blind  can  fail  to  recognize  the 
natural  evolution  of  language.  The  latter  is  necessarily 
evident  to  the  student  of  natura  For  speech  is  a  physio- 
loodcal  function  of  the  human  organism,  developing  simul- 
taneously with  its  special  organs,  the  larynx  and  the  tongue, 
and  simultaneously  with  the  functions  of  the  brain.  It  is, 
therefore,  quite  natural  that  in  the  history  of  the  evolution 
of  languages,  and  in  their  whole  system,  we  should  find  the 
same  correlations  as  in  the  history  of  the  evolution  ol 
organic  species  and  in  their  whole  system.     The  various 
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larger  and  smaller  groups  of  speech-forms,  which  are  dlstin- 
guislicd  in  Comparative  Philology  as  primitive  languages, 
fundamental  languages,  parent  languages,  derived  languages, 
diailects,  patois,  etc,  conxjspond  perfectly  in  their  mode  of 
development  with  the  various  larger  and  smaller  groups  of 
oi^ganisms  classed  in  systems  of  Zoology  and  Botany  as 
tribes,  classes,  orders^  families,  genera»  species,  and  varie- 
ties of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoma  The  relations 
between  these  various  systematic  groups,  or  categories,  are 
in  both  cases  identical;  moreover,  evolution  follows  the 
same  course  in  one  case  as  in  the  otlier.  Tliis  instructive 
comparison  was  first  elaborated  by  one 'of  the  most  eminent 
of  Gefman  philologists,  one  who,  unfortunately,  died  pre- 
maturely— August  Schleicher,  not  only  a  philologist  but  also 
a  learned  botanist.  In  his  more  important  works,  the  Com- 
parative Anatomy  and  evolutionary  history  of  languages  is 
treated  by  the  same  phylogenetic  method  which  we  employ 
in  th(3  Comparative  Anatomy  and  evolutionary  history  of 
animal  forms.  He  has  especially  applied  this  method  to 
the  Indo-Germanic  family  of  languages ;  and  in  his  little 
treatise  on  *The  Darwinian  Theory  and  the  Science  of 
Language"  ("Die  Darwin*sche  Tlicorie  und  die  Spnach- 
wissenschaft  **),  he  illustrated  it  by  means  of  a  synoptical 
pedigree  of  the  Tndo-Oermanic  family  of  languageii.'* 

If  the  formation  of  the  various  branch  languages  which 
have  developed  from  the  common  root  of  the  primitive 
Indo-Germanic  tongue  is  studied  with  the  aid  of  this  pedi- 
gree, a  very  clear  idea  of  their  Phylogcny  will  be  actpiircd. 
At  the  same  time  it  becomes  evident  how  entirely  anal(»goiis 
is  the  evolution  of  the  greater  and  lesser  groujis  of  the 
Vertebrates,  which  have  sprung  from  the  one  common  root- 
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form  of  the  primitive  Vertebrates.  The  primitive  Indo- 
Germanic  root-tongue  first  separated  into  two  chief  stems : 
the  Slavo-Germanic  and  the  Ario-Romanic  main-trunka 
The  Slavo-Germanic  then  branched  into  a  primitive  German 
and  a  primitive  Slavo-Lettic  tongue.  Similarly,  the  Ario- 
Romanic  split  up  into  a  primitive  Arian  and  a  primitive 
Graeco- Romanic  language  (p.  23).  If  we  continue  our 
examination  of  this  pedigree  of  the  four  primitive  Indo- 
Qermanic  languages,  we  find  that  the  primitive  Germanic 
tongue  divided  into  three  chief  branches — a  Scandinavian, 
a  Gothic,  and  a  Teutonic  branch.  From  the  Teutonic  branch 
proceeded,  on  the  one  hand,  High  German,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  Low  German,  to  which  latter  belong  the  various 
Friesinn,  Saxon,  and  Low  German  dialects.  Similarly,  the 
Slavo-Lettic  tongue  developed  first  into  a  Baltic  and  a 
Slavonic  language.  From  the  Baltic  spring  the  Lettic, 
Lithuanian,  and  Old  Prussian  dialects.  The  Slavic,  on  tlie 
other  hand,  give  rise,  in  the  South-east,  to  the  Russian  and 
the  South  Slavic  dialects,  and,  in  the  West,  to  the  Polish 
and  Czech  dialects. 

Turning  now  to  the  other  main  stem  of  the  Indo- 
Germanic  languages  and  its  branches — the  primitive  Ario- 
Romanic — it  is  found  to  develop  with  the  same  luxuriance. 
The  primitive  Grseco-Romanic  language  gave  rise,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  the  Thracian  language  (Albanian  Greek),  and 
on  the  other,  to  the  Italo-Eeltia  From  the  latter  in  turn 
sprung  two  divergent  branches — in  the  South,  the  Italian 
branch  (Romanic  and  Latin),  and  in  the  North,  the  Keltic, 
from  which  arose  all  the  different  British  (Old  British,  Old 
Scottish,  and  Irish "^  and  Gallic  tongues.  The  numerous 
Iranian  and  Indian  dialects  branched  out  in  the  same  way 
from  the  primitive  Arian  language. 
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of  the  Iado-Gei*manio  Langiuig««. 


Lithaanijios    Ancient  Pmaaiang 
LotU 


Anglo-Sazoni 


B&ltio 


Low  Germans 

Nothcrlanden 


High  Germftci 


Ancient  Saxona 


Sorbiona 
Pbliah 
Osacha    I 

I         I 


West  Sclarea 

Roasiana 
Sooth  Sclarea 


Low  Oerouuif 


Bcandinariaiia 


Gotha 

I 


Otrmaai 

I 


Booth-east  Sclareo 


SelATat 


L 


PzimitiTe  Oarmana 


leUTO-Latti 


Xomana 
Lalixu 


Ancient  Britak 
Ancient  Scotch 
Irish 


Gaels 


Gnu  la 


Brittaoeae 


I 


Italian! 


Xalti 


SoUto- Oarmana 


ItaloXalti 


Albanatt  Oraaka 

I  J 

FrimitiTa  Thrmeiani 


Indiana    Irmniana 

I        I 

Ariana 
I 


Or»eo-Bomana 


Ario-Bomana 
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A  close  study  of  this  pedigree  of  the  Indo-Germanic 
languages  is,  in  many  respects,  of  great  interest.  Com- 
parative Philology,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  our  know- 
ledge of  thie  subject,  thus  shows  itself  to  be  a  true  science — 
a  Tiatui  al  science.  It,  indeed,  long  ago  anticipated  in  it« 
o^vTi  province  the  phylogenetic  method  with  the  aid  of 
which  we  now  attain  the  highest  results  in  Zoology  and 
and  in  Botany.  And  here  I  cannot  refrain  from  remarking 
how  much  to  the  advantage  of  our  general  culture  it  would 
be  if  the  study  of  languages  (which  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  most  powerful  means  of  culture)  were  comparatively 
prosecuted ;  and  if  our  cut  and  dried  Philology  were  re- 
placed by  a  living,  many-sided,  comparative  study  of  lan- 
guages. The  latter  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
former  as  the  living  history  of  organic  evolution  does  to 
the  lifeless  classification  of  species.  How  much  deeper 
would  the  interest  taken  in  the  study  of  language  by  the 
students  in  our  schools  be,  and  how  much  more  vivid  would 
be  the  results  if  even  the  first  elements  of  Comparative 
Philology  were  taught  instead  of  the  distasteful  composi- 
tion of  Latin  exercises  in  Ciceronian  style  1 

I  have  entered  with  this  detail  into  the  "  Comparative 
Anatomy"  and  the  history  of  the  evolution  of  languages, 
because  it  is  unsurpassed  as  a  means  of  illustrating  the 
Phylogeny  of  organic  species.  We  find  that  in  structure 
and  in  development  these  primitive  languages,  parent 
languages,  derived  languages,  and  dialects,  correspond 
exactly  like  the  classes,  orders,  genera,  and  species  of  the 
animal  kingdom.  The  "  natural  system  "  is  in  both  cases 
phylogenetic.  Just  as  Comparative  Anatomy,  Ontogeny,  and 
Palaeontology  afibrd  certain    proof   that    all    Vertebrates, 
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whether  extinct  or  extant,  are  ^descended  from  a  common 
ancestral  form,  so  does  the  comparative  study  of  the  dead 
and  living  Indo-Germanic  language    absolutely  convince 
113  that  all  these  languages  have  sprung  from  a  common 
origin.     This  monophyletic  view  is  unanimously  adopted  by 
all  linguists  of  importance  who  have*  studied  the  question, 
and  who  are  capable  of  passing  a  critical  judgment  upon  it.^ 
The  point,  however,  to  which  I  would  8|)ocially  call  your 
attention  in  this  comparison  between  the  various  branches, 
on  the  one  hand,  of  the  Indo-Germanic  language,  and,  on  the 
other,  of  the  vertebrate  tiibe,  is  that  the  direct  descendants 
must  never  be  confounded  with  the  collateral  lines,  nor  the 
extinct   with    the  extant    forms.     This    mistake   is  often 
made,  and  results  in  the  formation  of  erroneous  notions  of 
which   our  opponents  often   take  advantage  in  order   to 
oppose  the  whole  theory  of  descent.     When,  for  instance,  it 
is  said  tliat  human  beings  are  descended  from  Apes,  the 
latter  from  Semi-apes,  and  the  Semi-apes  from  Pouched 
Animals  (Maraupialia),  veiy  many  people  think  only  of  the 
familiar  living  species  of  these  difl'erent  mammalian  orders, 
such  as  are  to  be  found  stuffed  in  our  museums.     Now,  our 
opponents  attribute  this  erroneous  view  to  us,  and,  witli 
more  craft  than  judgment,  declare  the  thing  impossible  ;  or 
else  they  ask  us  as  a  physiological  experiment  to  transform 
a  Kangaroo  into  a  Semi-ape,  this  into  a  Gorilla,  and  the 
Gorilla  into  a  Man.     Their  demand  is  as  childish  as  the 
conception  on   which  it  is   founded   is  erroneous;  for  all 
these   extant  forms   have  varied   more  or  less  from  their 
common  parent-form,  and  none  of  them  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing  the  same  divergent   posterity   which    were   really 
^oduccd  thousands  of  years  ago  by  that  parent-form.^ 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  Man  is  descended  from  an  extinct 
mammalian  form,  wliich,  if  we  could  see  it,  we  should 
cejlainly  class  with  the  Apes.  It  is  equally  certain  that 
this  primitive  Ape  in  turn  descended  from  an  unknown 
Semi-ape,  and  the  latter  from  an  extinct  Pouched  Animal. 
But  then  it  is  beyond  a  doubt  that  it  is  only  in  respect  of 
essential  internal  structure,  and  on  account  of  their  similarity 
in  the  distinctive  anatomical  characters  of  the  order,  that  all 
these  extinct  ancestral  forms  can  be  spoken  of  as  membem 
of  the  yet  extant  mammalian  orders.  In  external  form,  in 
generic  and  specific  characters,  they  must  have  been  more  or 
less — ^perhaps  even  greatly — different  from  all  living  repre- 
sentatives of  the  orders  to  which  they  belonged.  For  it 
must  be  accepted  as  a  quite  universal  and  natural  fact  in 
phylogenetic  evolution  that  the  parent-forms  themselves, 
with  their  specific  characters,  became  extinct  at  a  more  or 
less'  distant  period.  Those  extant  forms  which  come  nearest 
to  them,  yet  difier  from  them  more  or  less,  perhaps  even 
very  essentially.  Hence  in  our  phylogenetic  researches 
and  in  our  comparative  view  of  the  still  living  divergent 
descendants  aU  we  can  undertake  to  do  is  to  determine 
how  far  the  latter  depai-t  from  the  parent-form.  We  may 
quite  confidently  assume  that  no  single  older  parent-form 
has  reproduced  itself  without  modification  down  to  our  time. 

We  find  this  same  state  of  things  on  comparing  various 
extinct  and  living  languages,  which  have  sprung  from  one 
common  primitive  tongue.  If,  from  this  point  of  view,  we 
examine  the  genealogical  tree  of  the  Indo-Qermanic 
languages,  we  may  conclude,  on  d  priori  grounds,  that  all 
the  earlier  piimitive  languages,  fundamental  languages,  and 
ancestral    languages,   from   which   the  living  dialects  arc 
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descended  in  the  first  or  second  degree,  have  been  extinct 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  period.  And  this  is  the  casa  Tiie 
Ario-Roroanic  and  the  Sclavo-Gcrmanic  tongues  have  long 
been  altogether  extinct,  as  are  also  the  primitive  Arian  and 
OrBBCO-Romanic,  the  Sclavo-Lettic,  and  primitive  Germanic 
languagea  Some  even  of  the  languages  descended  from 
these  have  also  long  been  dead,  and  all  those  of  the  Indo- 
Germanic  branch  which  are  yet  extant,  are  akin  only  in 
so  far  as  they  are  divergent  descendants  of  common  parent- 
forms.  Some  have  diverged  from  this  ancestral  form  more, 
others  less. 

This  easily  demonstrable  fact  very  well  illustrates 
analogous  facts  in  the  descent  of  vertebrate  species.  Phy- 
logenetic  "  Comparative  Philology,"  as  a  powerful  ally,  sup- 
ports phylogenetic  "  Comparative  Zoology."  Tbe  former  can, 
however,  adduce  far  more  direct  evidence  than  the  latter, 
because  the  palaeontological  materiab  of  Philology,  the 
ancient  monuments  of  extinct  tongues,  have  been  far  better 
preserved  than  the  palaeontological  materials  of  Comparative 
Zoology,  the  fossil  bones  of  vertebi-atca  The  more  these 
analogous  conditions  are  considered,  the  moi-e  convincing 
is  their  force. 

We  shall  presently  find  that  we  can  trace  back  the 
genealogical  line  of  Man,  not  only  to  the  lower  Mammals, 
but  even  to  the  Amphibia,  to.the  shark-like  Primitive  Fishes, 
And  even  far  below  these,  to  the  skuU-lcss  Vertebrates  allied 
to  the  Amphioxus.  It  must  be  remembered  this  does  not 
moan  that  the  living  Amphioxus,  Shark,  or  Amphibian  accu- 
rately represent  the  outward  appearance  of  the  parent-fonns 
of  which  we  speak.  Still  less  does  it  mean  that  the 
Amphioxus,  or  the  Shark  of  our  day,  or  any  extant  speaes 
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of  Amphibian  is  an  actual  parent-form  of  the  highei  Ver- 
tebrates and  of  Man.  On  the  contrary,  this  important 
assertion  must  be  clearly  understood  to  mean,  that  the  living 
forms,  which  have  been  mentioned,  are  side  branches,  which 
are  much  more  nearly  allied,  and  similar  to  the  extinct 
common  parent-forms,  than  any  other  known  animal  forms. 
In  their  internal  characteristic  structure  they  remain  so 
similar  to  the  unknown  parent-forms,  that  we  should  class 
them  both  in  one  order,  if  we  had  the  latter  before  us  in 
a  living  state.  But  the  direct  descendants  of  the  primitive 
forms  have  never  remained  unmodified.  Hence  it  is 
quite  impossible  that  among  the  living  species  of  animals 
we  should  find  the  actual  ancestors  of  the  human  race  in 
their  characteristic  specific  forms.  The  essential  and  charac- 
teristic features,  which  more  or  less  closely  connect  living 
forms  with  the  extinct  common  parent-forms,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  internal  structure  of  the  body,  not  in  the 
external  specific  form.  The  latter  has  been  much  modified 
by  adaptation.  The  former  has  been  more  or  less  retained 
by  heredity. 

Comparative  Anatomy  and  Ontogeny  indisputably  prove 
that  Man  is  a  true  Vertebrate,  so  that  the  special  genealo- 
gical line  of  Man  must  of  course  be  connected  with  that  of 
all  those  Vertebrates  which  are  descended  from  the  same 
common  root.  Moreover,  on  many  definite  grounds,  sup- 
plied by  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Ontogeny,  we  must 
assume  only  one  common  origin  for  aU  Vertebrates — 
a  monophyletic  descent.  Indeed,  if  the  theory  of  descent 
is  coirect,  aU  Vertebrates,  Man  included,  can  only  have 
descended  from  a  single  common  parent-form — from  a  single 
primitive  Vertebrate  species.  The  genealogical  line  of  th« 
Vertebrates,  therefore,  is  also  that  of  Man. 
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Our  task  of  ascertaining  a  pedigree  of  Man  thus  widens 
into  the  more  considei-ablc  task  of  constructing  the  pedigree 
of  all  the  Vertebrates.  This  is  connected,  as  we  learned  from 
the  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Ontogeny  of  the  Amphioxus 
and  of  the  Ascidian,  with  the  pedigree  of  the  Invertebrate 
fknimals,and  directly  with  that  of  the  Worms,  while  no  con- 
nection can  be  shown  with  the  genealogy  of  the  indepen- 
dent tribes  of  the  Articulated  Animals  {Arihropoda),  Soft- 
bodied  Animals  {Mollasca),  and  Star-animals  {Ecliinoderma). 
Ab  the  Ascidian  belongs  to  the  Mantled  Animals  {Tunicata), 
and  as  this  class  can  only  be  referred  to  the  great  Worm 
tribe,  we  must,  aided  by  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Onto- 
geny, further  trace  our  pedigree  down  through  various  stages 
to  the  lowest  forms  of  Worma  This  necessarily  brings  us 
to  the  Gastrsea,  that  most  important  animal  form  in  which 
we  recognize  the  simplest  conceivable  prototype  of  an  animal 
with  two  germ-layers.  The  Gastrsea  itself  must  have  ori- 
ginated from  among  those  lowest  of  all  simple  animal  forms, 
which  are  now  included  by  the  name  of  Primitive  Animals 
(Protozoa).  Among  these  we  have  already  considered  that 
primitive  form  which  possesses  most  interest  for  us — the 
one-celled  Amoeba,  the  peculiar  significance  of  which  depends 
on  its  resemblance  to  the  human  egg-celL  Here  we  have 
reached  the  lowest  of  those  impregnable  points,  at  which 
the  value  of  our  fundamental  law  of  Biogcny  is  directly 
found,  and  at  which,  from  the  embryonic  evolutionary  stage, 
we  can  directly  infer  the  extinct  parent-foim.  The  amoeboid 
nature  of  the  young  egg-cell,  and  the  one-celled  condition 
in  which  each  Man  begins  his  existence  as  a  simple  parent- 
cell  or  cytula-cell,  justify  us  in  aflirming  that  the  oldest 
ancestors  of  the  human  race  (as  of  the  whole  animal 
kingilom)  were  simple  amoeboid  cells. 
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Here  arises  another  question :  "  Whence,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  organic  history  of  the  earth,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Lauren tian  period,  came  the  eariiest  Amoebaj  ? " 
To  this  there  is  but  one  reply.  Like  all  one-celled  organ- 
isms, the  Amoebae  have  originally  developed  only  from  the 
simplest  organisms  know  to  us,  the  Monera.  These  Monera, 
which  we  have  already  described,  are  also  the  simplest  con- 
ceivable organisma  Their  body  has  no  definite  form,  and 
is  but  &  particle  of  primitive  slime  (plasson) — ^a  little  mass 
of  living  albumen,  performing  all  the  essential  functions  of 
life,  and  everywhere  met  with  as  the  material  basis  of  life. 
This  brings  us  to  the  last,  or  perhaps  the  first  question  in 
the  history  of  evolution — the  question  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  Monera.  And  this  is  the  momentous  question  as  to  the 
prime  origin  of  life — the  question  of  spontaneous  generation 
(generatio  spontanea  or  cequivoca). 

We  have  neither  time,  nor  indeed  have  we  any  occasion, 
to  discuss  at  length  the  weighty  question  of  spontaneous 
generation.  On  this  subject  I  must  refer  you  to  my 
"  History  of  Creation,"  and,  especially,  to  the  second  book 
of  the  Generelle  Morphologic,  and  to  the  discussion  on 
Monera  and  spontaneous  generation  in  my  "  Studien  liber 
Moneren  und  andere  Protista."  ^^  I  have  there  stated 
my  own  views  on  this  important  subject  in  very  great 
detail.  Here  I  will  only  say  a  few  words  on  the  ob- 
scure question  as  to  the  first  origin  of  life,  and  will  answer 
it  80  far  as  it  concerns  our  radical  conception  of  the 
history  of  organic  evolution.  In  the  definite,  limited 
sense  in  which  I  maintain  spontaneous  generation  {gene- 
ratio  spontanea)  and  assume  it  as  a  necessary  hypo- 
thesis in  explanation  of  the  first  beginning  of  life  upon 
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the  earth,  it  merely  implies  the  origin  of  Monera  from 
inorganic  carbon  compounds.  When  animated  bodies  first 
appeared  on  our  planet,  previously  without  life,  there  must, 
in  the  first  place,  have  been  formed,  by  a  process  purely 
chemical,  from  purely  inorganic  carbon  combinations,  that 
very  complex  nitrogenized  carbon  compound  which  we  call 
plasson,  or  "  primitive  slime,"  and  which  is  the  oldest  material 
substance  in  which  all  vital  activities  are  embodied  In 
the  lowest  depths  of  the  sea  such  homogeneous  amorphous 
protoplasm  probably  still  lives,  in  its  simplest  character,  under 
the  name  of  Bathybius.*^  Each  individual  living  particle 
of  this  structureless  mass  is  called  a  Moneron.  The  oldest 
Monera  originated  in  the  sea  by  spontaneous  generation, 
just  as  crystals  form  in  the  matrix.  This  assumption  is 
required  by  the  demand  of  the  human  understanding  for 
causality.  For  when,  on  the  one  hand,  we  reflect  that  the 
whole  inorganic  history  of  the  earth  proceeds  in  accordance 
with  mechanical  laws  and  without  any  intervention  by 
creative  power,  and  when,  on  the  other  hand,  we  consider 
that  the  entire  organic  history  of  the  world  is  also  de- 
termined b}"  similar  mechanical  laws  ;  when  we  see  that  no 
supernatural  interference  by  a  creative  power  is  needed  for 
the  production  of  the  various  organisms,  then  it  is  certainly 
quite  inconsistent  to  assume  such  supernatural  creative 
interference  for  the  first  production  of  life  upon  our  globe. 
A.t  all  events  we,  as  investigators  of  nature,  are  bound 
at  least  to  attempt  a  natural  explanation. 

At  present,  the  much  agitated  question  of  spontaneous 
generation  appears  very  intricate,  because  a  large  number 
of  very  different,  and  in  part  quite  absurd,  conceptions  are 

included   under   the   term    "spontaneous  generation/'   and 
:i6 
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because  some  have  supposed  that  the  pioblem  could  he 
solved  by  means  of  the  crudest  expei  iinents.  The  doctrine 
of  spontaneous  generation  cannot  be  experimentally  refuted. 
For  each  experiment  with  a  negative  result  merely  proves 
that  under  the  conditions  (always  very  artificial)  sup}»liedby 
us,  no  organism  has  been  produced  from  inorganic  combina- 
tions. Neither  can  the  theory  of  spontaneous  generation 
be  experimentally  proved  unless  great  difficulties  are  over- 
come ;  and  even  if  in  our  own  time  Monera  were  produced 
daily  by  spontaneous  generation — as  is  very  possible — yet 
the  absolute  empiric  proof  of  this  fact  would  be  extremely 
difficult — indeed,  in  most  cases  impossible.  He,  however, 
who  does  not  assume  a  spontaneous  generation  of  Monera, 
in  the  sense  here  indicated,  to  explain  the  first  origin  of  life 
upon  our  earth,  has  no  other  resource  but  to  believe  in  a 
supernatural  miracle ;  and  this,  in  fact,  is  the  questionable 
standpoint  still  taken  by  many  so-called  "  exact  naturalists," 
who  thus  renounce  their  own  reason. 

Sir  William  Thomson  has  indeed  tried  to  avoid  the 
necessary  hypothesis  of  spontaneous  generation  by  assuming 
that  the  organic  inhabitants  of  our  earth  originally  de- 
scended from  germs  which  proceeded  from  the  inhabitants 
of  other  planets,  and  which,  with  fragments  of  the  latter, 
with  meteorites,  accidentally  fell  on  to  the  earth.  This 
hypothesis  has  met  with  much  applause,  and  was  even 
supported  by  Helmholtz.  Friederich  Zoellner,  an  acute 
physicist,  has,  however,  refuted  it  in  his  excellent  natural- 
philosophical  work  **  Ueber  die  Natur  der  Cometen/'  a 
critical  book  containing  most  valuable  contributions  to  the 
history  and  theory  of  knowledge.'^  Zoellner  has  plainly 
shown  that  the  hypothesis  is  unscientific  in  two  respects — 
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firatly,  in  point  of  logic,  and  secondly,  in  its  scientific  tenor 
(p.  xxvi).  At  the  same  time  he  rightly  shows  that  the 
hypothesis  of  spontaneous  generation,  in  the  sense  which 
wo  have  defined,  is  the  "condition  necessary  to  the  conceiv- 
ability  of  nature  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  causality." 

In  conclusion,  I  repeat,  with  emphasis,  that  it  is  only  in 
the  case  of  Monera — of  structureless  organisms  without 
organs — that  we  can  assume  the  hypothesis  of  spontaneous 
generation.  Every  differentiated  organism,  every  organism 
composed  of  organs,  can  only  have  originated  from  an 
undifferentiated  lower  organism  by  differentiation  of  its 
parts,  and  consequently  by  Phylogeny.  Hence,  even  in  the 
production  of  the  simplest  cell  we  must  not  assume  the  pro- 
cess of  spontaneous  generation.  For  even  the  simplest  cell 
consists  of  at  least  two  distinct  constituent  parts ;  the 
inner  and  firmer  kernel  (nucleus),  and  the  outer  and 
softer  cell-substance  or  protoplasm.  These  two  distinct 
parts  can  only  have  come  into  being  by  differentiation  of 
the  homogeneous  plasson  of  a  moneron  and  of  a  cytod.  It 
is  for  this  very  reason  that  the  natural  history  of  Monera  is 
of  the  highest  interest ;  for  it  alone  can  remove  the  principal 
difficulties  which  beset  the  question  of  spontaneous  genera- 
tion. The  extant  Monera  do  afford  us  organless  and  struc- 
tureless organisms,  such  as  must  have  originated  by  spon- 
taneous generation  at  the  first  beginning  of  organic  life 
Ul>on  the  earth.*" 


CHAPTER   XVI. 

THE   ANCESTRY   OF   MAN. 

I.  From  the  Moneba  to  the  GASTRiSA. 

SdAtion  of  tbe  General  Inductive  Law  of  the  Theory  of  Descent  to  thts 
Special  Dednctivc  Laws  of  the  Uypotheses  of  Descent.—  Incompleteuess 
of  the  Three  Great  llecords  of  Creation  t  PalsBontology,  Ontogenj,  and 
ComparatiYe  Anatomy. — Unequal  Certainty  of  the  Various  Special 
Hypotheses  of  Descent. — The  Ancestral  Line  of  Men  in  Twenty-two 
Stages :  Eight  Invertebrate  and  Fourteen  Vertebrate  Ancestors. — Distri- 
bution of  these  Twenty-two  Parent-forms  in  the  Five  Main  Divisions  of 
the  Organic  History  of  the  Earth. — First  Ancestral  Stage  :  Monera. — 
The  Structureless  and  Homogeneous  Plasson  of  the  Monera. — Differen. 
tiation  of  the  Plasson  into  Nucleus,  and  the  Protoplasm  of  the  Cells. — 
Cytods  and  Cells  as  Two  Different  Plastid-forms. — Vital  Phenomena 
of  Monera. — Organisms  without  Organs. — Second  Ancestral  Stage  : 
AmoebsB. — OneccIIed  Primitive  Animals  of  the  Simplest  and  most  Un. 
differentiated  Nature.— The  Amoeboid  Egg-cells. — The  Egg  is  Older  than 
the  Hen. — Third  Ancestral  Stage  :  Syn- Amoeba,  Ontogenetically  ropi\>* 
daced  in  the  Morula. — A  Community  of  Homogeneous  Amoeboid  Cells.— • 
Fourth  Ancestral  Stage :  PlansBa,  Ontogenetically  reprv'>duced  in  the 
Blastula  or  Planuln. — Fifth  Ancestral  Stage  :  Gostrsea,  Ontogenetically 
reproduced  in  tbe  Gaetrula  and  the  Two-layered  Gorm-disc. — Origih  of 
the  GastraBa  by  Inversion  (^invaginatio)  of  the  PlansDa. — Haliphysema 
and  GastiX)phy8cma. — Extant  Gastrasads. 

"Now,  rery  probably,  if  the  course  of  evolution  proves  to  be  so  very 
simple,  it  will  be  thought  that  the  whole  matter  is  self-evident,  and  that 
research  is  hardly  required  to  establish  it.  But  the  story  of  Columbus  and 
the  egg  is  daily  repeated ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  perform  the  experiment 
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for  ono's  self.  How  bIowIj  progress  is  made  in  the  knowledge  eren  of  self- 
erident  matters,  especiallj  when  respectable  aathorities  disagree,  I  myself 
hATO  experienced  saflicientlj." — Kael  Eknst  Babe  (1828). 

QuiDED  by  the  fundamental  law  of  Biogeny  and  by  the 
sure  records  of  creation,  we  now  turn  to  the  interesting 
task  of  examining  the  animal  parent-forms  of  the  human 
race  in  their  proper  sequence.  To  ensure  accuracy,  we 
must  first  become  acquainted  with  the  various  mental 
operations  which  we  shall  apply  in  this  natural-philosophical 
research.  These  operations  are  partly  of  an  inductive, 
partly  of  a  deductive  nature:  partly  conclusions  from 
numerous  particular  experiences  to  a  general  law ;  partly 
conclusions  from  this  general  law  back  to  particular  ex- 
periences. 

Tribal  history  as  a  whole  is  an  inductive  science ;  for 
the  whole  theory  of  descent,  as  an  indispensable  and  most 
essential  part  of  the  whole  theory  of  evolution,  is  entirely 
founded  on  inductions.  From  all  the  biological  incidents  in 
plant  life,  in  animal  life,  and  in  human  life,  we  have  derived 
the  certain  inductive  conception  that  the  whole  of  the  or- 
ganic inhabitants  of  our  globe  originated  in  accordance  with 
one  single  law  of  evolution.  To  this  law  of  evolution,  La- 
marck, Darwin,  and  their  successors  gave  definite  form  in 
the  theory  of  descent  All  the  interesting  phenomena  ex- 
hibited by  Ontogeny,  Paheontology,  Comparative  Anatomy, 
Dysteleology,  Chorology,  the  (Ekology  of  organisms,  all  the 
important  general  laws,  which  we  infer  from  multitudinous 
phenomena  of  these  different  sciences,  and  which  are  most 
intimately  connected  together,  are  the  broad  inductive 
data  from  which  is  drawn  the  most  extensive  inductive 
law  of  Biology,     Because  the  innate  connection  between  all 
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these  infinitely  various  groups  of  phenomena  in  these  dif- 
ferent departments  becomes  explicable  and  comprehensible 
solely  through  the  theory  of  descent,  therefore  this  theory 
of  evolution  must  be  regarded  as  an  extensive  inductive 
law.  If  we  now  really  apply  this  inductive  law,  and  with 
its  help  seek  to  discover  the  descent  of  individual  organic 
species,  we  must  necessarily  form  phylogenetic  hypotheses, 
which  are  of  an  essentially  deductive  nature,  and  which  are 
inferences  from  the  general  theory  of  descent  back  to  indi- 
vidual particular  cases.  These  special  deductive  conclusions 
are,  however,  in  accordance  with  the  inexorable  laws  of 
Logic,  as  justifiable,  as  necessary,  and  as  indispensable  in 
our  department  of  knowledge  as  the  general  inductive 
conclusions  of  which  the  whole  theory  of  evolution  is 
formed.  The  doctrine  of  the  animal  parent-forms  of  man- 
kind is  also  a  special  deductive  law  of  this  kind,  which  is 
the  logical  conclusion  from  the  general  inductive  law  of  the 
theory  of  descent.^** 

As  is  now  very  generally  acknowledged,  both  by  the 
adherents  of  and  the  opponents  of  the  theory  of  descent, 
the  choice,  in  the  matter  of  the  origin  of  the  human  race, 
lies  between  two  radically  different  assumptions  :  We  must 
either  accustom  ourselves  to  the  idea  that  all  the  various 
species  of  animals  and  plants,  Man  also  included,  ori- 
ginated independently  of  each  other  by  the  supernatural 
process  of  a  divine  "creation,"  which  as  such  is  entirely 
removed  from  the  sphere  of  scientific  observation — or  we 
are  compelled  to  accept  the  theory  of  descent  in  its  entirety, 
and  trace  the  human  race,  equally  with  the  various  animal 
and  plant  species,  from  an  entirely  simple  primaeval  parent- 
form.     Between  these  two  assumptions  there  is  no  third 
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established  ;  others,  on  the  contrary,  are  most  doubtful ;  in 
yet  others,  it  depends  upon  the  subjective  proportion  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  naturalist  and  on  his  capability  of  draw- 
ing conclusions,  what  degree  of  probability  he  will  accord 
to  them.  It  is,  at  all  events,  necessary  thoroughly  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  absolute  certainty  of  the  general 
(inductive)  theory  of  descent,  and  the  relative  certainty  of 
the  special  (deductive)  hypothesis  of  descent.  We  can 
never  in  any  case  prove  the  whole  ancestral  line  of  an- 
cestors of  an  organism  with  the  same  certainty  with  which 
we  regard  the  theory  of  descent  as  the  only  scientific  expla- 
nation of  the  organic  forms.  On  the  contrary,  the  special 
proof  of  all  separate  parent-forms  must  always  remain 
more  or  less  incomplete  and  hypothetical  That  is  quite 
natural.  For  all  the  records  of  creation  upon  which  we 
rely  are  in  a  great  measure  incomplete,  and  will  always 
remain  incomplete;  just  as  in  the  case  of  Comparative 
Philology. 

Above  aU,  Palaeontology,  the  most  ancient  of  all  records 
of  creation,  is  in  the  highest  degree  incomplete.  We  know 
that  all  the  petrifications  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
form  but  an  insignificantly  small  fragment  of  the  whole 
number  of  animal  forms  and  plant  forms  which  have  ever 
existed.  For  each  extinct  species  obtained  by  is  in  a  petrified 
condition,  there  are  at  least  a  hundred,  probably  thousands 
of  extinct  species  which  have  left  no  trace  of  their  existence. 
This  extreme  and  most  deplorable  defectiveness  of  the  palaeon- 
tological  record  of  creation,  upon  which  it  is  impossible  to 
insist  too  strongly,  is  very  easily  accounted  for.  The  very 
conditions  under  which  organic  remains  become  petrified 
necessitate  it.     It  is  also  pailly  explicable  as  the  result  of 
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an  imperfect  knowledge  in  this  department  It  must  be 
remembered,  that  far  the  greater  proportion  of  the  rock 
(Strata  which  constitute  the  mountain  masses  of  the  surface 
of  the  earth  is  not  yet  unfolded  to  us.  Of  the  count 
less  petrifications  which  are  hidden  in  the  huge  moun- 
tain chains  of  Asia  and  Africa,  we  knov  but  a  few  small 
samples.  Part  of  Europe  and  of  North  America  has  alone 
been  more  minutely  explored.  The  whole  of  the  petri- 
factions accurately  known  and  in  our  collections  do  not 
amount  to  a  hundredth  part  of  those  which  really  exist  in 
the  crust  of  the  earth.  In  this  respect  we  may,  therefore, 
expect  a  rich  harvest  of  discoveries  in  the  futura  But,  in 
spite  of  this,  the  pakeontological  record  of  creation  (for 
reasons  which  I  have  amply  explained  in  Chapter  XV.  of 
my  "  Natural  History  of  Creation ")  will  always  remain 
extremely  incomplete. 

Not  less  incomplete  is  the  second,  most  important  record 
of  creation,  that  of  Ontogeny.  For  the  Pliylogeny  of  the 
individual  it  is  the  most  important  of  all  Yet,  it  also  has 
ita  great  defects,  and  often  leaves  us  in  the  lurch.  In  this 
matter,  we  must  distinguish  quite  clearly  between  palin- 
genetic  and  kenogenetic  phenomena,  between  the  original, 
inherited  evolution  and  the  later,  vitiated  evolution.  We 
must  never  forget  that  the  laws  of  abri<1ged  and  vitiated 
heredity  frequently  disguise  the  original  course  of  evolution 
beyond  recognition.  The  reproduction  of  the  Phylogcny 
in  the  Ontogeny  is  but  rarely  tolerably  complete.  The 
earliest  and  most  important  stages  of  germ -history  are 
usually  the  most  abridged  and  compressed.  The  youthful 
evolutionary  forms  have  in  turn  often  adapted  themselves 
to  new  conditions,  and  have  thus  been   modified.      The 
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struggle  for  existence  has  excited  an  equally  strong  modify' 
ing  influence  upon  the  various  independent  and  yet  un- 
developed young  forms,  as  upon  the  developed  and  mature 
forms.  Therefore,  in  the  Ontogeny  of  the  higher  animal 
form?  the  Phylogeny  has  been  ver}'^  greatly  limited  by  Keno- 
g^nesis  ;  as  a  rule,  only  a  blurred  and  much  vitiated  picture 
of  the  original  course  of  evolution  of  their  ancestors  now 
lies  before  us  in  the  Ontogeny.  Only  with  great  precaution 
and  judgment  dare  we  infer  the  tribal  history  directly  from 
the  germ-history.  Moreover,  the  germ-history  itself  is 
known  to  us  only  in  the  case  of  very  few  species. 

Lastly,  the  highly  important  record  of  creation  aflTorded 
by  Comparative  Anatomy  is  unfortunately  very  incomplete, 
and  for  the  simple  reason,  that  the  number  of  extant 
animal  species  forms  but  a  very  small  fragment  of  the 
whole  number  of  different  animal  forms  that  have  existed 
from  the  beginning  of  the  organic  history  of  the  world  to 
the  present  time.  The  total  sum  of  the  latter  may  safely 
be  estimated  at  several  millions.  The  number  of  those 
animals  the  organization  of  which  has  at  present  been 
investigated  by  Comparative  Anatomy  is  very  small  in  pro- 
portion. The  more  extended  investigations  of  the  future 
will,  here  also,  open  up  unexpected  treasures. 

In  view  of  this  evident  and  natural  incompleteness  of 
the  most  important  records  of  creation,  we  must  of  course 
take  good  care,  in  the  tribal  history  of  Man,  not  to  lay  too 
gi-eat  weight  on  single  known  animal  forms,  nor  with  equal 
certainty  to  consider  all  the  stages  of  evolution  which  come 
under  our  consideration,  as  parent-forma  On  the  contrary, 
in  hypothetically  arranging  onr  ancestral  line,  we  must 
take  good  care  to  remember  that  the  single  hjrpothetical 
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x>ur8e.  Either  a  blind  belief  in  creation,  or  a  scientific 
theory  of  evolution.  By  assuming  the  latter,  and  this  is  the 
only  possible  natural -scientific  concei)tion  of  the  univei*se, 
we  are  enabled,  with  the  help  of  Comparative  Anatomy  and 
Ontogeny,  to  recognize  the  human  ancestral  line  with  a 
certain  approximate  degree  of  certainty,  just  as  is  more  or 
less  the  case  with  respect  to  all  other  organisms.  Our 
pnjvious  study  of  the  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Ontogeny 
of  Man,  and  of  other  Vertebrates,  has  made  it  quite  clear 
that  we  must  first  seek  the  pedigree  of  mankind  in  that  of 
the  vertebrate  tribe.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  (if  the 
theory  of  descent  is  correct)  Man  has  developed  as  a  true 
Vertebrate,  and  that  he  originated  from  one  and  the  same 
oommon  parent-form  with  all  other  Vertebrates.  This 
special  deduction  must  be  regarded  as  quite  certain,  correct- 
ness of  the  inductive  law  of  the  theory  of  descent  being  of 
coui'se  first  granted.  No  single  adherent  of  the  latter  can 
raise  a  doubt  about  this  important  deductive  conclusion. 
We  can,  moreover,  name  a  series  of  different  forms  of  the 
vertebrate  tribe,  which  may  be  safely  regarded  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  different  successive  phylogenetic  stages  of 
evolution,  or  as  different  members  of  the  human  ancestral 
line.  We  can  also  prove  with  equal  certainty  that  the 
vertebrate  tribe  as  a  whole  originated  from  a  group  of  low 
invertebrate  animal  forms;  and  among  these  we  can  again 
with  more  or  less  certainty  recognize  a  series  of  mem  Iters 
of  the  ancestral  chain. 

We  must,  however,  at  once  expressly  say  that  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  different  hypotheses  of  descent,  wliich  are 
founded  entirely  on  special  deductive  inferences,  is  very 
unequal     Several   of  these  conclusions  are   already   fully 
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|)arent-fonns  are  of  very  diverse  values  in  relation  to  the 
certainty  of  our  knowledge.  From  the  few  remarks  which, 
while  speaking  of  the  Ontogeny,  we  made  as  to  the  con-e- 
spoKding  phylogenetic  forms,  it  will  have  been  understood 
that  some  germ-forms  may  with  certainty  be  regarded  as 
reproductions  of  con-esponding  parent-forms.  We  recog- 
nized the  human  egg-cell  and  the  parent-cell  which  results 
from  the  impregnation  of  the  latter  as  the  first  and  most 
important  form  of  this  kind. 

From  the  weighty  fact  that  the  egg  of  the  human  being, 
like  the  egg  of  all  other  animals,  is  a  simple  cell,  it  may  be 
quite  certainly  inferred  that  a  one-celled  parent-form  once 
existed,  from  which  all  the  many-celled  animals,  Man  in- 
cluded, developed. 

A  second  very  significant  germ-form,  which  evidently 
reproduces  a  primaBval  parent-form,  is  the  germ-vesicle 
(Blastula),  a  simple  hollow  sphere,  the  wall  of  which  con- 
sists of  a  single  cell-stratum.  A  third  extremely  import- 
ant form  in  germ-history,  which  may  be  quite  safely  and 
directly  referred  back  to  the  tribal  history,  is  the  true  Gas- 
trula.  This  most  interesting  larval  form  already  exhibits 
the  animal  body  composed  of  two  germ-layers,  and  fur- 
nished with  the  fundamental  primitive  organ,  the  intestinal 
canaL  Now,  as  the  same  two-layered  germ-condition,  with 
the  primitive  rudiment  of  the  intestinal  canal,  is  common  to 
all  the  other  animal  tribes  (with  the  single  exception  of  the 
Primitive  Animals,  Protozoa),  we  may  certainly  from  this 
infer  a  common  parent-fonn  of  similar  construction  to  the 
Oastrula,  the  Gastrsea  Equally  important  in  their  bearing 
on  the  Phylogeny  of  Man,  are  the  very  important  ontoge- 
aetical  form  conditions  which  correspond  to  certain  Worm.s 
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Skull -less  Animals  (Acrania),  Fishes,  etc.,  etc.  On  the  othei 
hand,  between  these  quite  certain  and  most  valuable  phylo- 
genetic  points,  great  gaps  in  our  knowledge  unfortunately 
exist,  with  which  we  shall  again  and  again  meet,  and  which 
are  satisfactorily  explained  by  reasons  which  have  already 
been  named,  especially  by  the  incompleteness  of  Palaeon- 
tology, of  Comi)arative  Anatomy,  and  Ontogeny. 

In  the  first  attempts  to  construct  the  human  ancestral 
line,  which  I  made  in  my  Generelle  Morphologic,  and  in 
the  "  Natural  History  of  Creation,*'  I  arranged  first  ten, 
and,  later,  twenty-two  different  animal  forms,  which,  with 
more  or  less  certainty,  may  be  regarded  as  the  animal  an- 
cestors of  the  human  race,  and  which  must  be  looked  upon 
as  in  a  sense  the  most  important  stages  of  evolution  in 
the  long  evolutionary  series  from  the  one-celled  organisms 
up  to  Man.*^  Of  these  twenty  to  twenty-two  animal  forms, 
about  eight  fall  within  the  older  division  of  the  Inverte- 
brates, while  twelve  to  fourteen  belong  to  the  more  recent 
Vertebrate  division.  How  these  twenty -two  most  important 
parent-forms  in  the  human  ancestral  line  are  distributed 
through  the  five  main  periods  of  the  organic  history  of  the 
earth,  is  shown  in  the  following  Table  (XVI.).  At  least  half 
of  these  twenty-two  stages  of  evolution  (that  is,  the  eleven 
oldest  ancestral  forms)  are  found  within  the  Archilithic 
Epoch,  within  that  first  main  period  of  the  organic  history  of 
the  earth,  which  includes  the  larger  half  of  the  latter,  and 
during  which  probably  only  aquatic  organisms  existed.  The 
eleven  remaining  parent-forms  fall  within  the  four  remaining 
main  Epochs :  three  within  the  Palaeolithic  Epoch,  three 
within  the  Mesolithic  Epoch,  and  four  within  the  Caenolithic 
Epoch.  In  the  last,  the  Anthropolithic  Age,  Man  already 
existed* 
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If  we  would  now  undertake  the  difficult  attempt  to  dis- 
ttfvei  the  phylogenetic  course  of  evolution  of  these  twenty- 
two  human  ancestral  stages  from  the  very  commencement  of 
life,  find  if  we  venture  to  lift  the  dark  veil  which  covers  the 
oldest  secrets  of  the  organic  history  of  the  earth,  we  must 
undoubtedly  seek  the  first  beginning  of  life  among  those 
wonderful  living  beings  which,  under  the  name  of  Monera,  we 
have  already  frequently  pointed  out  as  the  simplest  known 
organisms.  They  are,  at  the  same  time,  the  simplest 
conceivable  organisms;  for  their  entire  body,  in  its  fully 
developed  and  freely  moving  condition,  consists  merely 
of  a  small  piece  of  structureless  primitive  slime  or  plasson, 
of  a  small  fragtnent  of  that  extraordinarily  important  nitro- 
genous carbon  compound,  which  is  now  universally  esteemed 
the  most  important  material  substratum  of  all  the  active 
phenomena  of  life.  The  experiences  of  the  last  ten  years 
particularly  have  convinced  us  with  more  and  more  cer- 
tainty that  wherever  a  natural  body  exhibits  the  active 
phenomena  of  life,  nutrition,  propagation,  spontaneous 
movement,  and  sensation,  a  nitrogenous  carbon  compound, 
belonging  to  the  chemical  group  of  albuminous  bodies,  is 
always  active,  and  represents  the  material  substance  through 
which  these  vital  activities  are  effected.  Whether,  in  a 
monistic  sense,  we  conceive  the  function  as  the  direct  effect 
of  the  formed  material  substance,  or,  in  a  dualistic  8en.se,  we 
regard  "  Matter  and  Force"  as  distinct,  it  is  at  least  certain 
that,  hitherto,  no  living  organism  has  been  ob.served  in  which 
the  exercise  of  vital  activities  was  not  in.separably  connected 
with  a  plasson -body.  In  the  Monera,  the  sini[)l<*st  con- 
ceivable organisms,  the  whole  lx)dy  consi.<ts  inenly  of  plasson, 
correaponding  to  the  "  primitive  slime  **  of  earlier  natural 
philosophy. 
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Sjfftematio  Surrey  of  the  most  Important  Stages  in  the  Animal 

Ancestral  Line  of  Man. 
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The  soft  slimelike  plasson-substance  of  the  body  of  the 
Bloneron  is  commonly  called  "  protoplasmaf**  and  identified 
with  the  cell-substance  of  ordinary  animal  and  plant  cells. 
As,  however,  Eduard  van  Beneden,  in  his  excellent  work 
upon  the  Gregarinae,  first  clearly  pointed  out,  we  must, 
strictly  speaking,  distinguish  thoroughly  between  the 
plasson  of  cytods  and  the  protoplasm  of  cells.  This  dis- 
tinction is  of  special  importance  in  its  bearing  on  the  history 
of  evolution.  As  was  before  incidentally  mentioned,  we 
must  assume  two  different  stages  of  evolution  in  those  ele- 
mentary organisms,  which,  as  formative  particles  or  plastids, 
represent  organic  individuality  of  the  first  order.  The  older 
and  lower  stage  is  that  of  the  cy  tods«  in  which  the  whole  body 
consists  of  but  one  kind  of  albuminous  substance,  of  the 
simplest  plasson  or  formative  material  The  more  recent 
and  higher  stage  is  that  of  cells,  in  which  a  separation  or 
differentiation  of  the  original  plasson  into  two  different 
kinds  of  albuminous  substances,  into  the  inner  cell-kernel 
(nudens),  and  the  outer  cell-substance  (pi'otoplasma),  has 
already  taken  place. 

The  Monera  are  the  sunplest  permanent  cytods.  Their 
entire  body  consists  merely  of  soft,  structureless  plasson. 
However  thoroughly  we  examine  them  with  the  help  of 
the  most  delicate  chemical  reagents  and  the  strongest  optical 
instruments,  we  yet  find  that  all  the  parts  are  completely 
homogeneous.  These  Monera  are,  therefore,  in  the  strictest 
■onse  of  the  word,  "  organisms  without  organs ;  *  or  even,  in 
a  strictly  philosophical  sense,  they  might  not  even  be  called 
"organisms,"  since  they  posseas  no  organs,  since  they  are 
not  comjxxsed  of  various  particles.  They  can  only  be  called 
oif^anisms,  in  so  far  as  they  are  capable  of  exercising  the 
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organic  phenomena  of  life,  of  nutrition,  reproduction,  sensa- 
tion, and  movement.  If  wc  tried  to  construct,  a  jtriori,  the 
simplest  conceivable  organism,  wc  should  always  be  com- 
pelled to  fall  back  upon  such  a  Monera. 

Although  in  all  real  Monera  the  body  consists  merely 
of  such  a  small  living  piece  of  plasson,  yet,  among  the 
Monera,  which  have  been  observed  in  the  sea  and  in 
fresh  water,  we  have  been  able  to  distinguish  several  dif- 
ferent genera  and  species,  varying  in  the  mode  in  which  their 
tiny  bodies  move  and  reproduce.  In  the  ways  in  which 
movement  is  accomplished  very  noticeable  differences  exist. 


FlO.  163. — A  Moneron  (Prolmnffifcn)  in  tho  act  of  reprodnction :  A,  the 
nhole  Monenm,  which  moves,  like  the  ordinary  Anusba,  by  means  of  variablo 
prooeSBes ;  B,  a  contraction  ronnd  its  circamfereuce  parts  it  into  two  halves  ; 
C,  the  two  halves  BOpBratc,  and  each  now  forms  an  indopendout  individual 
(much  enlarged). 

In  some  Monera,  especially  in  the  Protamceba  (Fig.  163), 
the  formless  body,  during  its  movements,  invariably  de- 
velops only  a  few,  short,  and  blunt  processes,  which  project 
like  fingers,  slowly  altering  their  fonn  and  size,  but  never 
branching.  In  other  Monera,  on  the  other  hand  (e.g., 
Protomyxa,  Myxastruvi),  very  numerous,  long,  fine,  and 
generally  thread-like  processes  arise  from  the  surface  of 
the   movable   body,   and    these   branch    iiT^ularly,   inter- 
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twining  their  free  moving  ends,  so  as  to  form  a  net.     Huge 
masses  of  such  slime-nets  crawl  upon  the  deepest  bottom 
of  the  sea  {Bathybius,  Fig.  164).     Within  these  soft  slime- 
like plasson-nets  slow  currents  continually  pass.     Such  a 
Moneron    may    be    fed   with    finely   pulverized    colouring 
matter  (for  instance,   carmine  or   indigo  powder),  if  this 
powder  is  scattered  in  the  drop  of  water  under  the  micro- 
scope,  in   which    the  Moneron  i^  contained.      The  grains 
of  colouring  matter  at  first  adhere  to  the  surface  of  the 
slimy  body,  and  then  gradually  penetrate,  and  are  driven 
about  in  irregular  directions.     The  separate  smallest  par- 
ticles,  or  molecules,  of  the   Moneron-body,  called  "  plas- 
tidules,"  ^^    displace    each    other,    change    their    relative 
positions,  and  thus  effect  a  change  in  the  position  of  the 
absorbed   particles  of  colouring   matter.     This  change   of 
position,  at  the  same  time,  proves  positively  that  a  hidden 
delicate  structure  does  not  exist.     It  might  be  argued  that 
the   Monera  are   not  really   structureless,  but  that   their 
organization  is  so  minute  that,  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
adequate power  of  our  magnifying  glasses,  it  is  invisible. 
This  objection  is,  however,  invalid,  for  by  the  experiment 
of  feeding,  we  can,  at  any  moment,  prove  the  entrance  of 
foreign,  formed,  small  bodies  into  the  diflerent  parts  of  the 
body  of  the  Moneron,  and  that  these  are  irregularly  driven 
about  in  all  directions.     At  the  same  time  we  see  that  the 
changeable  network  of  threads,  formed  by  the  branching 
of  the  protoplasmic  threads  and  the  coalescence  of  the  con- 
tiuent  branches,   alter   their   configuration  every  moment; 
just  as  has  long  been  known  to  occur  in  the  thread-nets 
of  the  protoplasm  in  the  interior  of  the  plant-cells.     The 
Monera  are,  therefore,  really  homogeneous  and  structureless; 
37 
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each  part  of  the  body  is  every  other  part.  Each  part  caii 
absorb  and  digest  nourishment ;  each  part  is  excitable  and 
sensitive ;  each  part  can  move  itself  independently ;  and 
lastly,  each  part  is  capable  of  reproduction  and  regenera- 
tion. 

The  reproduction  of  Monera  always  occurs  asexuaUy. 
In  the  Protamoeba  (Fig.  163),  each  individual,  after  it 
has  grown  to  a  certain  size,  simply  separates  into  two 
pieces.  Round  the  circumference  of  the  body  a  contraction 
arises,  as  in  cell-division.  The  connection  between  the  two 
halves  continually  becomes  more  slender  (B),  and  finally 
parts  in  the  middle.  Thus,  in  the  simplest  possible  way, 
two  new  individuals  proceed  bj*  self-division  from  one 
quite  simple  individual  (£7).  Other  Monera,  after  they  have 
grown  to  a  certain  size,  gather  themselves  together  into  a 
spherical  form.  The  globular  protoplasmic  body  exudes 
a  jelly-like  protecting  envelope,  and  a  breaking-up  of  the 
whole  plasson-ball  takes  place  within  this  covering ;  it 
breaks  either  into  four  pieces  (yampyrella),  or  into  a 
large  number  of  smaller  globules  {ProUynionaa,  Protomyaxi ; 
cf.  Plato  I.  in  the  "  Natural  History  of  Creation  ").  After 
a  time,  these  globules  begin  to  move,  split  the  integument 
by  their  movement,  and  emerge;  after  which  they  float 
about  by  means  of  a  long,  thin,  thread-shaped  process. 
Elach  again  passes  by  simple  growth  into  the  mature  form. 
Thus,  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  difierent  genera  and 
species  of  Monera,  on  one  hand,  by  the  form  of  the  different 
processes  of  the  body,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the 
different  kind  and  manner  of  reproduction.  In  the  appendix 
to  my  monograph  of  the  Monera  I  enumerated  eight  genera 
and  sixteen  species  ("  BioL  Studion,"  vol.  L  p.  182).     The 
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most  remarkable  of  all  Moncra  is  the  Bathybiua,  which  vraa 
diacovered  by  Huxley  in  1863  (Fig.  164).  This  woodorful 
UoneroD  Uvea  in  tlio  deepest  partx  of  the  so&,  especi&Uy  in 


Fia.  lOi. — BMbjbioa  Uisokalii  ^iluilo^j.     A  nuinii  luoui  u[  tlie  tDrmlew 
•ad  ooalmiullf  ohuiguig  pUuou>nat  of  Uui  Uoubtod  from  Uw  AtUntio 


the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  in  places  covers  the  whole  floor 
of  the  sea  in  such  niassus,  that  the  fine  mud  on  the  latter 
consists,  in  ffrc&t  measure,  of  living  slime  The  protoplasm 
in'  these  fonnlesa  nets  does  not  seem  ditTorentiated  at 
all;  each  little  piece  is  capable  of  forming  an  individual. 
The  active  amteboid  movements  of  these  formless  pieces  of 
plassoD,  which  were  first  observed  by  the  English  zoologists 
Carpenter  and  Wyville  Thomson,  ha\'e  recently  been  again 
observed  by  the  German  Arctic  voyager,  Emil  Beaaels,  in 
the  Bathybius  of  the  coast  of  Greenland.*" 

The  origin   and    in)|>ortanc8  of  these   huge   masM*  of 
living,  formless  plasson-bodics  in  the  lowest  depOis  of  the 
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sea>  raises  many  different  inquiries  and  thoughts.  Spon 
taneous  generation,  especially,  is  naturally  suggested  by  the 
Bathybius.  We  have  already  found  that,  for  the  origin  of 
first  Monera  upon  our  globe,  the  assumption  of  spontaneous 
generation  is  a  necessary  hypothesis.  We  shall  be  all  the 
more  inclined  to  confirm  it  now  that,  in  the  Monera,  we  have 
recognized  those  simplest  organisms,  the  origin  of  which 
by  spontaneous  generation,  in  the  present  condition  of  our 
science,  no  longer  involves  very  great  difficulties.  For  the 
Monera  actually  stand  on  the  very  boundary  between 
organic  and  inorganic  natural  bodies.^* 

Next  to  the  simple  cytod-bodies  of  the  Monera,  as  the 
second  ancestral  stage  in  the  human  pedigree  (as  in  that  of 
all  other  animals),  cpmes  the  simple  cell,  that  most  undifferen- 
tiated cell-form,  which,  at  the  present  time,  still  leads  an 
independent  solitary  life,  as  the  Amoeba.  For  the  first  and 
oldest  process  of  organic  differentiation,  which  affected  the 
homogeneous  and  structureless  plasson-body  of  the  Monera, 
caused  the  separation  of  the  latter  into  two  different  sub- 
stances ;  an  inner  firmer  substance,  the  kernel,  or  nucleus, 
and  an  outer,  softer  substance,  the  cell-substance,  or 
protoplasma.  By  this  extremely  important  separative  pro- 
cess, by  the  differentiation  of  the  plasson  into  nucleus  and 
protoplasm,  the  organized  cell  originated  from  the  structure 
less  cytod,  the  nucleolated  from  the  non-nucleolated  plastid 
That  the  ceUs  which  fii-st  appeared  upon  the  earth  origin- 
ated in  tiiis  manner,  by  the  differentiation  of  the  Monera,  is 
a  conception  which  in  the  present  condition  of  histological 
knowledge  seems  quite  allowable ;  for  we  can  even  yet 
directly  observe  this  oldest  histological  process  of  differ- 
entiation in  Ontogeny.    It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the 
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^^-ccll  of  animals,  uitlu'i-  lu'loi-y  ui-  alUir  t'ottill/ation,  the 
original  kenml  •Ii.sa|iiH!iUvil.  W'v  i;x|>lain(.-il  tliiN  [)liL'iioin<!noii 
as  a  rc'vm-»ton  or  atnviHUi,  ami  assiinicil  that  the  egg-cell 
in  accoi-ilancc  with  the  law  of  Intent  liei'cdity,  fit-st  (alli, 
back  into  the  kenieUIesH,  cyUxI  stage  {Fig.  105).  It  xs  only 
afler  fei-tilization  i.s  acconi]ilishe<l  that  a  new  cell-kernel 
arises  in  this  cytoil,  which  thus  becomes  the  parent-cell 
(Cytultt,  Fig.  IGO).  The  ti^an-sitory  kernel-less  cytod-con- 
dition,  intermediate  between  the  egg-celi  and  the  parent- 
cell,  is  an  interesting  genn-fonn,  because,  in  accordance 
vith  the  fundamental  law  of  Biogeny,  it  reproduce-t  the 
original,  oldest  parent-fonn  of  the  Moneron ;  we  therefoi'o 
call  it  the  Monemla.     (Cf.  vol.  i.  pp.  178-1S3.) 


-M,mcnil«  ..r  M«...i,.:.l  {K.il,hi.l      Tl,r  frrtiliw,!  ftnt  a-U  nfloi- 
niiclenR  >■>  ■  Kiniplc  Ul]  ..f  pr.-t.^.liiHT ,  (.1).  Tl.runtercotrrinit 

T  ().(  •.irrtnl  oi.  m  thi'  ..til.i.li-  u(  thi-  Intler.      In  (Iim  a  fpw 


ri»ihl-  ,.), 


•Kxliflnl  fnna  p^lnrida ; 


II  Mnrnmnl  (tinl.liil)  I.  ptrt-nl- 
,  iimtniilanD  of  Uio  parpol.crll ;  •, 
*.  (wt*r  albiiminMU  corering. 
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We  have  already  explained  the  one-celled  germ-form 
which  we  see  in  the  original  egg-cell  and  the  parent-cell 
which  is  originated  by  the  fertilization  of  the  egg-cell,  as 
the  reproduction  of  a  one-celled  parent-form,  to  which  we 
ascribed  the  organization  of  an  Amoeba  (cf.  Chap.  VI.).  For 
the  Amoeba,  as  it  yet  lives  widely  distributed  in  tlie  fresh 
and  salt  waters  of  the  globe,  must  be  regarded  as  the  most 
undifferentiated  and  most  original  of  the  various  one-celled 
Primitive  Animals.  As  the  immature  primitive  egg-cells 
(which  as  "primitive  eggs"  or  Protova  are  found  in  the 
ovary  of  animals)  are  indistinguishable  from  ordinary 
Amoebae,  we  are  justified  in  pointing  to  the  Amoeba  as  the 
one-celled  phylogenetic  foi-m,  which,  in  accordance  with  the 
fundamental  law  of  Biogeny,  is  at  the  present  time  yet 
reproduced  in  the  ontogenetic  primitive  condition  of  the 
"Amoeboid  egg-cell."  As  evidence  of  the  striking  cor- 
respondence of  the  two  cells,  it  was  incidentally  men- 
tioned that  in  the  case  of  some  Sponges  the  real  eggs  of 
these  animals  were  formerly  described  as  parasitic  Amoebae. 
Large  one-celled  Ajnoeba-like  organisms  were  seen  creeping 
about  in  the  interior  of  the  Sponge,  and  were  mistaken  for 
parasites.  It  was  only  afterwards  that  it  was  discovered 
that  these  "parasitic  Amoebae"  (Fig.  1G8)  are  really  the  eggs 
of  the  Sponge,  from  which  the  young  Sponges  develop. 
These  egg-cells  of  the  Sponge  are,  however,  so  like  the 
(rue  common  Amoebae  (Fig.  1C7)  in  size  and  structure,  in 
the  nature  of  their  nuclei  and  in  the  characteristic  form  of 
movement  of  their  continually  changing  false-feet  {pseudo- 
podia),  that,  unless  their  source  is  known,  it  is  impossible 
to  distinguish  them. 

This  phylogenetic  explanation  of  the  egg-cell  and  its 


refvruiicu  U>  tlie  jiriiiiii-val  aiicestiiil  liinii  uf  Uio  Aiiurlia, 
directly  c-iiabU's  us  tugivc  a  ticlintte  answer  to  tlie  old  lui- 
momns  i-iildic:  Wliicli  was  fii'st,  the  t-yg  or  the  hczi?    Wccaii 


Frn.  in?.— Armw1in(r  ATiiCB)>n(nini'h  i-nlnrvnl).  Thpm 
the  form -VHliie  of  n  »[ni|ilc  rnkpd  cell  Mill  nuivps  alxiiit  bj  miiuia  of  chuige- 
kblr  procesneii,  which  ai-o  Fxlpiidcd  fmni  llic  pnitu|>l(wniie  body  and  KK>in 
dnwn  in.  Iii  tho  iimido  in  llic  briKht-uoloured,  roiindiiih  cell-kGnicI  or 
noclpui. 

Fici,  IM.— ?:BKwo.n  tif  n  Clinlk-Si-iiip'  (IH.„tthi.<).  Tlir  <-KR-r<-U  cnvfm 
■boat  in  thr  body  i.f  flu-  Si-iiigp  liy  cxiciidin);  vnrinUo  [irocci'f-o",  like;  Ihoao 
of  the  ordinnry  AdiipIhi. 

now  very  Riniply  amwcr  tlii>;  Siilitiix-i]iiesti(in,  with  which 
our  opifonontx  try  U*  sliakc  or  «vt'ii  U>  rt'fut^'  ilit-  Theory  of 
Evolution.  The  efy;  exist--.!  much  earlier  tlian  the  h.-ii.  Of 
course  it  (lid  not  exist  in  the  form  tif  u.  bird's  e^,  Intt  as  an 
nndiffcrentiaU'd  aiii<i')>oid  cell  of  tlie  siinple.st  form.  The 
c^  exiMt*.'d  iin]ci>i'iidi>ntly  'hiring'  tlion-^nnd.s  of  years  an  a 
simplest  oiie-oelleil  organism,  a-s  llie  Amci-ha.  It  was  only 
after  the  desocn<lanfs  of  these  one-cill>-d  Primitive  AniinaU 
hail  devcioi.f.l  int.i  umny-celle.l  animiil  foni.s,  and  afU-r 
these  hod  si-xually  <UHereiili.iU-d,  that  tin'  egg,  in  the  pretient 
physiological  sense  of  the  word,  oiigiuatod  fioin  the  ainat- 
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bold  cell.  Even  then,  the  egg  was  fii*st  a  Gastnea-egg,  then 
a  Worm-egg,  then  an  Acrania-i^gg,  then  a  Fish-egg,  an  Am- 
phibian-egg,  a  Reptile-egg,  and  lastly,  a  Bird-egg.  The  egg 
of  the  Bird,  as  it  now  is,  is  a  most  complex  historical  pro- 
duct, the  result  of  countless  processes  of  heredity,  which 
have  occurred  in  the  course  of  many  millions  of  years.^** 

The  fact  that  this  primitive  egg-form,  as  it  first  appears 
in  the  ovary  of  the  most  dissimilar  animals,  is  always  of 
one  form,  an  undifferentiated  cell,  of  the  simplest  amoeboid 
character,  has    already  been  pointed  out  as  an  especially 
important  phenomenon.     In  this  earliest  young  condition, 
immediately  after  the  individual  egg-cell  has  originated  in 
consequence  of  a  separation  of  the  cells  of  the   maternal 
ovary,  no  essential  ditierence  is  recognizable  in  the  egg-celJs 
of  the  most  di&similar  animals.    (Of.  Fig.  10,  vol.  L  p.  134.)    It 
is  not  till  later,  when  the  primitive  egg-cells,  or  the  primitive 
eggs  (protova),  have  absorbed  different  kinds  of  nutritive 
yelk,  and  have  surrounded  themselves  with  variously  formed 
coverings,  and  in  other  ways  differentiated — it  is  not  till 
they  have  in  this  way  changed  into   after-eggs  (metova), 
that  those  of  different  classes   of  animals   can  usually  be 
distinguished.     These  peculiarities  of  the  developed  after- 
egg,  the  mature  egg,  are  naturally  to  be  considered  as  only 
secondarily  acquired,  by  adaptation  to  the  different  con- 
ditions of  existence  both  of  the  egg  itself  and  of  the  animal 
which  forms  the  egg. 

The  two  first  and  oldest  ancestral  fonns  of  the  human 
race,  which  we  have  now  considered,  the  Moneron  and  the 
Amoeba,  are,  considered  from  a  morphological  point  of  view, 
simple  organisms  and  individuals  of  the  first  order,  Plastida 
All  subsequent  stages  in  the  ancestral  chain  are,  on  the 
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other  hand,  compuiind  oi:ganism8  oi-  individunlx  of  liiglior 
ordet-r-social  aggregatioai  of  a  number  of  ccIIk,  Tliu 
earliest  of  tliese,  which,  under  the  name  of  Synanncbiv, 
we  must  rank  as  the  third  stage  of  our  pcdigi-ec,  are  quiU: 
simple  societies  of  all  homogeneous  undifferentiated  celh ; 
amceboid  communities.  To  be  certain  as  to  tlieir  nature 
aiid  origin,  we  need  only  trace  the  ontogenetic  product  of 
the  parent-cell  step  by  step.  After  the  cytula  (Fig.  ICG) 
has  originated,  by  the  re-formation  of  a  cell-kernel,  from 


Pia.  169. — Ori^nkl  or  primonlial  egf^lcKT>ge.  ,  The  parcnt-cpll.  i^r 
ojtaU,  which  ncnlted  tram  tb«  rertiliutioo  of  the  egK-celt,  fint  brekki  up. 
bj  >  ooatioDoiii  and  rogalMt  procen  of  diriiioii,  into  Ivn  cell*  [A),  then  iiiUi 
foar  (R),  then  into  eight  (C),  mnd,  batly,  i^itu  rer;  uaniproiu  cIcstiikv- 
oelli  (/>). 

the  Morula  (Fig,  165),  the  parent-cell  breaks  up,  by  n?p<>ftt*il 
division,  into  numerous  cells.  Wc  have  already  minut^-ly 
examined  thi.t  important  process  of 
egg-cleavage,  and  have  found  that  a)l 
the  various  modes  of  the  latter  are 
modifications  of  a  single  moiie.  that 
of  original  or  primordial  cleavage. 
(Of.  Chap,  VIIL,  p.  188.)  In  the  Ver- 
tebrate line  this  palingenetic  form  uf 
^g-cleavage  haa  been  accurately  re- 
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tained  to  the  present  time  only  by  the  Amphioxus,  while 
all  other  Vertebrates  have  assumed  a  modified  kenogenetic 
form  of  cleavage.    (Cf.  Table  III.,  vol  i.  p.  241.)     The  lattei 
certainly  originated  at  a  later  period  than  the  former,  and 
the  egg-cleavage  of  the  Amphioxus  is,  therefore,  extremely 
interesting  (vol.    i.  p.   442).      In  this  the  parent-cell  first 
parts  into   two  similar   cells,   the   two  first  cleavage-cells 
(Fig.   169,  A).     From  these,  by  continuous  division,  arise 
4,  8,  16,  32,  64  cells,  eta,  etc.  (Fig.  169).    The  final  result  of 
this  primordial  cleavage  was,  we  found,  the  formation  of  a 
globular  mass  of  cells,  which  was  entirely  composed  of  homo- 
geneous,  undifferentiated   cells   of  the   simplest  character 
(Figs.  170,  and  171,  E),    On  account  of  the  resemblance 
which  this  globular  mass  of  cells  bears  to  a  mulberry  or 
blackberry,  we  called  it  the  "  mulberry-germ/*  or  morula. 

This  "  morula "  evidently  at  the  present  day  shows  us 
the  many-celled  animal  body  in  the  same  entirely  simple 
primitive  condition  in  which,  in  the  earlier  Laurentian 
primitive  epoch,'  it  first  originated  from  the  one-celled 
amoeboid  primitive  animal  form.  The  morula  reproduces, 
in  accordance  with  the  fundamental  law  of  Biogeny,  the 
ancestral  form  of  the  Synamoeba.  For  the  first  cell-com- 
munities, which  then  formed,  and  which  laid  the  first 
foundation  of  the  higher  many-celled  animal  body,  must 
have  consisted  entirely  of  homogeneous  and  quite  simpk 
amoeboid  cells.  The  earliest  AmoebaB  lived  isolated  hermit 
lives,  and  the  amoeboid  cells,  which  originated  from  the 
division  of  these  one-celled  organisms,  must  also  have  long 
lived  isolated  and  self-dependent  lives.  Gradually,  however, 
by  the  side  of  these  one-celled  Primitive  Animals,  small 
amoeboid    communities  arose,  owing  to  the   fact  that  the 
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FiQ.  171. — GtTiriiimtion  of  a  coral  (Mnnoxenia  Darwinii):  i4,  monomla  i 
B,  parent-cell  (cytula);  C,  two  cleavage-cells;  D,  four  cleavage-cells ;  JS, 
mulberi-y-gorm  (morula)  ;  F,  vesicular  germ  {blastula)  ;  G,  vesicular  germ 
in  BocCion ;  Hf  infolded  vesicular  germ  in  section  ;  /,  gastrula  in  longita- 
dinal  tectiou;  K,  gastrala,  or  cap.gerni,  seen  from  the  outside. 


kindred  cells  which  originated  through  division  remained 
united.  The  advantages  which  these  first  cell-societies  had 
in  the  struggle  for  existence  over  the  solitary  hermit  cell 
must  have  favoured  their  progression,  and  have  encouraged 
further  development.  Yet  even  at  the  present  time  several 
genera  of  Primitive  Animals  live  in  the  sea  and  in  fresh 
water,  and  permanently  represent  these  primitive  cell- 
communities  in  their  simplest  form.  Such,  for  instance,  are 
several  species  of  Cystophrys  described  by  Archer,  the 
Rhizopods  described  by  Richard  Hertwig  under  the  name 
of  Microgrorrda  socialis,  and  the  Labyrinthulcc  which  were 
discovered  by  Cienkowski ;  formless  masses  of  homogeneous 
and  quite  simple  cells. ^**^ 

In  order  to  recognize  the  ancestors  of  the  human  races 
which  developed  fiirst  phylogenetically  from  the  Syn- 
amoeba,  we  need  only  continue  to  trace  the  ontogenetic 
modification  of  the  Amphioxus-morula  in  the  next  stages. 
The  first  thing  noticed  is  that  a  watery  fluid  collects  within 
the  solid  globular  cell-mass,  and  the  cells  are  forced 
together  and  driven  out  to  the  periphery  of  the  body 
(Fig.  171,  F,  0 ;  Plate  X.  Fig.  9).  The  solid  mulberry-germ 
thus  changes  into  a  simple  hollow  globe,  the  wall  of  which 
is  formed  of  a  single  cell-stratum.  This  cell-stratum  we 
called  the  germ-membrane  {blastodei'ma),  and  the  hollow 
globe  the  germ -membrane  vesicle  {blastula,  or  bUisto 
sphcsra). 
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The  interesting  blostula  germ-form  is  also  of  great  sig- 
nificance, for  the  modification  of  the  mulberry-germ  into  the 
germ-membrane  vesicle  takes  place  in  the  same  way  in  a 
great  many  animals  of  very  dissimilar  tribes ;  for  instance,  in 
many  Plant-animals  and  Worms,  in  the  Ascidians,  in  many 
Star-animals  (Echinoderma)  and  Soft-bodied  Animals 
{MoUusoa),  and  also  in  the  Amphioxus.  In  thode  animals, 
however,  in  the  ontogeny  of  which  there  is  no  real  palin- 
genetic  blastula,  this  deficiency  is  evidently  only  the  result 
of  kenogenctic  causes,  of  the  formation  of  a  nutritive  jelk 
and  of  other  conditions  of  embryonic  adaptation.  We  may 
therefore  assume  that  the  ontogenetic  blastula  is  the  repro- 
duction of  a  primaeval  phylogenetic  anccsti-al  form,  and  that 
all  animals  (with  the  exception  of  the  lower  Primitive 
Animals)  have  originated  from  a  common  parent-form,  the 
structure  of  which  was  essentially  that  of  a  germ-mem- 
brane vesicle.  In  many  lower  animals,  the  evolution  of  the 
blastula  takes  place  not  within  the  egg-coverings,  but  out- 
side this,  free  in  water.  Very  soon  ailer  this,  each  cell  of 
the  germ-membrane  begins  to  extend  one  or  more  movable, 
hair-like  protoplasmic  processes;  owing  to  the  fact  that 
these  cilia  or  whips  vibrate  in  the  water  the  whole  body 
swims  about  (Fig.  171,  F).  This  vesicular  larva,  the  body- 
wall  of  which  forms  a  cell-stratum,  and  which  rotates  and 
swims  by  means  of  the  united  vibrations  of  the  cilia»  has, 
ever  since  the  year  1847,  been  called  the  planula,  or  ciliated 
larva.  This  designation,  is,  however,  used  by  diflerent 
zoologists  in  difTerent  senses,  and  the  gastnila,  of  which  we 
shall  speak  presently,  has,  especially,  often  been  confused 
with  the  planula  It  is,  therefore,  more  convenient  to  call 
the  tine  planula-form  the  blastula. 
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Various  kinds  of  Primitive  Animals,  which  yet  exist 
botli  in  the  sea  and  in  fresh  water,  are  formed  essentially 
hkc  the  blastula,  and  which,  in  a  certain  sense,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  permanent  or  persistent  blastu la-forms,  hollow 
vesicles,  the  wall  of  which  is  formed  of  a  single  stratum  of 
ciliated  homogeneous  cells.  These  Planajads,  or  Blastaiads, 
as  they  may  be  called,  are  fonned  in  the  very  mixed  society 
of  the  Flagellatie,  especially  the  Volvoccs  (for  instance, 
Sipiura).  I  noticed  in  September,  1869,  on  the  Island  Gis-Oe, 
OQ  the  coast  of  Norway,  another  very  interesting  fonn,  which 
I  named  Magosphcf;ra  pkimUa  (Figs.  172,  173).  The  fully 
developed  body  of  this  forms  a  globular  vesicle,  the  wall  of 
which  is  composed  of  from  thirty  to  forty  vibratory  homo- 
geneous cells,  and  which  swims  about  freely  in  the  sea.    Aftei 


Pio.  172. — The  Norwegian  Flimmer-boll  (Magosphara  planvla),  Bwim. 
tniDg  bj  mc^aaa  of  Ltd  vibratilo  fringes  ;  seen  from  the  aorfaco. 

Fio.  173.— The  ntme,  in  aoction.  The  pear-shaped  cells  are  seen  lioDod 
(oKether  in  the  centre  o(  the  gelatinous  sphere  b;  a  lliread.liko  proceig. 
Bach  ooll  contBiiis  both  a  kerael  and  a  contractile  Tosicle. 
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having  reached  maturity  the  society  dissolves.  Each  sepa- 
rate cell  still  lives  a  while  independently,  grows,  and  changes 
into  a  crawling  Amoeba.  This  afterwards  assumes  a  globu- 
lar form,  and  encases  itself  by  exuding  a  structureless 
integument.  The  cell  now  has  just  the  appearance  of  a 
common  animal  egg.  After  it  has  remained  for  a  time  in 
this  quiescent  state,  the  cell  breaks  up,  by  means  of  con- 
tinued division,  first  into  2,  then  into  4,  8,  16,  32  cells. 
These  again  arrange  themselves  so  as  to  form  a  globular 
vesicle,  put  forth  cilia,  and  bursting  the  encasing  integu- 
ment, swim  about  in  the  same  Magosphnera-form  from 
which  we  started.  This  accomplishes  the  entire  life-history 
of  this  remarkable  Primitive  Animal.^^ 

If  we  compare  these  permanent  blastula-forms  with  the 
fireely  swimming  Flimmer-larvas  or  planula-condition,  of 
similar  structure,  of  many  other  lower  animals,  we  may 
with  certainty  infer  therefrom  the  former  existence  of  a 
primaeval  and  long-extinct  parent-form,  the  stiucture  of 
which  was  essentially  like  that  of  the  planula  or  blastula. 
We  will  call  this  the  Planaea,  or  Blastoa.  The  whole  body, 
in  its  fully  developed  condition,  consisted  of  a  simple  hollow 
globe,  filled  with  fluid  or  structureless  jelly,  the  wall  of 
which  formed  a  single  stratum  of  homogeneous  cells, 
covered  with  cilia.  Many  different  kinds  and  species  of 
Plana*a-like  Primitive  Animals  must  certainly  have  existed 
and  formed  a  distinct  class  of  Protozoa,  which  ^e  may  call 
Flimmer-swimmers  {PlaTunada).  A  remarkable  proof  of  the 
natural  philosophical  genius  with  which  Karl  Ernst  Baer 
penetrated  into  the  deepest  secrets  of  the  history  of  animal 
evolution,  is  that,  as  early  as  the  year  1828  (ten  years  before 
the  cell-theory  was  established),  he  guessed  the  significance 
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of  the  blastosphaera,  and,  truly  prophetically,  insisted  upon 
it  in  his  classical  "  Entwickelungsgeschichte  der  Thiere" 
(vol.  L  p.  223).  The  passage  in  question  says :  "  The  furthei 
back  we  go  in  evolution,  the  more  do  we  find  a  corre- 
spondence in  very  different  animals.  This  leads  us  to  the 
question :  Are  not  all  animals  in  the  beginning  .of  their 
evolution  essentially  alike,  and  is  there  not  a  primary  form 
common  to  all  ?  As  the  germ  is  the  undeveloped  animal 
itself,  it  is  not  without  reason  that  it  is  asserted  that  the 
simple  vesicular  form  is  the  common  primitive  form  from 
which  all  animals,  not  only  ideally,  but  also  historicaUy, 
develop/*  This  latter  sentence  has  not  only  ontogenetic, 
but  also  phylogenetic  significance,  and  is  all  the  more  note- 
worthy because  the  blastula  of  the  most  diverse  animals, 
and  the  constitution  of  its  wall  of  a  single  cell-stratum,  was 
not  then  known.  And  yet  Baer,  in  spite  of  the  extreme 
deficiency  of  his  empiric  grounds,  ventured  the  bold  state- 
ment: "At  their  first  appearance  all  animals  are  perhaps 
alike,  and  are  merely  hollow  globes." 

Next  to  the  primaeval  ancestral  form  of  the  Plansea,  as 
the  fifth  stage  in  the  human  pedigree,  is  the  Qastrsea^  a  form 
which  arises  from  the  Planaea.  Of  all  ancestral  forms  this, 
as  we  have  already  shown,  is  of  preeminent  philosophical 
significance.  Its  former  existence  is  certainly  proved  by  the 
very  important  gastrula^  which  is  met  with  as  a  transitory 
gorm-stage  in  the  ontogeny  of  the  most  various  animals 
(Fig.  171,  /,  K).  We  found  that  the  gastrula,  in  its  original, 
palingenetic  form,  i3  a  globular,  oval  or  oblong-round  body, 
with  one  axis  which  has  a  simple  cavity  with  one  opening 
(at  one  pole  of  the  axis).  This  is  the  primitive  intestinal 
cavity  with  its  mouth-opening.    The  intestinal  wall  consists 
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of  two  cell-sti-ata,  which  are,  in  fact,  the  two  primary  germ- 
layers,  the  animal  skin-layer,  and  the  vegetative  intestinal 
layer. 

The  ontogenetic  origin  of  the  gastrula  from  the  blastula 
at  the  present  day  affords  us  trustworthy  intelligence  as  to 
the  phylogenetic  origin  of  the  Qastnea  from  the  Plamea. 
We  found  that  on  one  side  of  the  globular  germ-membrane 
vesicle  a  groove-like  depression  begins,  and  this  inversion 
(invaginatio)  becomes  continually  deeper  (Fig.  171, 11).  At 
last  it  is  so  greats  that  the  outer,  inverted  part  of  the  germ- 
membrane,  or  blastoderm,  attaches  itself  closely  to  the  inner, 
uninverted  portion  (Fig.  171,  /).  Now,  if  guided  by  this 
ontogenetic  process,  we  wish  to  conceive  the  ph3'logenetic 
origin  of  the  Qastrsea  in  accordance  with  the  fundamental 
law  of  Biogeny,  we  must  imagine  that  the  one-layered  cell- 
society  of  the  globular  Plansea  began,  especially  at  one  point 
of  its  surface,  to  absorb  nourishment.  At  the  nutritive  point 
on  the  surfEice  of  the  ball  a  gioove-like  depression  was  gra- 
dually formed  by  natural  selection.  The  groove,  which  was 
at  first  quite  shallow,  in  course  of  time  became  continually 
deeper.  The  function  of  nourishing,  of  absorption  of 
nutriment,  and  digestion,  was  soon  limited  to  the  cells 
which  lined  the  groove,  while  the  other  ceUs  undertook  the 
function  of  movement  and  covering.  Thus  originated  the 
first  division  of  labour  among  the  oiiginally  homogeneous 
oells  of  the  Plansea. 

The  first  result  of  this  earliest  histological  differentia- 
tion was  the  distinction  of  two  different  kinds  of  cells ; 
within  the  hollow  the  nutritive  cells,  without,  on  the  sur- 
face, the  motive  or  locomotive  cells.  The  distinction  of  the 
two  primary  germ-layers  was  thus  cmised.    The  inner  cells 
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of  the  hollow  formed  the  inner  or  vegetative  layer,  acoom- 
plishing  the  fiinctions  of  nutrition ;  the  outer  cells  of  the 
covering  formed  the  outer  or  animal  layer,  exercising  the 
Aiiictions  of  locomotion  and  covering  the  body.  This 
^irst  and  oldest  process  of  differentiation  is  of  such  funda- 
mental significance  that  it  deserves  the  deepest  thought. 
When  we  consider  that  the  body  of  the  human  being, 
with  all  its  different  parts,  and  also  the  body  of  all  other 
higher  animals,  onginates  from  these  two  simple  primary 
germ-layers,  we  cannot  over-estimate  the  phylogenetic 
significance  of  the  gastrula.  For  in  the  quite  simple  primi- 
tive intestine,  or  the  primitive  intestinal  cavity  of  the 
gastrula  and  its  simple  mouth-opening,  the  first  real  organ 
of  the  animal  body,  in  a  morphological  sense,  is  gained ; 
the  earliest  genuine  organ,  from  which  all  the  other  organs 
have  difierentiated  at  a  later  period.  Tlie  whole  body  of 
the  gastrula  is  really  only  a  "  primitive  intestine." 

We  have  already  pointed  out  the  remarkable  agreement 
between  the  palingenetic  gastrula-forms  of  animals  of  the 
most  diverse  classes;  of  Sponges  (Fig.  174,  A),  Polyps, 
Corals  (Fig.  171,  /),  Medusae,  Wonns  (Fig.  175,  B)  Star- 
animals  {Echinoderma,  C),  Articulated  Animals  (Arthro- 
poda,  D),  Soft-bodied  Animals  (Molltisca,  EP),  and  Verte- 
biates  {F).  All  these  various  forms  of  the  palingenetic 
gastrula  are  much  alike,  and  are  only  distinguished  by  such 
unessential  and  subordinate  peculiarities,  that  the  systematic 
zoologist,  in  his  "  natural  system,"  could  only  represent  them 
as  different  species  of  a  single  genus.  The  various  kenoge- 
netic  gastrula-forms  which  have  been  described  were  also 
teferable  to  that  original  palingenetic  form  (vol.  i.  p.  23 1 ).  The 
gastrula  proved  to  be  a  germ-form  common  to  all  classes  of 
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animals,  with  the  exception  of  the  Protozoa.  This  highly 
impoi'tant  fact  juatiKcs  the  inference  in  accordance  with  the 
fundamental   law  of   Biogeny,   tliat   th»  various  ancestral 
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Pio.  l7i.^(A)  CiHiilTn}tottZoaphjfHaailrophy*t<na),  llMckel. 

Fto.  175.— (B)  (Imlnilii  of  k  Worm  (Am.vr.«unn,  Sn^jilta).    After  Kowa- 

FlO.  I7B,^(C)  Ciutrula  of  an  KfLim.l.-nii  (SUr-fwIi,  Uratler).  After 
Ala  land  FT  A)rMiiii. 

Flo.  177.-    {D)  Ga»tni)a  of  an  Artlin.potl  (I'riiniliTr  Crali,  Nau|.(i«.). 

Flo.  178.  (E)  (:a,.irula  of  a  M..IIm«.-  <I>on<l  ™ail.  /..m--"-).  AflT 
Karl  Kabl. 

Flo.  179.- (n  Giwtrula  of  «V..rUli™i«(I^«lrl.  .{mphi-t^-)  After 
Kowalefilcj. 
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lines  of  all  these  classes  of  animals  have  Jevcloped  phylo- 
genetically  from  the  same  parent-form.  This  most  signifi- 
cant primaeval  parent-form  is  the  GastrsBa. 

The  Gastrea  was  at  any  rate  ah-eady  present  in  the 
9ea  during  the  Laurentian  period,  and  by  means  of  its 
vibratory  fringe  hurried  about  in  the  water,  just  like  the 
yet  extant  free-moving  ciliafed  gastrulae  of  this  age.  Pro- 
bably the  primaeval  Gastraea,  which  has  been  extinct  for 
many  millions  of  years,  differed  from  the  living  gastrula 
of  the  present  day  only  in  some  unessential  point.  On 
grounds  derived  from  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Ontogeny, 
the  explanation  of  which  would  lead  us  too  far,  we  may 
assume  that  the  Gastraea  had  already  acquired  sexual  re- 
production, and  did  not  only  propagate  its  species  asexually 
(by  division — ^bud-formation  or  spore-formation),  as  was 
probably  the  case  with  the  four  preceding  ancestral  stages. 
Presumably,  single  cells  of  the  primary  germ-layers  as- 
sumed the  character  of  egg-cells,  others  that  of  fertilizing 
seed-cells.  (Of.  Chapter  XXV.)  This  hypothesis  is  founded 
on  the  fact  that  sexual  reproduction  is  yet  met  with  in  the 
same  simple  forms  in  the  lowest  Plant- Animals  (Zoophyta), 
especially  in  the  Sponges. 

Two  small  animal  forms  are  especially  interesting  in 
their  bearing  on  this  aspect  of  the  Gasti-aea  theory.  They 
have  as  yet  been  little  observed,  but  of  all  extant  animals 
they  are  most  nearly  allied  to  the  primaeval  Gastraea,  and 
may  therefore  be  called  "  the  Gastraeads  of  the  present 
day.*'^^  One  of  these  animals,  Haliyhyseyna  (Figs  180  and 
181),  has  been  described  by  Bowerbank  as  a  Sponge;  the 
other,  Oastrophysema,  by  Carter  as  a  Rhizopod  (as  "  Squa- 
mulina  *')•     The  entire  mature  body  of  the  developed  person 
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of  HaliphynemAi  formn  a  most  siiiipli;,  cylindrical  or  egg- 
shaped  poucli,  the  wall  of  wliidi  consists  of  two  ccll-Htr-atA. 
The  cavity  of  the  jK>uch   i»  the  stoinach-cavity,  and  the 


Frr.v  inO.  181.— RafipAywnui  prirnordu/r,  an  1 
Fii;.  INO.  KilrrniLl  tiew  at  tbe  whole  •pindle-ahapMl 
it*  fiHit  tn  acaweod).  Pi|i.  IHI.  Lnaptailinal  KTtii 
primitirp  inlrdine  (W)  opont  at  it*  oppcr  end  id  Ihc 
ItetiTi 


ith-.i]>eniiiK   {Vi)i.   ISl.  m). 
ccll-strfttft  f'imiing  the  wall  of  the  pouch  aiv  tlie 
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two  iMimarygenii-iayei-a.  Tliesc  most  siinjilu  I'lantAiiiinal.s 
iliHur  fiom  the  ga.stnila  princi))ally  in  the  fact  that  the 
former  are  attached  by  one  end  {that  opposite  to  the  moutli- 
opening)  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  while  tlie  latter  are 
free.  Moreover,  the  cells  of  the  skin-layer  are  coalescent  and 
have  included  many  foreign  bodies,  such  as  eponge-spicules, 
sand-grains,  etc,,  which  serve-  to  support  the  body-wall 
{Fig.  180).  The  intestinal  layer,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
sists merely  of  a  stratum  of  ciliated  cells  (Fig  181,  d). 
When  the  HaliphyseTtia  is  sexually  mature,  individual  cells 
of  its  entoderm  assume  the  character  of  female  egg-cells ; 
on  the  other  hand,  individual  celb  of  its  exoderm  become 
male  seed-celb ;  the  fertilization  of  the  former  by  the  latter 


Fios,  182,  183.— Ancnln  of  n  SjHmKe  {Olynthui).  Vig.  182,  from  the  ont- 
Bide;  Pig.  Ifti,  in  longitodina!  xwliciii :  j,  primitive  int«stinp  i  o,  primitiTe 
month  j  i,  intoxtinal  layer ;  e,  akin-lij'er. 
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takes  place  directly  through  tlie  stoinach-cavity.  A  true 
palingenetic  gastrula  (Fig.  174)  develops,  just  as  in  the 
lionoxenia  (Fig.  171),  from  the  fertilized  egg.  This  swims 
about  for  a  time  in  the  sea,  then  attaches  itself,  and  in  this 
state  resembles  a  simple  young-form,  which  occui-s  in  the 
course  of  the  evolution  of  many  other  Plant- Animals,  and 
which  is  called  the  ascula  (Figs.  182,  183).  In  consequence 
of  the  absorption  of  foreign  bodies  by  the  exoderm,  it 
becomes  the  Haliphysema, 

When  we  consider  that  there  is  no  other  important 
difference  between  the  free-swimming  gastrula  and  this 
attached,  simplest  Plant-animal,  we  are  fairly  justified  in 
stating  that  in  the  simplest  form  of  Oastrsea  sexual  repro- 
duction must  have  taken  place  in  the  same  way.  In  the 
Oastrseads,  just  as  in  Plant-animals,  both  kinds  of  sexual 
cells — egg-cells  and  sperm-cells — must  have  formed  in  the 
same  person;  the  oldest  Gastrseads  must,  therefore,  have 
been  hermaphrodite.  For  Comparative  Anatomy  shows 
that  hermaphroditism,  that  is,  the  union  of  both  kinds  of 
sexual  cells  in  one  individual,  is  the  oldest  and  original  con- 
dition of  sexual  differentiation  ;  the  separation  of  the  sexes 
{Gonochcrismut*)  did  not  originate  till  a  later  period. 
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TABLE    XVII. 

Sjstomatio  Sarvej  of  the  five  earliest  eTolationarj  stages  of  the  Human  Ao« 
oestral  Lino,  compared  with  the  fire  earliest  stages  of  Individaal  and 
of  Systematic  ETolation. 


Form -Value 

Of  the  Ave  earliest 
•Uges  of  the  animal 
bodjr. 


I. 

Pvrtt  Stage, 

A  qalie  simple  qrtod 
(a  noo^niieleated  plaa- 
Ud). 


2. 

Sseomd  Stage. 

A    simple    cell    (a 
nucleated  pUsUd). 


8. 

Third  Stage, 

A  qaite  simple  ng- 
gregatlon  of  simple, 
similar  orlls. 


Phylogeny. 

Tlie  Ave  earllent 
sUigos  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  tribe. 


1. 
Monera. 

The  oldest  animal 
Monera  (originating 
by  spontaneous  gene- 
ration). 


2. 

Amosba. 

Oldest  animal  Amoeba. 


3. 

SynamoBlMi. 

The  oldest  aggrega- 
tion of  animal  Amcebse. 


Fourth  Stage. 

A  simple  hollow  globe, 
filled  with  liqui<t  the 
wall  of  which  consists 
of  a  single  stratum  of 
homogeneous  cells. 


6. 

Ftfth  Stage, 

A  hollow  body,  with 
a  single  axis,  the  wall 
of  which  consists  of 
different  cell-strata ; 
with  an  opening  at  one 
pole  of  the  axia.   * 


4. 

Plansa. 

An  animal  hollow 
globe,  the  wall  of 
which  consists  of  a 
single  stratum  of 
ciliated  cells. 
(blaataa,) 


5. 
Oastraa. 

Parent-form  of  In- 
testinal animals,  or 
M-  tatoa.  Simple  pri- 
mitive intestine  with 
primitive  mouth.  The 
body-wall  is  formed 
by  the  exoderm  and 
the  entoderm. 


Ontogeny. 

The  Ave  earliest 
sugcs  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  germ. 


1. 

Monenla. 

A  non  -  nucleated 
animal-4>gg  (after  fer- 
tilization and  after 
loss  of  the 
vesicle). 


The  System. 

The  five  earliest 
stagns  in  the  animal 
system. 


1. 

Monera, 

Protamoeba,  Bathy- 
hi  us,  and  other  extant 
Monera. 


2. 

Cytola. 

A  nucleated,  ferti- 
lixeJ  animal-egg  ("  flrkt 
deavage  globule  "). 


3. 

Momla. 

*•  i^ul/ferry-^erm.** 

A  globular  mass  of 
deavage-oelts. 


4. 
Blattnla. 

A  hollow  globe,  the 
wall  of  which  consists 
of  a  single  stratum 
of  homogeneous  cells 
(tlie  Planula  of  lower 
animxki). 

(Jtlastotpkara.) 

5. 

Oastmla. 

Tniestlnsl  larra. 

A  simple  intestinal 
cavity  with  a  moulh- 

I  opening.  The  bod}-- 
wall  is  formed  by  the 

I  two  primary  gcrm- 
laycrs. 


2. 

AmoBha. 

Kxtant  Amoeba. 


3. 
Labyrinthnla. 

A  mass  of  similar, 
one  -  celled  primitive 
animals. 


4. 

Kagosphaera. 

A  hollow  globe,  the 
wall  of  which  consists 
of  a  single  stratum  of 
homogeneous    dilated 


5. 

Haliphysema. 

A  quite  simple  plant- 
animal.  An  unarticu< 
lated  uniaxial  person, 
the  body-wall  of  which 
consists  of  the  oxodcm 
and  the  entoderm. 


CIIAITEU   XVII. 
THE   ANCESTRAL   SERIES  OF   MAN. 

II.  From  the  Puimitivk  Worm  to  tiik  Ski  i.lei>  Animal. 

The  Poor  Higher  Animal  'I  ribet  are  descended  from  the  Worm  Tribe. — The 
DesoeodanU  of  the  Gastraoa;  in  one  direction  the  Parent  Form  of  Plant- 
Animals  (Spongm  and  Sea-Ncttles),  in  the  other  the  Parent  Form  of 
Worms. — Radiate  form  of  the  former,  Bilateral  form  of  the  latter. — The 
Two  Main  Dirisions  of  the  Worms,  Acoslomi  and  Ccelomati :  the  former 
without,  the  latter  with,  a  Body  Carity  and  Blood  vessel  SjMtem. — 
Sixth  Ancestral  Stage  :  Archelminthes,  most  nearlj  allied  to  TorbcUaria. 
— Descent  of  the  Coelomati  from  the  Accelomi.— Mantled  Animals 
{Tunicata)  and  Chorda- Animals  (C/iorJofita).— Screnth  Stage:  Soft- 
Worms  (Seolecida). — A  Side  Branch  of  the  latter:  the  Aoom-Worm 
{Balanogloiiut), — Differentiation  of  the  Intestinal  Tube  into  Gill-intes- 
tine and  Stomach-intestine.— Eighth  Stage:  Chorda-Animals  {Char- 
ionia). — Asoidian  Larra  exhibits  the  0-itline  of  a  Chorda-Animal  — 
Constniction  of  the  Notochord. — Manile<l  Animals  and  Vertebrates  as 
Dircrging  Branches  of  Chorda-Animals.  — Separation  of  Vertebrates  from 
the  other  Higher  Animal  tribes  (Articolatod  Animals,  Star-Animals, 
Soft-bodied  Animals).— Significance  of  tbo  Mctamerio  Formation.^~ 
SkoU-less  Animals  {Acrania)  and  Skulled  Animals  {Craniota). — Ninth 
Ancestral  Stage  :  Sknll-less  AnimaL^. — Amphioxas  and  Primitire  Verte- 
brate.— Derelopment  of  Skulled  Animals  (Construction  of  the  Head, 
Skull,  and  Brain). — Tenth  Ancestral  Stage  :  Skulled  AuimaU,  allied 
to  the  Cjclostomi  {liyzinoidat  and  I'eiromyzonida). 

"  Not  like  the  gods  am  I !     Full  well  I  know  | 
But  like  the  worm  which  in  the  dust  munt  ^^o, 
And,  finding  in  the  dust  his  lifo  and  weal. 
Ij  crushed  and  boried  by  the  traveller's  hccL— 
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Why  dost  thon  grin  at  mo,  thoa  hollow  eknll  P 

As  though  of  old  thy  brain,  liko  mine,  was  rexod, 

Had  looked  to  find  bright  day,  but  in  the  twilight  dal), 
In  searoh  for  troth,  was  sad  and  sore  perplexed !  " 

GOBTHI. 

Both  in  prose  and  in  poetry  man  is  very  often  compared 
to  a  worm.  "  A  miserable  worm,"  "  a  poor  worm,"  are 
common  and  almost  compassionate  phrases.  If  we  cannot 
detect  any  deep  phylogenetic  reference  in  this  zoological 
metaphor,  we  might  at  least  safely  assert  that  it  contains 
.  an  unconscious  comparison  with  a  low  condition  of  animal 
development  which  is  interesting  in  its  bearing  on  the 
pedigree  of  the  human  race.  For  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  vertebrate  tribe,  in  common  with  those  of  the  other 
higher  classes  of  animals,  have  developed  phylogenetically 
from  that  multiform  group  of  lower  invertebrate  animals 
which  are "  now  called  Worms.  However  closely  we  limit 
the  zoological  significance  of  the  word  "  Worm,"  it  yet 
remains  indubitable  that  a  large  number  of  extinct  Worms 
must  be  reckoned  among  the  direct  ancestors  of  the  human 
race. 

The  group  of  Worms  iyerme%)  is  much  more  limited  in 
the  Zoology  of  the  present  day,  than  was  the  same  class  in 
the  older  Zoology,  which  followed  the  system  of  Linneeus. 
It,  however,  yet  includes  a  great  number  of  very  diverse 
lower  animals,  which,  phylogenetically,  we  may  regard  as 
the  few  last  living  twigs  of  an  immense  spreading  tree, 
the  trunk  and  main  branches  of  which  have  for  the  most 
part  long  since  died  off.  On  the  one  side,  among  the 
widely  divergent  classes  of  Worms,  are  found  the  parent- 
forms  of  the  four  higher  tribes  of  animals,  the  Molluscs, 
Star-animals.  Articulates,  and  Vertebrates ;  on  the  other  side. 
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.several  comprehensive  groups  and  also  single  isolated  genera 
of  Worms  are  to  be  regarded  as  root-suckers  which  have 
sprouted  directly  from  the  rest  of  the  primaeval  family-tree 
of  the  Worms.  Some  of  these  suckers  have  evidently 
changed  but  little  from  the  long-extinct  parent  form,  the 
Primitive  Worm  (Prothelmia),  which  is  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  Qastrsea. 

Comparative  Anatomy  and  Ontogeny  clearly  and  sig- 
ni6cantly  prove  that  the  Gastnea  must  be  regarded  as 
the  direct  ancestor  of  this  Primitive  Worm.  Even  now,  a 
gastrula  develops  from  the  egg  of  all  Worms  aflcr  its 
cleavage.  The  lowest  and  most  imperfect  Worms  retain 
throughout  life  an  organization  so  simple  that  they  are  but 
little  raised  above  the  lowest  Plant-animals,  which  are  also 
immediate  descendants  of  the  Gastnea,  and  which  also  yet 
develop  directly  from  the  gastrula.  If  the  genealogical 
relation  of  those  two  lower  animal  tribes,  the  Worms  and 
the  Plant-animals,  is  closely  examined,  it  becomes  evident 
that  the  most  probable  hypothesis  of  their  descent  is,  that 
the  two  originated,  as  independent  branches,  directly  from 
the  Gastrsea.  On  the  one  side,  the  common  parent-foim  of 
the  Worms  developed  from  the  Gastrsea ;  as,  on  the  other 
side,  did  the  common  parent-form  of  the  Plant-animals. 
(Cf  Tables  XVIII.  and  XIX.) 

The  tribe  of  Plant-animals  {Zixyphytcs,  or  Caslenteititn) 
new  comprehends,  on  the  one  side,  the  main  class  of  Sponges 
(SpongioB) ;  on  the  other,  the  main  class  of  the  Sea  nettles 
(AcaUphcB) ;  to  the  former  belong  the  Gastiieads  and 
PoriferjB,  to  the  latter  the  Hydroid-poljrps,  the  Medusa. 
Ctenophorae,  and  Corals.  From  the  Comparative  Anatomy 
and  the  Ontogeny  of  these  we  may  infer,  with  great  pro 
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bability,  that  all  these  Plant-animals  descend  from  a 
coinmon  and  very  simple  parent-form,  the  structure  of 
which  resembled  that  of  the  ascula  in  essential  points 
(Figs.  182,  183,  p.  68).  The  uniaxial  outline  of  the  ascula 
and  the  gastrula  is  usually  retained  by  the  Sponges,  while 
in  most  Sea-nettles  {Acalephce)  transverse  axes  have  been 
differentiated  in  the  course  of  further  evolution,  thus  giving 
rise  to  a  characteristic  radiate  structure  with  a  pyramidal 
general  outline. 

In  distinction  from  this  predominant  radiate  outline  of 
Plant-animals,  a  marked  bilateral  general  outline  is  de- 
veloped from  the  first  in  the  second  offshoot  from  the 
gastrula,  in  the  Worms.  As  the  radiate  form  is  marked  by 
adaptation  to  an  adherent  mode  of  life,  so  is  the  bilateral 
form  by  adaptation  to  certain  definite  acts  of  free  loco- 
motion. The  constant  direction  and  carriage  of  the  body 
which  would  be  maintained  in  this  mode  of  free  locomotion, 
conditioned  the  two-sided,  or  bilateral  outline  of  the 
symmetrical  Worms.  Even  the  parent-form  of  the  latter, 
the  Primitive  Worm  (Prothelrais)  must  have  acquired  this 
character,  and  thus  have  become  distinguished  from  the 
uniaxial  parent-form  of  the  Plant-animals.  In  this  simple 
mechanical  impetus,  in  the  defined  free  locomotion  of  the 
Worms,  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  the  stationary  mode  of 
life  of  the  earliest  Plant-animals  on  the  other,  we  must  look 
for  the  efficient  cause  which  produced  in  the  one  the  bi« 
lateral  or  two-sided,  in  the  other  the  radiate  outline  of  the 
body.  The  former,  the  bilateral  outline,  has  been  inherited 
by  the  human  race  from  the  Worms. 

Except  through  the  Qastraea,  the  common  parent-form 
of  Plant-animals  and  Worms,  the  human  race  is,  therefore 
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not  related  to  the  Plant-animals.  It  will  be  our  next  task 
to  consider  more  closely  the  pedigree  of  Man  in  so  far  as 
it  coincides  with  that  of  the  Worms.  Let  us  e^camine  how 
far  the  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Ontogeny  of  Worms 
justify  us  in  looking  among  the  latter  for  prima3val  ancestors 
of  Vertebrates,  and  therefore  of  Man.  For  this  end  we  must 
first  consider  the  zoological  system  of  Worms.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  most  recent  investigations  of  the  Comparative 
Anatomy  and  Ontogeny  of  Worms,  we  divide  (without 
reference  to  the  many  and  various  peculiarities  of  the 
numerous  separate  classes,  which  in  this  place  do  not 
interest  us)  the  whole  mass  of  forms  within  this  tribe 
into  two  large  main  groups.  The  first  main  group,  which 
we  call  Bloodless  Worms  (AcodoTai),  comprehends  the 
earlier  division  of  the  lower  Worms,  which  have  no  true 
body-cavity,  no  system  of  blood-vessels,  no  heart,  no  blood, 
— in  short,  none  of  the  parts  connected  with  this  organ- 
system.  The  second  main  group,  on  the  contrary,  called 
Blood-worms  (Ccdomati),  are  distinguished  from  the  former 
by  the  possession  of  a  true  body-cavity,  and  also  by  the 
presence  of  a  blood -like  fluid,  which  fills  this  cavity ; 
most  of  them  also  develop  special  blood-vessels,  which 
again  cause  further  correlated  advances  in  structure.  The 
relation  of  these  two  main  groups  of  Worms  is  very  evi- 
dently phylogenetic.  The  AccElomi,  which  are  very  nearly 
allied  to  the  Oastnca  and  the  Plant-animals,  are  to  be 
regarded  as  an  earlier  and  lower  group,  from  which  the 
more  recent  and  higher  division  of  the  Ccelomati  developed, 
perhaps  towards  the  end  of  the  Laurentian  Period. 

We   will    firat   carefully   examine   the   lower   group   oi 
Worms,  the  Acoelomi,  among  which  we  must  look  for  the 
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sixth  ancestral  stage  of  the  human  race,  the  stage  imme- 
diately following  the  gastrula.  The  name  "  AcoDlomi  *' 
signifies  "  Worms  without  a  body -cavity,  or  coeloma,"  and 
therefore  without  blood,  or  vascular  system.  The  extant 
Acoelomi  are  generally  included  in  a  single  class,  which,  on 
account  of  their  flattened  bodies,  are  called  Flat-worms 
{Plathel/mvrUhea).  To  this  class  belong  the  Gliding-worms 
{TurbeUa/ria),  which  live  independently  in  the  water;  also 
the  parasitic  intestinal  Sucking-worms  (TreTruUoda),  and 
the  Tape-worms  {Cestoda),  which  have  become  yet  more 
degraded  by  parasitism.  The  phylogenetic  relations  of  the 
three  forms  of  Flat- worms  are  very  evident ;  the  Sucking- 
worms  originated  from  the  free  Gliding- worms  by  adaptation 
to  a  parasitic  mode  of  life ;  and,  by  a  yet  more  completely 
parasitic  life,  the  Tape- worms  originated  from  the  Sucking- 
worms.  These  are  striking  examples  of  the  gradually 
increasing  degeneration  of  the  most  important  organs. 

In  addition  to  these  well-known  extant  Flat-worms, 
great  numbers  of  other  Acoelomi  must  have  lived  during 
the  Archilithic  Epoch,  which  in  general  form  were  very 
much  like  those  of  the  present  day,  but  were,  in  some 
respects,  yet  more  simply  organized,  and  were,  in  their 
lowest  stages  of  development,  immediately  connected  with 
the  Gastraeads.  The  whole  of  these  lowest  Acoelomi,  among 
which  the  common  parent-form  of  the  whole  Worm  tribe 
(the  Prothdrais)  must  have  been,  may  be  classed  as  "  Primi- 
tive Worms  "  (ArchelravrUhea). 

The  two  classes  of  the  Acoelomi,  the  Primitive  Womib 
and  the  Flat- worms,  represent  in  their  externa)  form  the 
simplest  bilateral  condition  of  the  animal  body.  Tho 
body  is  a  simple  oval,  usually  somewhat  flattened,  with- 
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out  any  appendage  (Figs.  184?,  185).  The  dorsal  side  of 
the  leaf-like  body  differs  from  the  ventral  side,  on  which 
the  Worm  creeps.  Accordingly,  even  in  these  most  simple 
Worms  there  are  the  three  definite  axes  which  mark  the 
bilateral  type-form,  and  which  re-occur  in  the  human 
body  and  in  that  of  all  higher  animals :  (1)  a  longitudinal 
axis  (main  axis),  which  passes  from  front  to  rear;  (2) 
a  'lateral  axis,  passing  from  right  to  lefl ;  and  (3)  a 
sagittal  axis,  passing  from  the  dorsal  to  the  ventral  surface. 
(Cf.  voL  i.  p.  257.)  This  so-called  symmetrical  or  "  bilateral" 
arrangement  of  the  outline  of  the  body  is  simply  the 
mechanical  result  of  adaptation  to  a  creeping  form  of  loco- 
motion, during  which  one  end  of  the  body  is  always  directed 
forwarda  The  geometric  outline  of  the  gastrula,  as  of  the 
aseola,  has  but  one  axis  with  unequal  poles  {Monaaania 
dvplopcla).  The  typical  outline  of  Worms,  as  of  Vertebrates, 
is,  on  the  contrary,  bilateral,  with  tranverse  axes  (iS^au- 
raxania  dipleura)}^ 

The  whole  outer  surface  of  the  Qliding-worms  {Turbel- 
laria)  is  covered,  as  in  the  gastrula,  with  a  thick,  fine 
ciliated  coat;  that  is,  with  a  fur-like  covering  of  extremely 
fine  and  close  microscopic  hairs,  which  are  direct  processes 
of  the  uppermost  cells  of  the  epidermis,  and  maintain  an 
uninterrupted  whirling  or  vibratory  motion  (Fig.  184,/). 
The  constant  vibrations  of  these  cilia  cause  a  continued 
current  of  water  over  the  surface  of  the  body.  Fresh  water 
if  constantly  conveyed  to  the  surface  of  the  skin  by  thi& 
current,  thus  permitting  respiration  in  iU  simplest  form  (skin- 
respiration).  A  similar  ciliated  covering,  just  as  is  seen  in 
the  exfAnt  Qliding-worms  of  our  fresh-wator  seas,  pre- 
mmably  covered  our  extinct  ancestors  of  the   Primitive 
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Worm    graup,   the    Archelminthes.      They    inherited   this 
ciliated  dress  directly  from  the  Gastrsea. 

If  we  now  make  various  vertical  sections  (longitudinal 
and  transverse)  through  the  simple  body  of  the  Gliding- worms 
(and  that  of  the  Archelraintfies  which  are  certainly  very 
closely  allied  to  the  former),  we  soon  discover  that  their 
internal  structure  is  considerably  higher  than  that  of  the 
Gastraeads.  We  first  observe  that  the  two  primary  germ- 
layers  (inherited  from  the  Qastnea)  have  differentiated  into 
several  cell-strata.  The  skin-layer  and  the  intestinal  layer 
have  each  split  into  two  strata.  The  four  secondary  germ- 
layers,  which  are  thus  produced,  are  the  same  that  we  found 
resulted  fi-om  the  first  differentiation  of  the  two  primary 
germ-layers  in  the  embryo  of  the  Vertebrate  also.  (Of  the 
transverse  sections  through  the  larval  Amphioxus  and 
Earth-worm,  Figs.  60  and  51,  p.  236,  and  Plate  IV.  Fig.  2; 
Plate  V.  Fig  10.) 

The  highly  impoi-tant  histological  differentiation  of  these 
four  secondary  germ-layers  led  directly  to  further  organolo- 
gical  processes  of  differentiation,  by  which  the  organism  of 
the  Primitive  Worms  was  soon  considerably  raised  above 
that  of  the  Gastraeads.  In  the  latter  there  was  really,  in 
a  morphological  sense,  but  a  single  organ,  the  primitive  intes- 
tine, with  its  mouth-opening.  The  whole  body  was  nothing 
but  an  intestinal  canal ;  the  intestinal  wall  was  at  the 
same  time  the  wall  of  the  body.  Of  the  two  cell-layers, 
forming  this  intestinal  wall,  the  inner  accomplished  the 
functions  of  nutrition,  the  outer  those  of  motion  and 
covering.  As  some  of  the  cells  of  the  primary  germ-layers 
developed  into  egg-cells,  and  othei*s  into  sperm-cells,  these 
layers  also  performed  the  function  of  reproduction.     In  the 
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Primitivo  Worms,  however,  simultaneously  with  the  forma- 
tion of  the  secondary  germ-layers,  these  various  functions 
also  began  to  he  distributed  to  various  organs,  which  detached 
themselves  from  the  original  main  organ,  the  primitive  in- 
testine. Special  organs  originated  for  reproduction  (sexual 
glands),  for  secretion  (kidneys),  for  motion  (muscles),  and 
for  sensation  (nerves  and  sense-organs). 

In  order  to  obtain  an  approximate  picture  of  the  sim- 
plest form  in  which  all  these  various  organs  first  appeared 
in  the  Primitive  Worms,  it  is  only  necessary  to  examine 
the  most  imperfect  forms  of  Gliding-worms  (Turbellaria),  as 
they  exist  at  the  present  time  in  salt  and  fresh  water.    They 
are  mostly  very  small  and  insignificant  Worms  of  the  simplest 
form,  many  being  scarcely  a  millimeti-e  or  a  few  millimetres  in 
length.    In  the  simplest  species  of  Gliding- worms  the  gieater 
part  of  the  oval  body  is  occupied  by  the  intestinal  canal. 
This  is  a  very  regularly  shaped  pouch  with  an  opening,  re- 
presenting both  mouth  and  anus  (Fig.    184,  m).     At   tlie 
anterior  section  of  the  intestinal  tube,  which  is  sepamted 
as  a  throat  (pharynx,  sd),  the  fibrous  layer  is  very  thick, 
a  thick  muscular  layer.     Immediately  outside  the  intestinal- 
fibrous  layer   lies   the   skin-fibrous  layer,   which    in    most 
worms  appears  as  a   large   skin-muscle   sac.      Above   the 
throat   in   Gliding- worms  a  nerve   system  of  the  simplest 
form  is  already  visible   in   front,   a   pair  of  small   nerve- 
knots,  or  ganglia,  which  from  their  position  are  called  the 
"upper  throat  ganglia,"  or  "  brain  "  (Fig.  185,  g).     Delicate 
nerve- threads  (n)  pass  from  this  to  the  muscles  and  to  the 
ciliated   skin-sensory  layer.     A  pair  of  (piite  simple   eyes 
(au)  and  nose-pits  (va)  are  to  Ikj  found  in  a  few  Gliding- 
worma    The  Flat-worms  are  also  universally  provided  with 
SO 
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a  pair  of  simple  kidney -canals  ( "  excretory  oi^ns  " ),  in 
the  form  of  two  long,  thin,  glandular  tubes,  which  traverse 
the  right  and  left  sides  of  the  intestine  and  open  at  the 
hinder  end  of  the  body  (Fig.  184,  nm).     We  found  that  the 


Flo,  184.— A  simpla  Gliding-worm  (^Rhahdoccelvm):  m,  moulli ;  sd,  throat- 

epithelinm  1    im,  throat-mngclee  ;    J,  etoniAch-inteatine ;  nr,   kidnej  ductSi 
nm,  opening  of  the  kidneye;  an,  ej-o  ;   no,  noae.pit. 

Fia.  165. — The  same  Gliding. worm,  Bhowing  the  rcmBining  orgnnR  :  g, 
bmin  ;  an,  eje;  fio,  noee-pit;  ji,  ncrveaj  h,  teates ;  (J,  mnlo  uponingj 
9i  female  opening;  c,  orar;  )  /,  ciliated  oDtar-akin. 
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two  primitive  kidney  canals  in  the  vertebrate  embryo 
also  appeared  at  a  very  early  period,  shortly  after  the  first 
differentiation  of  the  middle  germ-layer  (meaodci^ma).  The 
appearance  of  these  at  so  early  a  period  shows  that  the 
kidneys  are  very  important  primordial  organa  It  also 
shows  their  universal  existence  in  all  Flat- worms  ;  for  even 
the  Tape- worms,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  adoption  of  a 
pa:rasitic  mode  of  life,  have  lost  the  intestine,  yet  have  the 
two  secreting  primitive  kidneys,  or  "  excretory  ducts."  The 
latter  seem,  therefore,  to  be  older  and  of  greater  physiologi- 
cal importance  than  the  blood-vessel  system,  which  is  wholly 
wanting  in  the  Flat-worms.  The  sexual  organs  appear 
in  many  of  the  Gliding-worms  in  a  very  complex  form; 
while  in  others  their  form  is  very  simple.  Most  of  them 
are  hermaphrodites;  that  is,  each  individual  worm  has 
both  male  and  female  sexual  organa  In  the  simplest 
forms  we  find  a  testis  in  the  anterior  part  (Fig.  185,  A), 
a  single  or  double  ovary  behind  (a).  One  of  these  simplest 
existing  Acoelomi,  such  as  we  find  among  the  lowest  Rhab- 
docoela,  may  give  us  an  approximate  idea  of  the  structure 
of  the  Primitive  Worm,  which  forms  the  sixth  stage  in 
the  human  pedigree. 

These  ancestors  of  the  human  race,  whicli,  on  account 
of  their  general  organization,  must  be  placed  among  the 
Bloodless  Worms  (Accelomi),  must  have  been  represented 
during  the  Archilithic  Epoch  by  a  large  number  of  various 
Worm  forms.  Tlie  lowest  of  these  must  have  been  directly 
eounected  with  the  Gastrseads  (Uie  fifth  ancestral  stage);  the 
most  highly  developed  must,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been 
directly  connected  with  the  Ccelomati  (the  seventh  stage). 
As,  however,  our  present  knowledge  of  the  Comparative 
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Anatomy  and  Ontogeny  of  the  Accelomi  is  very  fi-agmen- 
tary,  and  much  too  imperfect  to  enable  us  to  point  with 
certainty  to  the  series  of  the  various  stages,  we  will  not 
attempt  a  detailed  arrangement  of  them.  We  will  turn 
instead  to  the  seventh  stage  in  the  human  pedigree,  which 
belonged  to  the  multiform  group  of  the  Blood-bearing 
Worms  (Ccelomati). 

The  great  organic  advance  in  structure  by  which  the 
Blood-bearing  worms,  or  Ccelomati,  developed  from  the 
older  Bloodless  Worms,  or  Accelomi,  consisted  in  the  for- 
mation of  a  body-cavity  (cosloma),  and  of  a  nutritive  juice 
filling  the  latter,  the  first  blood.  All  the  lower  animals 
with  which  we  have  yet  occupied  ourselves  in  our  Phy- 
logeny,  all  the  Primitive  Animals  and  Plant-animals,  are, 
like  the  Acoelomi,  bloodless  and  without  a  body-cavity.  In 
the  formation  of  a  special  vascular  system,  the  earliest 
Ccelomati  made  a  very  great  advance.  Much  of  the  com- 
plexity in  the  organic  structure  in  the  four  higher  tribes  of 
animals  is  based  on  the  differentiation  of  the  vascular 
system,  which  they  have  inherited  from  the  Blood-bearing 
Worms. 

The  first  development  of  a  true  body-ca\'ity  (codoTna) 
is  referable  to  the  separation  of  the  two  fibrous  layers ;  to 
the  formation  of  a  Spacious  cavity  between  the  outer  skin- 
fibrous  layer  and  the  inner  intestindl-fibrous  layer.  In  (he 
fissure-like  gaps,  which  formed  between  the  two  germ-layei  8, 
a  juice  collected,  which  penetrated  through  the  intestinal 
wall.  This  juice  was  the  first  blood,  and  the  gaps  between 
the  two  germ-layers  formed  the  first  rudiment  of  the  body- 
cavity.  The  union  of  these  gaps  formed  the  simple  ca»lom, 
the  large  cavity,  containing  blood  or  lymph,  which  plays  so 
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important  a  part  in  all  the  higher  animals  as  the  receptacle 
of  the  very  extensive  intestines.  The  fonnution  of  this 
coelom,  and  of  the  blood-vessels  developed  in  connection  with 
it,  exercised  a  very  great  influence  on  the  further  evolution 
of  the  animal  organization.  The  most  important  result  was, 
that  it  allowed  the  conveyance  of  rich  nutritive  juices  to 
those  parts  of  the  body  lying  near  the  circumference,  and 
developing  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  intes* 
tinal  canaL  The  intimate  correlation,  or  reciprocity  of  the 
parts,  necessarily  occasioned,  in  direct  connection  with  the 
progressive  development  of  the  blood-vessel  system,  many 
other  important  advances  in  the  structure  of  the  body  of 
the  Blood-bearing  Worms. 

Just  as  among  the  Acoelomi,  so  also  among  the  Ccelomati, 
the  pedigree  of  our  race  must  have  passed  through  a  large 
number  of  diverse  ancestral  stagea  But  among  extant 
Ccelomati  (which  form  but  a  very  small  fraction  of  this  once 
multiform  group),  there  are  but  very  few  Worms  which  can 
with  certainty  be  regarded  as  nearly  allied  to  the  long- 
extinct  ancestors  of  Man.  In  this  respect,  but  a  single 
class  of  Ccelomati  is  really  of  prominent  importance ;  these 
are  the  Mantled  Animals  (Tunicata),  to  which  belong  the 
Ascidia  already  known  to  us.  Our  careful  examination  of 
the  structure  and  germ-history  of  the  Ascidian  and  the 
Amphioxus  have  shown  the  extreme  importance  of  these 
very  interesting  animal  forma  (Of  Chapters  XIII.  and 
XIV.)  That  examination  fully  justifies  us  in  asserting 
that  among  the  ancestors  of  the  Vertebrates  (and  therefore 
of  Man)  there  was  an  unknown  extinct  calomate  species, 
to  which  the  nearest  allied  form  among  extant  aniuals  i« 
the  Appendicularia  (Fig.  187),  of  which  we  have  already 
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spoken,  and  the  tailed  Ascidian  larva.  We  will  for  th« 
present  call  this  kind  of  Worm,  which  was  primarily  dis- 
tinguished by  the  possession  of  a  notochord,  the  Chorda- 
animal  (Chordonium).  The  Ascidians  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  Vertebrates  on  the  other,  developed,  as  two  diverging 
branches,  from  these  Chorda-animals.  The  common  parent- 
form  of  the  Chorda-animals  themselves  was  a  coelomate  form, 
which  finally  must  have  descended  from  the  Acoelomi,  and 
from  the  Archelminthes. 

Many  connecting  intermediate  forms  must,  of  course,  have 
existed  between  these  two  groups  of  Worms,  between  the 
Primitive  Worms  and  the  Chorda-animals.  Unfortunately, 
however,  zoological  knowledge  is  at  present  especially  im- 
perfect with  regard  to  these  important  intermediate  forms 
of  the  multiform  Worm  tribe.  For  very  evident  reasons, 
none  of  these  Worms  could  leave  fossil  remains.  For,  like 
the  great  majority  of  other  Worms,  they  had  no  hard  parts 
in  their  bodies.  Most  even  of  the  known  fossil  Worms 
are  worthless,  for  they  tell  us  little  or  nothing  of  the  most  im- 
portant structural  features  of  the  soft  body.  Fortunately, 
however,  we  can  in  great  measure  satisfactorily  fill  the  con- 
siderable palaeontological  gap  in  this  part  of  our  pedigree, 
with  the  help  of  the  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Ontogeny  of 
Worma  If,  on  the  one  hand,  we  examine  the  structure  and 
mode  of  development  of  the  lower  Worms  from  the  Gliding- 
Worms  {TurheUaria),  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Anatomy 
and  Ontogeny  of  the  Ascidians,  it  is  not  difficult,  step  by 
step,  to  re-construct  in  imagination  the  connecting  inter- 
mediate forms,  and  to  insert  a  series  of  extinct  ancestral 
forms  between  the  Acoelomi  and  the  Chordonia.  This 
serieB  of  forms  under  the  name  of  Soft-worms  {Scoleddu) 
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we    will  consider  as    the   seventh   stage   in    the   human 
pedigree. 

An  examination  of  the  Comparative  Anatomy  of  the 
various  Scolecid  forms,  which  we  might  perhaps  distinguish 
here,  would  lead  us  much  too  far  into  the  difficult  details 
of  the  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Ontogeny  of  the  Worms. 
For  our  purpose  it  seems  more  important  to  call  attention 
to  those  phylogenetic  advances,  by  means  of  which  the 
organization  of  the  earliest  Blood-bearing  Worms  was  in 
the  end  elevated  to  that  of  the  Chorda-animals.  The  Com- 
parative Anatomy  and  Ontogeny  of  the  Gliding- worms 
and  of  the  Ascidians  justify  us  in  giving  special  weight  to 
the  significant  differentiation  of  the  intestinal  canal  into  two 
distinct  divisions ;  into  an  anterior  division  (the  gill-intes- 
tine), which  accomplishes  respiration,  and  a  posterior  divi- 
sion (the  stomach-intestine),  which  accomplishes  digestion. 
Ah  in  Gastrdeads  and  Primitive  Worms,  so  also  in  the  Ascidian 
larva,  the  intestinal  canal  is  at  first  a  simple  pouch-like 
body,  provided  merely  with  a  mouth-opening.  A  second 
opening,  the  anus,  does  not  develop  till  a  later  period.  Gill- 
openings  afterwards  appear  in  the  anterior  section  of  the 
intestinal  canal,  by  which  the  whole  anterior  intestine  is 
transformed  into  a  gill-body.  This  remarkable  arrange- 
ment is,  as  we  found,  quite  peculiar  to  Vertebrates,  and, 
except  in  the  Ascidians,  occurs  nowhere  else.  Among  extant 
Worms  there  is,  however,  a  single  isolated  and  very  remark- 
able Worm  form,  which  in  this  respect  may  be  regarded 
as  distantly  allied  to  the  Ascidia  and  to  Vertebrates,  and 
perhaps  as  an  off-shoot  from  the  Soft-worms  (ScoUcida), 
This  is  the  so-called  "Acom-wonn"  (Balanogloasus,  Fig. 
186),  which  lives  in  the  sand  of  the  aea-shore.     The  in- 
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teresting  pointa  connecting  this  \vith  Ascidiaiis  and  the 
Skull -loss  Animals  (^Acrania) 
were  first  accurately  observed 
and  explained  by  Gegenbaur.  AI- 
tliuiigli  this  singular  Balanoglossus 
is  in  many  other  respects  peculiar 
in  its  organization,  so  that  Gegen- 
baur  rightly  ranked  it  aa  the  re- 
presentative of  a  special  class 
(Enteropneusla).  yet  the  structure 
of  the  anterior  section  of  the  in- 
testinal tube  is  exactly  similar  to 
that  of  Ascidians  and  Skull-less 
Animals  {k).  a  gill  body,  the  walls 
of  which  are  pierced  on  either  side 
by  gill-openings  and  are  supported 
by  gill-arches.  Now,  although  tho 
Acom-wonn  in  other  points  of  ite 
structure  may  differ  very  con- 
siderably  from  those  extinct  Soft- 
worms  (Scoleddix),  which  we  must 
regard  as  direct  ancestors  of  our 
race,  and  as  intermediate  links 
between     the    Primitive    Worms 

Fro.  I6(>. — A  foang  Acorn-wonn  (Bol- 
anoglanut).  (After  A  Inlander  Agauii.) 
r,  acom-like  proboBcis  |  h,  coll&rj  k,  gill 
openJDgv  and  gill-nrohea  of  the  Buterior  in- 
teatioe,  id  a  long  row  one  behind  anothei 
fin  each  aldo }  d,  digeatiTS  postorior  i&te»- 
tine,  suing  the  greater  ]iart  of  the  bodj- 
osvitji  V,  inLeetiaal  vcmol,  \jiag  between 
two  pnnillcl  folds  uf  skin;  o,  anna. 
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and  the  Chorda-animals,  yet,  in  virtue  of  this  characteristio 
structure  of  the  gill-intestine,  it  may  be  considered  a  re- 
motely allied  collateral  line  of  the  Soft-worms.  The 
development  of  an  anus  (Fig.  18G,  a)  at  the  end  opposite 
to  the  mouth,  is  also  a  considerable  advance  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  intestine.  The  further  development  of  the 
blood-vessel  system  in  the  Acorn-worm  also  indicates  a 
marked  advance.  In  the  ciliary  surface  of  the  skin,  ou 
the  contrary,  it  recalls  the  Gliding-worma  The  sexes  are 
separated,  while  our  scolccid  ancestors  were  probably 
hermaphrodite.*^ 

From  a  branch  of  the  Soft- worms,  the  group  of  Giorda- 
animals  (Chordonia),  the  common  parent-group  of  the 
Mantle-animals  and  Vertebrates  also  developed  The  process 
which  primarily  led  to  the  development  of  this  impoiiant 
group  of  the  coelomati,  was  the  formation  of  the  inner 
axial  skeleton  (the  notochord,  or  chorda  dorsaXis),  which 
at  the  present  day  we  find  permanently  retained  in  its 
simplest  form  in  the  lowest  Vertebrate,  the  Amphioxus. 
We  saw  that  this  notochord  is  already  found  in  the  tailed 
and  free-swimming  larva  of  the  Ascidian  (Plate  X.  Fig.  5). 
The  chorda  does,  indeed,  serve  specially  as  a  support  for 
the  rudder-like  tail  of  the  larval  Ascidian,  but  its  anterior 
extremity  passes  in  between  the  int^^stinal  and  medullary 
tubes  within  the  actual  body  of  the  larva.  A  transverse 
section  of  this  larva  therefore  shows  that  arrangement  of 
the  most  important  organs  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
vertebrate  type :  in  the  centre  is  the  firm  notochord,  which 
supports  the  other  organs  and  serves  especially  as  a  base 
and  point  of  attachment  for  the  motive  trunk  muscles ; 
above  this   notochord,  on   the   dorsal  side,  is   the  centiul 
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nervv/U8  system  in  the  form  of  a  medullary  tube ;  below,  on 
the  ventral  side,  is  the  intestinal  tube,  the  anterior  half  of 
which  is  a  respiratory  gill-intestine,  its  posterior  half  a 
digestive  stomach-intestine.  It  is  true  that  the  free- 
swimming  larva  of  the  extant  Ascidian  possesses  this  typical 
vertebrate  character  only  for  a  short  time ;  it  soon  relin- 
quishes its  free  roving  mode  of  life,  puts  oflf  its  oar-like  tail 
with  the  notochord,  adheres  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and 
then  undergoes  that  very  great  retrogression,  the  surprising 
final  result  of  which  we  have  already  observed  (Chapters 
XIII.  and  XIV.).  Nevertheless,  the  Ascidian  larva,  in  its 
very  transitory  evolution  (for  a  brief  space),  affords  us  a 
picture  of  the  long  extinct  Chordona-form,  which  must 
be  regarded  as  the  common  parent-form  of  Mantle-animals 
and  Vertebrates.  There  is  even  yet  extant  a  small  and 
insignificant  form  of  Mantle-animal  which  throughout  life 
retains  the  structure  of  the  Ascidian  larva  with  its  oar- 
like tail  and  its  free-swimming  mode  of  life,  and  which 
reproduces  itself  in  this  form.  This  is  the  remark- 
able Appendicularia  (Fig.  187),  which  we  have  already 
examined. 

If  we  ask  ourselves  what  conditions  of  adaptation  could 
possibly  have  had  so  remarkable  a  result  as  the  develop- 
ment of  the  notochord,  and  the  modification  of  a  branch 
of  the  Soft-worms  into  the  parent-fonn  of  the  Cliorda- 
animals,  we  may  with  great  probability  answer,  that  this 
result  was  effected  by  the  habituation  of  the  creeping 
Soft-worm  to  a  swimming  mode  of  life.  By  energetic  and 
continued  swimming  movements,  the  muscles  of  the  trunk 
would  be  greatly  developed,  and  a  strong  internal  point  of 
^tachment  would  be   very  feivourable  to   this  musculai 
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activity.  A  support  of  this  kind  might  arise  by  enlarge- 
ment and  concrescence  of  the  germ-layers  along  the  longi- 
tudinal axis  of  the  body;  and  the  differentiation  of  an 
independent  bony  cord  from  this  axial  cord  gave  rise  to  the 
notochord.  (C£  Fig.  88,  89,  vol  i.  pp.  300,  301.)  In  corre- 
lation to  the  formation  of  this  central  notochord,  the  simple 
nerve-ganglia,  lying  over  the  throat  in  the  Soft-worms, 
lengthened  into  a  long  nerve-cord,  reaching  from  front  to 
rear,  above  the  notochord ;  in  this  way,  the  medullary  tube 
originated  from  the  "  upper  throat  ganglia." 

As   we  have  already   minutely   considered   the    great 
cignificance  of  the  Ascidians  (Fig.  188)  in  this  respect,  as 
well  as  their  close  relations  to  the  Amphioxus  (Fig.  180), 
we  will  not  tarry  longer  over   this   point    now.     I  will 
repeat^  that   we  must  by  no   means  regard  the  Ascidian 
M  the  direct  parent-form   of  the  Amphioxus  and   of  the 
other  Vertebrates.     On   the  contrary,   we   assert  that,  on 
the  one  hand  the  Ascidians,  and  on  the  other  the  Ver- 
tebrates,   have     both     descended     from     one     unknown 
Worm  form,  which  has   long  been    extinct ;    the  nearesf 
relatives  of  this  among  existing  animals  are  the  Ascidian 
larvae  and  the  Appendicularia  (Fig.  187).     This  unknown 
common  parent-form  must  have  belonged  to  the  group  of 
Chorda-animals,   which    we    pointed    out    as    the    eighth 
ancestral  stage   in   the   human   pedigree.'^    Although  we 
cannot  form  an  entirely  satisfactory  idea  as  to  all  points 
of  external  and  internal  structure  of  this  Chorda-animal, 
there    is    no    doubt    that,    like     its    near    relatives,    the 
liantle-animals,  and    like    tlie   preceding  ancestral    stage 
represented  by   the  Soft-worms  and  Primitive   Worms,  it 
must  be  classified  in  the  natural  system  of  the  animal 
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kingdom  as  a  genuine  Worm,     The   difference  between  it 
and  other  genuine  Worms  cannot  have  been  greater  than  is 


Fm.  18T. — Append  oalaria  eesD  from  tbe  left  aide:  n>,  mimtli ;  k,  k<1I- 
Inlestine;  o,  cesophaKua  >  v,  Blomnch;  a,  nuns;  n,  nerre-ganglia  (Dpp«i 
throat-knota) ;  f,  eai-veaicle  ;  /,  ciliated  gToon  nndec  the  gillg  h,  hoorti 
t,  t<estGa  i  e,  ovary  ;   c,  Dotochcrd  ;  i,  tail. 

Fio.  188.— St  met  are  of  an  Aacidian  (aeen  from  the  left,  a*  in  Fig.  168 
Bod  Fig'.  14,  Plata  XI.):  ab,  gill-aao;  v,  atonach ;  i,  large  ioteitinei  e, 
heart ;  I,  teetea ;  vd,  aocd-dact  g  o,  orwej  i  o',  matured  eggs  io  tbo  bodj. 
ontibj.     {After  Uxlaa  Edwftrda.) 
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tb*  Jifference  between  the  extant  Tape-worms  and  Ringed 
WorTOH  {Anrielida).  Moreover,  in  a  certain  sense  we  may 
n^&rd  the  extant  Appcndictilaria  as  a  last  remnant  of  tlie 
Cbordonia  class. 

We  have  now  studied  the  most  import- 
ant animal  forms  which  occur  in  the  pedigree 
of  the  human  race,  and  which,  in  the  zoo 
logical  system,  must  be  classed  among  tlie 
Wonna.  In  leaving  this  lower  class,  and 
bmdng  our  ancestry  henceforth  exclusively 
within  tho  vertebrate  tribe,  we  at  once 
leave  behind  the  great  majority  of  animal 
forms,  which  branched  off  from  the  worm 
tribe  in  entirely  different  directions.  When, 
in  a  previous  chapter  (IX.),  the  vertebrate  , 
nature  of  man  was  proved,  it  was  incidentally 
mentioned  that  tho  very  great  majority  of 
animals  are  in  no  way  directly  allied  to  our 
tribe.  The  parent-forma  of  the  three  other 
higher  Animal  tribes.the  Articulated  Animals 
{Arthropoda),  Star-animals  (EcJiinoderma), 
and  Sofl-bodied  Animals  (ifoUuxca).  like 
the   vertebrate  tribe,   originated   from   the 

Tia.  189. — Luioelet  (i4>n|iKtn*iit  lanftolaf  u>).  twice 
Iho  BotDkl  aiie,  lecii  Trum  tbe  left  (tha  lungitu'liniil 
txU  U  ntpressntdd  rerlicallj,  tha  moath  tnmcJ  ap. 
watd,  ths  tail  downward,  u  in  Plate  Xt.  Fig.  IE): 
a,  menith-openinic,  nrrDanctcd  bj  cills  ;  b,  anal  open. 
iugi  «,  Tantnl  opening  (Foni*  atdnniiulii) ;  d,  g\\\- 
^loijl  «,  <lomacbj  /,  lifernBCam;  g,  Iirga  intra. 
tlnsi  h,  ocElom:  i,  nnlochord  (nnder  it  tlia  ■orln)  i 
1^,  (robe* of  the  aorta;  I,  tnsia  gill  artery  j  m,  ancllinga 
OD  iU  bf&aob«a  i  n,  huilow  nia  ;  o,  iDtoat;aal  Tain. 
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worm  tribe ;  but  the  parent-fonns  qf  the  three  former 
belong  to  worm -groups  quite  distinct  from  that  of  the 
Chordonia.  It  is  only  far  down  at  the  common  root  of  the 
group  of  Coelomati,  that  we  assume  a  common  source  for 
those  various  tribal  forms.  (Cf.  Tables  XVIIL  and  XIX.) 
It  is  especially  necessary  to  remember  that  there  is  no 
direct  blood-relationship  between  Vertebrates  and  Articu- 
lated Animals. 

The  Articulated  Animals  (Arthropoda),  to  which  the 
most  comprehensive  of  all  classes  of  animals,  that  of  Insects, 
and  also  the  Spiders,  Centipedes,  as  well  as  the  Crabs,  or 
Crustaceans,  belong,  are  descendants  of  articulated  Worms, 
the  nearest  allies  of  which  are  the  extant  Ringed  Worms 
(Annelida),  The  tribe  of  Star-animals  (Echinoderma), 
which  includes  the  Star-fishes,  Sea-lilies,  Sea-urchins,  and 
Sea-cucumbers,  must  also  have  descended  from  similar  articu- 
lated Worms.""  The  parent-form  of  the  Soft-bodied  Animals 
(MoUiLSca),  which  include  the  Cuttles,  Snails,  Mussels,  and 
Lamp-shells,  must  also  be  sought  among  the  Worms.  But 
the  Coelomati,  from  which  Uiese  three  higher  animal  tribes 
originated,  difiered  entirely  in  character  from  the  Chorda- 
animala  Unlike  the  latter,  they  never  developed  a  noto- 
ohord.  In  them,  the  anterior  section  of  the  intestinal  tube 
was  never  modified  into  a  gill-body  with  gill-openings;  nor 
were  the  upper  throat-ganglia  developed  into  a  medullary 
lube.  In  a  word,  in  Articulated  Animals,  Star-animals,  and 
Soft-bodied  Animals,  as  well  as  in  their  ancestors  among 
the  Blood-bearing  Worms,  the  typical  structural  peculiari- 
tias  which  are  exclusively  characteristic  of  the  vertebrate 
tribe  and  of  their  immediate  invertebrate  progenitors,  were 
never  present.     Thus  the  great  majority  of  all  animals  are 
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in  no  way  the  subject  of  our  further  investigations,  which 
are  only  concerned  with  the  Vertchratcs. 

The  development  of  the  Wrtebrates  from  the  Inverte- 
brates most  nearly  related  to  them,  the  Chorda-Animals, 
«>ccurred  millions  of  years  ago,  during  the  Archilithic  Epoch. 
(See  Table  XII.,  p.  11.)  This  is  unmistakably  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  most  recent  sedimentary  rock-strata 
which  were  deposited  during  that  immense  period  of  time, 
the  higher  layers  of  the  Upper  Silurian  formation,  contain 
remains  of  fossil  Fishes  (Primitive  Fishes,  Sdackii),  As 
these  Fishes,  although  they  belong  to  the  lowest  stage  of 
the  Skulled  Animals  (Craniota),  yet  possess  a  compara- 
tively high  organization,  and  as  they  must  necessarily  have 
been  preceded  by  a  long  progressive  series  of  lower  Skull- 
less  Vertebrates,  we  must  attribute  the  origin  of  the  oldest 
Skull-less  Animals  (Acrania)  from  the  Chorda-animals  to 
a  much  earlier  part  of  the  Archilithic  Epoch.  Therefore, 
not  only  all  the  invertebrate  ancestors  of  our  race,  but  also 
the  earliest  form  of  our  vertebrate  progenitors  must  have 
developed  in  that  primordial  time,  which  includes  the 
Laurentian,  Cambrian,  and  Silurian  Periods.  (C£  Tables 
XIII.,  XIV.,  and  XVI,  pp.  12.  19,  44.) 

Unfortunately,  Palaeontology  can  give  us  absolutely  no 
information  with  regard  either  to  the  structure  of  our  oldest 
vertebrate  ancestors,  or  to  the  time  of  their  appearance ; 
for  their  bodies  were  as  soft  and  as  destitute  of  hard 
parts  capable  of  fossilization,  as  were  the  bodies  of  all 
our  preceding  invertebrate  ancestors.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
surprising,  but  quite  natural,  that  we  find  no  fossil 
remains  of  the  former  in  the  Archilithic  formations.  The 
Fishes  in  which  the  soft  cartilaginous  skeleton  was  partly 

40 
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modified  into  hard  bone,  are  the  earliest  Vertebrates  capable 
of  leaving  petrified  records  of  their  existence  and  structure. 
Fortunately,  this  want  is  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  much  more  important  testimony  of  Comparative 
Anatomy  and  Ontogeny,  which  henceforth  form  our 
safest  guides  within  the  Vcitebrate  pedigree.  Thanks  to 
the  classic  researches  of  Cuvier,  Johannes  Miiller,  Huxley, 
and  especially  of  Gegenbaur,  we  are  in  possession  of  such 
extensive  and  instructive  records  of  creation  in  this  most 
impoi-tant  branch  of  tribal  history,  that  we  can  prove  at 
least  the  more  significant  features  in  the  development  of  our 
Vertebrate  ancestors,  with  the  most  gi-atifying  certainty. 

The  characteristic  peculiarities  by  which  Vertebrates 
in  general  are  distinguished  from  all  Invertebrates,  engaged 
our  attention  some  time  ago,  when  we  examined  the  structure 
of  the  ideal  Primitive  Vertebrate  (Figs.  52-56,  ]).  256).  The 
most  prominent  characters  were  as  follows:  (1)  the  formation 
of  the  notochord  between  the  medullary  and  intestinal  tubes; 
(2)  the  differentiation  of  the  intestinal  tube  into  an  anterior 
gill-intestine  and  a  posterior  stomach-intestine ;  (3)  the 
inner  articulation,  or  formation  of  metamera.  The  Verte- 
brates share  the  first  two  qualities  with  the  larval  Ascidians 
and  with  the  Chorda-animaLs  ;  the  third  quality  is  entirely 
|)cculiar  to  them.  Accordingly,  the  most  important  struc- 
tural advance,  by  which  the  earliest  veitebi-ate  forms  origin- 
ated from  the  most  nearly  allied  Chorda-Animals,  consisted 
in  an  internal  metameric  structure.  This  showed  itself 
fiist  most  distinctly  in  the  articulation 'X)f  the  muscular 
system,  which  broke  up  on  the  right  and  left  into  a  series 
of  consecutive  muscular  plates.  At  a  later  period  the 
articulation  declared  itself  prominently  in  the  skeleton,  and 
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nervous  and  blood-vessel  systems.  As  we  have  already 
seen,  this  process  of  articulation,  or  metameric  foimation, 
must  essentially  be  regarded  as  terminal  germination. 
Each  distinct  trunk-segment,  or  mctameron,  represents  an 
individual      Thus    the    Veitebitttes    with    their    internal 

ficrmentation  stand  in  a  similar  relation  to  their  inarticulate 

if 

Invertebrate  ancestors,  the  Chorda  Animals,  as  do  the  out- 
wardly segmented  Ringed  Worms  (Annelida)  and  Articu- 
lated Animals  (Arthropoda)  to  the  simple  inarticulato 
Worms  from  which  they  originated. 

The  tribal  history  of  Vertebrates  is  rendered  much  more 
intelligible  by  the  natural  classification  of  the  tribe  which 
I  proposed  first  in  my  OeTierelle  Morphologie  (18GG),  and 
aflerwaixls  improved  in  many  ways  in  "  The  Natural  History 
of  Creation  "  (Chap.  XX.,  p.  192,  etc.).  In  accordance  with 
that,  e.xisting  Vertebrates  must  be  divided  into  at  least 
eight  classes,  as  follows : — 

8TSTE3LATIC    SURVEY     OF    THE     EIGHT     CLASSES     OF 

VEBTEBRATEa 

A.  BtadI  km  jAermU)  L  T«b»-teuted      1.  LppCocanlb 

-«.  8log9e-DOtlrillcd  {Mancrkin^)  %  Roand-moatlM   t.  Cjtkmtcam 

a  SIralM 


r          ^ 

3.  VUh-% 

a  piMM 

Amnlon-lm 

4.  MiMlfl«hf« 

4   D:pii^u<t« 

6.  Donblr-iwIdtLxl 

Anamnim 

ft.  AmpbibUos 

ft    AnipbibU 

J9^irki4.a 

ir. 

(ft.  R'p:llM 

ft.  HrptaU 

with  Amnloo 

T.  Dirtl« 

T.  A\M 

I        Amutiota 

t  Mammito 

t.  iUBUB«lU 

The  whole  Vertebrate  tribe  may  primarily  be  divided 
into  the  two  main  sections  of  the  SkuU-Icss  and  the 
Skulled  Vertebrates.  Of  the  earlier  and  lower  section,  that 
of  the  Skull-less  (Acrania),  the  Amphioxus  is  alone  extant. 
To  the  more  recent  and  higher  section,  the  Skulled  (Cra- 
niota),  belong  all  other  existing  Vertebi-ates  up  to  Man.    The 
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Craniota  branched  off  from  the  Acrania,  as  these  did  from 
the  Chorda  Animals.  Our  exhaustive  study  of  the  Compara- 
tive Anatomy  and  Ontogeny  of  the  Ascidian  and  the 
Amphioxus  have  already  afforded  proof  of  this  relation.  (Cf. 
Chapters  XIII.  and  XIV.,  and  Plates  X.  and  XI.  with  the 
explanations.)  I  will  only  repeat,  as  the  most  important 
fact,  that  the  Amphioxus  develops  from  the  egg  in  exactly 
the  same  way  as  the  Ascidian.  In  both,  the  original  Bell- 
gastrula  (Figa  4  and  10)  originates  in  an  exactly  similar 
manner,  by  primordial  cleavage  from  the  simple  parent-eel! 
(Figs.  1  and  7).  From  this  originates  that  remarkable  larva, 
which  develops  a  medullary  tube  on  the  dorsal  side  of  the 
intestinal  tube,  and  between  the  two  a  notochord.  At  a 
later  period,  both  in  the  Ascidian  and  in  the  Amphioxus,  the 
intestinal  tube  differentiates  into  an  anterior  gill-intestine 
and  a  posterior  stomach-intestine.  In  accordance  with  the 
fundamental  principle  of  Biogeny,  from  these  very  important 
facts  we  may  deduce  the  following  statement  of  great  phylo- 
genetic  importance :  the  Amphioxus,  the  lowest  Vertebrate 
form,  and  the  Ascidian,  the  most  nearly  allied  Invertebrate 
form,  have  both  descended  from  one  single  extinct  Worm 
form,  which  must  have  possessed  the  essential  structure  of 
the  Chorda  Animals. 

The  Amphioxus,  as  has  already  been  often  shown,  is 
of  extreme  importance ;  not  only  because  it  thus  fills  the 
great  gap  between  the  Inveiiebrates  and  the  Vertebrates, 
but  also  because  it  represents,  at  the  present  time,  the 
typical  Vertebrate  in  its  simplest  form;  and  because  it 
directly  affords  the  best  standpoint  from  which  to  examine 
the  gradual  historic  evolution  of  the  whole  triba  If  the 
structure  and  germ-history  of  the  Amphioxus  wore  un 
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known  to  us,  the  whole  subject  of  the  development  of 
the  Vertebrate  tribe,  and  thus  of  our  own  i-ace,  would  be 
envctloped  in  an  impenetrable  veil  The  accurate  anatomical 
and  ontogenetic  knowledge  of  the  Amphioxus,  attained 
during  the  last  few  years,  has  alone  pierced  that  heavy  veil, 
formerly  supposed  to  be  impenetrable.  If  the  Amphioxus  is 
compared  with  the  developed  Man  or  any  other  of  the 
higher  Vertebrates,  a  great  number  of  striking  dissimilarities 
will  be  seen.  The  Amphioxus  has  no  specialized  head,  no 
brain,  no  skull,  no  jaws,  no  limbs ;  it  is  without  a  central- 
ized heart,  a  developed  liver  and  kidneys,  a  jointed  vertebral 
column ;  every  organ  appears  in  a  much  simpler  and  more 
primitive  form  than  in  the  higher  Vertebrates  and  in  Man 
(C£  Table  X.,  voL  L  p.  4fGG.)  And  yet,  in  spite  of  all  these 
various  deviations  from  the  structure  of  other  Vertebrates, 
the  Amphioxus  is  a  genuine,  unmistakable  Vertebrate; 
and  if,  instead  of  the  developed  Man,  the  human  embryo 
at  an  early  period  of  its  Ontogeny  is  compared  with 
the  Amphioxus,  we  shall  find  perfect  pai*allclism  between 
the  two  in  all  essential  points.  (Cf.  Table  IX.,  vol.  L  p.  4G5.) 
Thb  highly  important  parallelism  justifies  the  conclusion 
that  all  the  Skulled  Animals  {Cranioia)  have  descended 
from  a  common  primeval  parent-form,  the  structure  of 
which  was  essentially  that  of  the  Amphioxus.  This  parent- 
form,  the  earliest  Primitive  Vertebrate,  possessed  the 
peculiar  characters  of  the  Vertebrates,  and  yet  was  without 
all  those  important  peculiarities  that  distinguish  the  Skulled 
Animals  from  the  Skull-less.  Although  the  Amphioxus  ap- 
pears peculiarly  organized  in  many  respects,  and  although 
it  may  not  be  regarded  as  an  unmodified  descendant  of  the 
Primitive  Vei-tebrate,  yet  it  must  have  inherited  from  the 
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(atter  the  distinguishing  characteristic  features  already 
mentioned.  We  cannot  therefore  say  that  the  Amphioxus  is 
the  progenitor  of  the  Vertebrates  ;  but  we  may  certainly  say 
that  the  Amphioxus  of  all  known  animals  is  nearest  allied 
to  this  progenitor ;  both  belong  to  the  same  limited  family 
group,  to  the  lowest  Vertebrate  class,  that  of  the  Skull-less 
Animals  (Acrania).  In  the  human  pedigree,  this  group 
forms  the  ninth  stage  of  the  ancestral  chain,  the  first  among 
Vertebrate  ancestors.  From  this  Skull-less  group  was 
ieveloped  the  Amphioxus  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other 
the  parent-form  of  the  Skulled  Animals  {Craniota). 

The  comprehensive  group  of  the  Skulled  Animals 
includes  all  known  Vertebrates,  with  the  single  excej)- 
tion  of  the  Amphioxus.  All  these  Skulled  Animals 
possess  a  distinct  head,  inwardly  specialized  from  the 
trunk,  and  this  contains  a  skull,  enclosing  a  brain.  This 
head  also  carries  three  of  the  higher  sense-organs,  which  are 
partially  wanting  in  the  Skull-iess  Animals  (nose,  ears,  and 
eyes).  At  first,  the  brain  appears  in  a  very  simple  form,  as 
an  anterior  bladder-like  extension  of  the  medullary  tube 
(Plate  XL  Fig.  16,  w^).  This,  however,  is  soon  distributed  by 
several  tranverse  grooves — first  into  three,  and  afterwards 
into  a  series  of  five  consecutive  brain-bladders.  In  the 
formation  of  the  head,  skull,  and  brain,  together  with  the 
higher  sense-organs,  lies  the  most  essential  advance  made 
by  the  skulled  parent-form  beyond  it-s  skull-less  ancestors. 
Other  organs,  however,  also  soon  rose  to  a  higher  grade 
of  development;  a  compact  centralized  heart  appeai*ed,  a 
more  perfect  liver  and  kidneys;  and  in  other  directions 
also  important  advance  was  made. 

The  Skull-le£8  Animals  may  be  primarily  subdivided 
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into  two  differing  main  sections,  that  of  the  Single-nostrila 
(Monorldna),  and  that  of  the  Double-nostrils  (Amphirhina), 
Of  the  former  there  are  but  very  few  extant  forms,  which 
an)  called  RounJ-mtaiths  (Cyclostoma).  These  are,  however, 
of  great  interest,  because  in  their  whole  structure  they  aiv 
intcimediate  between  the  Skull-less  Animalr>  and  the  Double- 
nosti'ils  (Amphirliina).  Their  organization  is  much  higher 
than  that  of  the  Skull-less  Animals,  much  lower  than  that 
of  the  Double-nostrils ;  they  thus  form  a  very  welcome 
phylogenetic  link  between  those  two  divisions.  We  ma}' 
therefore  represent  them  as  a  special,  tenth  stage  in  the 
human  ancestral  seriea 

The  few  existing  species  of  the  class  of  Round-mouths  are 
distributed  into  two  different  orders,  which  are  distinguished 
as  the  Hags  and  the  Lamprcya  The  Hags  (Myxinoides) 
have  long,  cylindrical,  worm-like  bodiea  Linnneus  classed 
ihem  among  Worms,  but  later  zoologists  have  placed  them, 
sometimes  among  the  Fishes,  sometimes  Amphibians,  and 
again  with  Mollusc&  The  Hags  live  in  the  sea  and  are 
dsually  parasitic  on  Fishes,  into  the  skin  of  which  they 
penetrate  by  means  of  their  round  sucking  mouths  and 
their  toothed  tonguca  They  are  occasionally  found  in  the 
body-cavity  of  Fishes — for  example,  of  the  Cod  and  Stur- 
geon— having  penetrated  to  the  interior  in  their  passage 
through  the  skin.  The  second  order,  that  of  the  Lampreys 
(Petroviyzonies),  includes  those  well-known  " Nine  eyes*' 
oommon  at  the  seaside;  the  little  river  Lamprey  {Petro- 
myzon  fiuviatilU)  and  the  large  sea  Lamprey  {Petromyzon 
wuirinxjLg^  Fig.  190). 

The  animals  included  in  the  two  groups  of  the  Myxi- 
noides  and  the  PetromyzorUes,  are  called  Round-mouths 
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[CydostoTna),  from  the  fact  that  their  mouth  forms  a  circular 
or  semi-circular  opening.  The  upper  and  under  jaws, 
which  appear  in  all  the  higher  Vertebrates,  are  completely 
wanting  in  the  Round-mouths,  as  in  the  Amphioxus.  All 
other  Vertebrates  are  therefore  distinguishable  from  them 
as  "Jaw-mouthed"  (OnathostoTni).  The  Round-mouths  may 
also  be  called  "  Single-nostrils  "  (Monorhina),  because  they 
have  but  a  single  nasal  tube,  while  the  Gnathostomi  are  all 
furnished  with  a  pair  of  nasal  cavities,  a  right  and  a  left 
nose-cavity  ("  Double-nostrilled/'  Amphirhina).  But  in 
addition  to  these  peculiarities,  the  Jaw-mouths  are  also 
distinguished  by  many  other  remarkable  structural  arrange- 
ments, and  are  further  removed  from  the  Fishes  than  the 
latter  are  from  Man.  They  must,  therefore,  evidently  be 
regarded  as  the  last  remnant  of  a  very  old  and  very  low 
class  of  Vertebrates,  which  are  far  below  the  structural 
stage  of  a  genuine  Fish.  To  mention  here  briefly  only 
the  most  important,  the  Round-mouths  are  entirely  with- 
out any  trace  of  limbs.  Their  slimy  skin  is  quite 
naked  and  smooth,  without  scales.  They  are  wholly 
destitute  of  a  bony  skeleton.  The  inner  skeleton  axis  is 
a  very  simple  inarticulate  notochord,  like  that  of  the 
Amphioxus.  In  the  Lampreys  alone  a  rudimentary  articu- 
lation is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  upper  arches  appear  in 
the  vertebral  tube  proceeding  from  the  notochord  sheath. 
At  the  anterior  end  of  the  chorda  a  skull  is  developed  in 
its  very  simplest  form.  From  the  notochord  sheath  pro- 
ceeds a  small  soft-membraneous  skull  capsule,  which 
becomes  partly  cartilaginous:  this  capsule  encloses  the 
brain.  The  important  apparatus  of  the  gill-arches,  the 
tongue-bone,  etc.,  which   is  inherited  by  all  Vertebrates 


rrom  Fishes  to  Sfan,  is  wholly  wanting  in 
the  Round-iiioulhs.  Tlicy  have,  iiitloei),  a 
BupcrHcial,  cartilaginous  yiU-skcIeton,  but  tliis 
is  of  quite  ditfcrent  ii)ov|iiiulogical  sigTritieoiicc 
On  the  othcv  hand,  in  tlictn  wo  meet,  for  the 
fii'st  time,  with  a  brain,  that  important 
mental  organ,  wliich  has  been  tiansniitted 
from  the  Siiiylc-nostiils  up  to  Man.  It  is  tiue 
that  in  the  Round-montlis  the  brain  appears 
merely  as  a  very  small  and  comjtaiutively 
insignificant  swelling  of  the  s])inal  chord ;  at 
tirat  a  simple  bWldcr  (Plato  XI.  Fig.  lOi,  m,), 
which  aftei'wai'cls  separates  into  tive  consecu- 
tive brain-blaildcrs,  as  in  the  bmns  of  all 
Double -brcathei-s.  Those  five  simple  primitive 
brain-bladdors,  which  reappear  in  a  similar 
form  in  the  embryos  of  all  higher  Vcrtebi-ates, 
from  Fishes  up  to  Man,  and  which  und'jr^o 
a  very  complc."i  modilicatjon,  remain  in  the 
Round-mouths,  in  a  very  low  and  uudiU'eren- 
tiated  stage  of  dcveloji incut.  The  histological 
elementary  sti'ucturc  of  the  nervous  system  is 
also  much  more  impei'fect  than  in  oilier  Verte- 
brates. While  iu  the  latter  tho  organ  ol 
hearing  always  has  three  semi-circular  canals, 
in  tlio  liamprcys  it  has  hut  two,  and  in  tho 
liags  but  one.  In  most  oth^r  points  aUu, 
the    organization    of    the    Round -mouths    is 

FlO.  lOa— The  largo  Soa-laniproy  (Pfiramyiim  mart. 
•tu),  much  roducod  in  ■!».  A  icrio  at  lovvn  gill-up^ii- 
iBfi  arc  risible  below  the  oye. 
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oiucli  simplei  and  more  iin[ierfect,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
structure  of  tlie  heart,  the  circulatory  system,  and  the 
kidneys.  In  them,  as  in  the  Amphioxus,  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  intestinal  canal  does,  indeed,  form  respiratory 
gills ;  but  these  respirator)^  organs  are  developed  in  a  very 
peculiar  way  :  in  the  form  of  six  or  seven  little  pouches,  or 
sacs,  which  lie  on  both  sides  of  the  anterior  intestine  and 
communicate  with  the  throat  {phai^nx)  by  inner  openings, 
and  by  outer  ones  with  the  external  skin.  This  is  a  very 
peculiar  formation  of  the  respiratory  organs,  quite  cha- 
racteristic of  this  class  of  animals.  They  have  therefore 
been  called  the  "  Pouch-gills  **  {Marsupobranchii).  The 
absence  of  one  very  important  organ  found  in  the  Fishes, 
the  swimming-bladder,  from  which  the  lungs  of  the  higher 
Vertebrates  have  developed,  should  be  especially  noticed. 

In  their  germ-historj',  as  in  their  whole  anatomical  struc- 
ture, the  Round-mouths  present  many  peculiarities.  They 
are  even  peculiar  in  the  unequal  cleavage  of  the  egg,  which 
most  nearly  approaches  that  of  the  Amphibians  (Fig.  31, 
voL  L  p.  203).  This  results  in  the  formation  of  a  Hood- 
gastrula,  like  that  of  Amphibians  (Plate  II.  Fig.  11).  From 
this  develops  a  very  simple  organized  larval  form,  which  is 
closely  allied  to  the  Amphioxus,  and  which,  for  that  reason, 
we  examined  and  compared  with  the  latter  (voL  i.  p.  428, 
and  Plate  VIII.  Fig.  16).  The  gradual  germ-evolution  of 
these  larvae  of  the  Round-mouths  explains  very  clearly  and 
unmistakably  the  gradual  evolution  of  the  Skulled  from  the 
Skull-less  class  of  Vertebrates.  At  a  later  period,  from 
this  simple  Lamprey  larva  is  developed  a  blind  and  tooth- 
less  larval  form,  which  is  so  very  different  from  the  mature 
Lamprey  that^  until  twenty  years  ago,  it  was  generally 
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described  as  a  peculiar  form  of  fish  under  the  name  of 
Ammoccetcs.  By  a  further  metamorphosis  this  blind  and 
toothless  Ammocoetes  is  transformed  into  the  Lamprey  with 
eyes  and  teeth  (Petromyzon)}*'^ 

Summing  up  all  these  peculiarities  in  the  structure  and 
embryology  of  the  Round-mouths,  we  may  assert  that  the 
oldest  Skulled  Animals,  or  Craniota,  diverged  in  two  lines ; 
one  of  these  lines  haa  continued  up  to  the  present  time 
but  little  modified;  it  is  represented  by  the  Cyclostoma, 
or  Monorhina,  forming  a  collateral  line  which  has  made 
but  little  progress,  but  has  remained  at  a  very  low  stage  of 
development  The  other  line,  the  direct  line  in  the  pedigree 
of  the  Vertebrates,  advanced  in  a  straight  line  to  the  Fishes, 
and  by  new  adaptations  attained  many  important  improve- 
mentflL 

In  order  rightly  to  appreciate  the  phylogenetic  signi- 
ficance of  interesting  remnants  of  primaeval  groups  of 
animals,  such  as  the  Round-mouths,  it  is  necessary  to  study 
minutely  their  various  peculiar  characters  philosophically 
and  with  the  aid  of  Comparative  Anatomy.  A  careful 
distinction  must  be  drawn  between  the  hereditary  cha- 
racters which  have  been  accurately  transmitted  to  the 
present  day  by  heredity  from  common,  primaeval  ancestoi^ 
now  extinct,  on  the  one  hand ;  and,  on  the  other,  those 
special  adaptive  peculiarities  which  the  existing  remnant 
of  that  primaeval  group  have,  in  the  course  of  time,  gained 
secondarily  by  adaptation.  To  the  latter  class  belong, 
for  example,  in  the  Round-mouths,  the  peculiar  formation 
of  the  single  nostril  and  the  round  sucking  mouth ;  aa 
well  as  special  structural  arrangements  of  the  epidermis 
and  the  pouch-shaped  gilla.     But,  on  the  other  band,  to  the 
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former  class  of  characteristics,  which  alone  have  any  phylo- 
genetic  significance,  belong  the  primitive  formation  of  the 
vertebral  column  and  the  brain,  the  absence  of  the  swim- 
ming-bladder, of  jaws,  limbs,  etc. 

In  the  animal  system,  the  Round-mouths  are  usually 
classed  among  Fishes ;  but  that  this  is  quite  incorrect  is 
apparent  from  the  simple  fact  that,  in  all  important  and 
prominent  structural  peculiarities,  they  are  further  removed 
from  the  Fishes  than  the  Fishes  arc  from  the  Mammals  and 
from  Man. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 
THE  PEDIGREE  OF  MAN. 

III.  From  the  Primitive  Fibu  to  tue  Amniotic  Animal. 

OomparatiTo  Anatomj  of  the  Vertehratet. — The  Characterittio  Qoalitiet  of 
the  Doable.no0tril1ed  and  Jaw-moathcd  :  the  Double- Nostrils,  the  Gill- 
arch  Appnratas,  with  the  Jaw^rches,  the  Swimmiog-bladder,  the  Two 
Pain  of  Limbs. — Relationship  of  the  Three  Groups  of  Fishes  :  the  Pn« 
mitire  Fishes  (Seloc/iti),  the  Ganoids  (Oanoide9)t  the  Osseons  Fishes 
(r«/cof(«i). — Dawn  of  Terrestial  Life  on  the  Earth. — Modi  Beat  ion  of 
the  Swimming-bladder  into  the  Lnngs. — Intermediate  Position  of  the 
Dipneosta  between  the  Primitire  Fishes  and  Amphibia. — ^The  Three 
Extant  Dipnensta  {Protoptents,  L«ptdof  ir«n,  C«rafodvs) . — Modification  of 
the  Msnj-toed  Fin  of  the  Fish  into  the  Five-toed  Foot. — Cansee  and 
Effects  of  the  latter. — Descent  of  all  Higher  Vertebrates  from  a  Five-toed 
Amphibian. — Intermediate  Position  of  the  Amphibians  between  the 
Lower  and  Higher  Vertebrates. — Modification  or  Metamorphosis  of 
Frogs. — Different  Stages  in  Amphibian  Metamorphosis. ~1  he  Gillcd 
Batraehians  (ProUu§  and  AeoIoII). — The  Tailed  Batrachians  (Suhironn. 
ders  and  Mod-fish). — Frog  Batrachians  (Frogs  and  Toails).— Chief 
Groop  of  the  Amnion  Animals,  or  Amniota  (Reptiles,  Birrls,  and 
Mammals). ~ Descent  of  all  the  Amniota  from  a  Common  Lizanl.l  ke 
Parent-form  (Protamnian) . — First  Fonration  of  the  Allnntnis  and  of  tlie 
Amnion. — Dmnching  of  the  Amnion  Animals  in  T%to  Lines  :  on  the  one 
aide,  Reptiles  (and  Birds),  on  the  other  side,  Mammals. 

""The  imagination  is  an  indispensable  fnralty;  for  it  is  that  which,  bj 
forming  new  combinations,  occasions  im|M>rtant  discoreries.  The  nMtiirili<«t 
needs  b<ith  the  (llsrriniiuntin^  power  of  abstract  reason,  and  the  genenilis  ng 
power  of  the  iuiaKiiiatiun.  and  that  the  two  should  bo  harmooiouslj  inter. 
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relafcod.  If  the  proper  balance  of  these  faculties  is  destroyed,  the  naturalist 
is  hurried  into  chimerlciU  fancies  by  his  imagination ;  while  the  same  gift 
leads  the  gifted  natoralist  of  salHcient  strength  of  njaM>Q  to  the  moat 
impurtant.discovorios."— JouANKES  Mullem  (1834). 

The  further  we  proceed  in  human  tribal  hlstorj*,  the  nar- 
rower does  that  part  of  the  animal  kingdom  become  within 
which  we  must  look  for  extinct  ancestors  of  the  human 
race.  At  the  same  time,  the  evidence  as  to  the  history  of 
the  evolution  of  our  race  given  by  what  we  have  called  the 
records  of  creation,  the  evidence  of  Ontogeny,  of  Compara- 
tive Anatomy,  and  of  Palaeontology,  grows  constantly  more 
extensive,  complete,  and  trustworthy.  It  is  therefore 
natural  that  Phylogeny  should  assume  a  more  definite  form 
the  nearer  we  approach  the  higher  and  the  highest  stages 
of  the  animal  kingdom. 

Comparative  Anatomy  especially  has  done  far  more  lor 
our  knowledge  of  these  higher  stages  of  evolution  in  the 
animal  kingdom  than  for  the  lower.  This  important 
science,  which  aims  at  a  true  philosophy  of  organic  forms, 
has  made  greater  progress  in  the  Vertebrate  tribe  tlian  in  any 
section  of  the  Invertebrate.  Cuvier,  Meckel,  and  Johannes 
Miiller  had  already  laid  a  deep  and  extensive  foundation ; 
and  now  the  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Vertebmtes  has 
recently  been  powerfully  advanced  by  the  admu*able  inves- 
tigations of  Owen  and  Huxley,  and,  especially,  has  been 
perfected  to  such  a  degree  by  the  unsurpassed  labours  of 
Gegenbaur,  that  it  now  forms  one  of  the  strongest  supports 
of  the  Theory  of  Descent  Relying  on  the  evidence  thus 
furnished,  we  can  now,  with  a  great  degree  of  certainty^ 
recognize  the  most  important  outlines  of  the  series  of  stages 
and  the  ramifications  of  the  Vertebrate  pedigree. 
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That  part  of  the  animal  kingdom  with  which  wo  are 
now  concerned  haa  become  so  narrow,  even  before  we  have 
left  the  Archilithic  Epoch,  that  but  a  single  one  of  the 
seven  tribes  of  the  animal  kingdom  forms  the  object  of  our 
study.  Even  within  this  tribe  we  have  passed  the  lowest 
steps,  and  have  risen  above  the  SkuII-less  (Acrania)  and 
Double-nostrilled  Vertebrates  (Monorhina),  to  the  class  of 
Fishes.  The  latter  are  the  first  of  the  great  main  division 
of  Vertebrates  distinguished  by  mouths  with  jaws  and  by 
double  nostrils  {Amphirhina,  or  Onathostoma).  From  Fishes 
we  start  again,  as  from  that  class  of  Vertebrates  which  are 
indubitably  shown  by  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Ontogeny 
to  be  the  ancestral  class  of  all  higher  Vertebrates,  all  Am- 
phirhina.  Of  course  no  existing  Fish  can  be  regarded  as 
the  direct  parent-form  of  the  higher  Vertebrates.  But  it  is 
equally  certain  that  from  a  common  extinct  Fish-like 
parent-form  we  may  trace  all  those  Vertebrates  from  Fishes 
up  to  Man,  which  are  included  under  the  name  of  Am- 
phirhina.  If  this  primaeval  parent-form  were  extant,  we 
should  undoubtedly  describe  it  as  a  genuine  Fish  and  class 
it  among  Fishea  Fortunately,  the  Comparallve  Anatomy 
and  Classification  of  the  Fishes  has  been  so  far  advanced 
(thanks  to  the  labours  of  Johannes  Miiller  and  Gegenbaur) 
that  we  can  very  clearly  distinguish  these  most  important 
and  interesting  genealogical  relations. 

In  order  correctly  to  understand  the  human  pedigree 
within  the  Vertebrate  tribe,  it  is  very  important  to  bear  in 
mind  the  distinguishing  characteristics,  separating  Fishes 
and  all  the  other  Double-nostrils  (Amphirhina)  from 
Singlc-nostrillcd  and  Skull-less  Animals  (Monarhina  ami 
Acrania).     These  very  distinguishing  characteristic  marks 
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Fishes  have  in  common  with  all  other  Double-nostrils  up 
to  Man,  and  it  is  on  this  parallelism  that  we  found  our 
claim  of  relationship  to  Fishes.  (Cf.  Table  X.,  vol.  L 
p.  466.)  The  following  characters  of  the  Double-nostrils 
must  be  especially  indicated  as  the  systematic  anatomical 
features  of  the  highest  importance :  (1)  the  double  structure 
of  the  nose;  (2)  the  internal  gill-arch  apparatus,  together 
with  the  jaw-arches ;  (3)  the  swimming-bladder,  or  lungs ; 
and  (4)  the  two  pairs  of  limbs. 

As  to  the  nasal  structure,  on  which  is  based  the  distinc- 
tion of  the  Single-nostrils  (MonorhiTia)  from  the  Double- 
nostrils  (Araphirhina),  it  is  certainly  significant  that  even  in 
Fishes  the  earliest  rudiment  of  the  nose  consists  of  two  en- 
tirely distinct  lateral  grooves  or  pits  in  the  outer  surface  of 
the  head,  just  as  is  the  case  in  the  embryo  of  Man  and  of  all 
higher  Vertebrates.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Single-nostrils 
and  Skull-less  Vertebrates  the  first  rudiment  of  the  nose  is, 
from  the  first,  a  single  pit  in  the  centre  of  the  forehead 
region.  No  less  important  is  the  higher  development  of  the 
skeleton  of  the  gill-arch  and  of  the  jaw  apparatus  connected 
with  it,  as  it  occurs  in  all  Double-nostrils  from  Fishes  to 
Man.  It  is  true  that  the  primitive  modification  of  the 
anterior  intestine  into  the  gill-intestine,  which  occuis  even 
in  Ascidians,  is  developed  in  all  Vertebrates  from  one  simple 
rudiment;  and  in  this  respect  the  gill-openings,  which  in 
all  Vertebrates  and  also  in  Ascidians  pierce  the  wall  of  the 
gill-intestine,  are  quite  characteristia  But  the  external 
framework  of  the  gills,  which  in  all  Skull-less  and  Single- 
nostrilled  Animals  (Acraniota  and  Monorhina)  supports 
the  gill-body,  is  displaced  in  all  Double-nostrils  (Amphi- 
rhin<i)  by  an  internal  gill-skeleton  which  replaces  the  formor 
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This  internal  gill-support  consists  of  a  consecutive  series  of 
cartilaginous  arclics,  wliich  are  situated  between  the  gill- 
openings  within  tlie  wall  of  the  throat  (pharynx),  and 
extend  round  the  throat.  The  foremost  of  tliese  paiiB  of 
gill-arches  changes  into  the  jaw-arch  (maxillary  arch), 
whicli  gives  rise  to  the  upper  and  lower  jawa 

A  third  essential  character  by  which  all  Double-nostrils 
are  well  distinguished  from  all  those  lower  Veitebratcs 
which  we  have  already  considered,  is  the  formation  of  a 
blind  sac  which  protrudes  from  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
intestinal  canal,  and  which  in  the  Fishes  becomes  the  air- 
filled  swimming-bladder  (Plate  V.  Fig.  13,  lu).  As  this 
organ,  in  propoilion  as  it  contains  a  greater  or  less  quantity 
of  air,  or  in  proportion  as  this  air  is  more  or  less  compressed, 
imparts  a  higher  or  lower  specific  gravity  to  the  Fish,  it 
acts  as  a  hydrostatic  apparatus.  By  this  means  the  Fish 
can  rise  or  sink  in  the  water.  This  swimming-bladder  is 
the  oi^an  from  which  the  lung  of  higher  Vertebrates  has 
developed.  The  fourth  and  last  main  character  of  Double- 
nostrils  is  the  presence  of  two  pairs  of  extremities  or 
members  in  the  primitive  arrangement  of  the  embryo ;  a 
pair  of  fore  limbs,  which  in  Fishes  are  called  pectoral  fins 
(Fig.  191,  v),  and  a  pair  of  hind  limbs,  which  in  Fishes  are 
called  ventral  fins  (Fig.  191,  h).  The  Comparative  Anatomy 
of  these  fins  is  of  supreme  interest,  because  they  contain 
the  rudiments  of  all  those  parts  of  the  skeleton  which,  in 
all  the  higher  Vertebrates  up  to  Man,  form  the  skeleton  or 
support  of  the  extremities  of  the  fore  and  hind  limbs.  In 
Skull-less  and  Single-nostrilled  Animals  there  is,  on  the 
contrary,  no  trace  of  these  extremities.  In  addition  to 
these  four  most  important  main  characters  of  the  Amphi- 
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rhina,  we  might  further  mention  the  presence  of  a  sym- 
pathetic nerve-system,  a  spleen,  a  ventral  salivary  gland ; 
organs  which  are  not  represented  in  the  lower  Vertebrates 
already  considered.  All  these  important  parts  have  trans- 
mitted  themselves  from  Fishes  up  to  Man,  and  from  this 
circumstance  alone  it  is  evident  how  wide  a  chasm  sepa- 
rates the  Fishes  from  the  Skull-less  and  Single-nostrilled 
Animals  (Acraniota  and  Monorhina).  Fishes  and  Man 
possess  all  these  characters  in  common  (Table  X.). 

Turning  now  to  consider  the  Fish  class  in  greater  detail, 
we  may  divide  it  primarily  into  three  main  groups,  or  sub- 
classes, the  genealogies  of  which  are  evident  The  first 
and  most  ancient  group  is  that  of  the  Primitive  Fishes 
(Sddchii),  the  best-known  extant  representatives  of  which 
are  the  members  of  the  much- varied  orders  of  Sharks  and 
Rays  (Figs.  191, 192).  These  are  followed  by  a  series  of 
ftirther  developed  Fish  forms,  by  the  sub-class  of  Mucous 
Fishes  {Oanoidea).  The  greater  number  of  these  have  long 
been  extinct,  and  only  very  few  living  representatives  are 
known ;  these  are  the  Sturgeon  and  Huso  of  European  seas, 
the  Polyptenis  of  African,  and  the  Lepidosteus  and  Amia 
of  American  rivera  The  earlier  abundance  of  forms  belong- 
ing to  this  interesting  group  is,  however,  proved  by  the 
abundance  of  their  fossil  remains.  From  these  Mucous 
Fishes  originated  the  third  sub-class,  that  of  the  Osseous 
Fishes  {Teleostei),  to  which  belong  most  extant  Fishes,  espe- 
cially nearly  all  our  river  fish.  Comparative  Anatomy 
and  Ontogeny  very  clearly  show  that  the  Ganoids  sprang 
from  the  Selachii,  just  as  the  Teleostei  sprang  from  the 
Ganoida  But,  on  the  other  hand,  a  second  side-line,  or 
rather  the  main  ascending  line   of  the   Vertebrate  tribe, 
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Fig.  191. — Embryo  of  a  Shark  (Sq/mnus  lichta),  Been  from  rentral  side  i 
V,  pectoral  fins  (in  front  of  those  five  pairs  of  gilI-o|)oning8)  ;  h,  ventral  fins ; 
tt,  anal  opening ;  s,  tail  fin  ;  k^  extonial  gill-tufts ;  d,  yelk-sao  (the  greater 
part  of  this  has  been  removed)  ;  y,  eye  ;  n,  nose ;  m,  month  fissnre. 

Fig.  192. — Developed  Man-shark  (Carchari<is  metanopterus\,  seen  from 
the  left  side  :  r,  first,  r,  second  dorsal  fin;  §,  tail  fin;  a,  anal  fin;  v,  pectoral 
fins  ;  h^  Tentral  fins. 

developed  in  another  direction  from  the  Primitive  Fishes; 
this  line  leads  upward  through  the  Dipneusta  group  to  the 
important  class  of  Amphibia. 

This  significant  relationship  between  the  three  groups 
of  Fishes  has  been  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  re- 
searches of  Gegenbaur  on  the  subject  The  lucid  discussion 
on  the  "systematic  position  of  the  Selachii"  which  that 
author  inserted  in  the  introduction  to  his  classic  study  of 
the  "head  skeleton  of  the  Selachii,"  must  be  regarded  as 
definitely  proving  this  important  relation.^*®  In  Primitive 
Fishes  (SelacJdi),  however,  the  scales  (skin  appendages) 
and  the  teeth  (jaw  appendages)  are  identical  in  formation 
and  structure,  while  in  the  other  two  groups  of  Fishes 
(Mucous  and  Osseous  Fishes)  these  organs  have  already 
become  distinct  and  diflTercntiateA  Moreover,  in  Primitive 
Fishes,  the  cartilaginous  skeleton  (the  vertebral  column 
and  the  skull,  as  well  as  the  membei-s)  is  of  the  simplest 
and  most  primitive  nature,  of  which  the  bony  skeletons 
of  Mucous  and  Osseous  Fishes  must  be  regarded  as  a 
modification.  It  is  true  that  in  certain  respects  (in  the 
structure  of  the  heart  and  of  the  intestinal  canal)  Mucous 
Fishes  fully  coincide  with  Primitive  Fishes,  and  differ  from 
Osseous  Fishes.  But  a  comparative  review  of  all  the 
anatomical  relations  plainly  shows  that  the  Mucous  Fishes 
C5onstitute   a    connecting    group    between    Primitive    and 
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Osseous  Fishea  The  Primitive  Fishes  (Sdacliii)  foiin  the 
most  ancient  and  original  group  of  Fislics.  From  these, 
in  one  direction,  all  other  Fishes  have  developed;  the 
tlacous  Fishes  first,  which,  at  a  much  later  period  (in  the 
Jurassic,  or  the  Chalk  Period),  gave  rise  to  the  Osseous 
Fishes.  In  another  direction,  the  Primitive  Fishes  gave 
rise  to  the  parent-forms  of  the  higher  Vertebrates,  directly 
to  the  Dipneusta,  and  thus  to  Amphibiana  Regarding  the 
Selachii  as  forming  the  eleventh  stage  in  our  pedigree,  these 
would  be  followed  by  the  Dipneusta  group  as  the  twelfth 
stage,  and  by  the  Amphibian  group  as  the  thirteenth  staga 
The  advance  effected  i&  the  development  of  the  Mud- 
fishes (Dipneusta)  from  the  Primitive  Fishes  is  of  great  mo- 
ment, and  is  connected  with  a  very  noticeable  change,  which 
took  place  in  the  beginning  of  the  Palseoasoic,  or  Primary 
Period  in  organic  life  as  a  whola  For  the  very  numerous 
fossil  remains  of  plants  and  animals  which  are  now  known  to 
belong  to  the  first  three  epochs  of  the  history  of  the  earth — 
to  the  Laurentian,  the  Cambrian,  and  the  Silurian  Periods, 
are  exclusively  those  of  aquatic  plants  and  animals.  From 
ihiB  paheontological  fact,  taken  in  connection  with  certain 
weighty  geological  and  biological  considerations,  we  may 
infer,  with  tolerable  certainty,  that  at  that  time  no  land 
animals  yet  existed.  During  the  whole  of  the  enonnous 
Arehizoic  Period — during  many  millions  of  years — the  living 
I>op(ilation  of  our  globe  were  all  water-dwellers :  a  very 
remarkable  fact,  when  it  is  remembered  that  this  period 
embraces  the  larger  half  of  the  entire  organic  history  of  the 
earth.  The  lower  animal  tribes  are  even  now  exclusively, 
or  with  very  few  exceptions,  aquatic.  But  during  tlic 
Arehizoic,  or  Primordial  Epoch,  the  higher  animal  tribes 
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continued  exclusively  adapted  to  aquatic  habits  of  lifa  It 
was  not  till  later  that  tliey  adopted  a  land  life.  The  earliest 
fossils  of  terrestrial  animals  occur  in  the  Devonian  strata, 
which  were  deposited  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  great 
division  of  the  earth's  history  (the  Palaeozoic  Epoch).  They 
increase  greatly  in  number  in  the  deposits  of  the  Coal  and 
Permian  Periods.  Even  in  these  early  formations  many 
terrestrial  and  air-breathing  species,  both  of  the  Arthro- 
pod and  of  the  Vertebrate  tribe,  occur;  while  their  aquatic 
ancestors  of  the  Silurian  Period  breathed  nothing  but 
water.  This  physiologically  significant  modification  of  the 
mode  of  respiration  is  the  most  influential  change  that 
affected  the  animal  organism  in  the  transition  from  water 
to  dry  land.  In  the  first  place  it  caused  the  development 
of  an  air-breathing  organ,  the  lung,  the  water-breathing 
gills  having  previously  acted  as  respiratory  organs.  Simul- 
taneously, however,  it  effected  a  remarkable  change  in  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  and  in  the  oi^ns  connected  with 
this ;  for  these  are  always  most  closely  correlated  with  the 
respiratory  organs.  In  addition  to  these,  other  organs  also, 
either  in  consequence  of  more  remote  correlation  with  the 
respiratory  organs,  or  in  consequence  of  new  adaptations, 
wei*e  more  or  less  modified. 

Within  the  Vertebrate  tribe  it  was  undoubtedly  a  branch 
of  the  Primitive  Fishes  (Sdachii)  which,  during  the  De- 
vonian Period,  made  the  first  successful  effort  to  accustom 
itself  to  terrestrial  life  and  to  breathe  atmospheric  air.  In 
this  the  swimming-bladder  was  especially  of  service,  for  it 
succeeded  in  adapting  itself  to  respiration  of  air,  and  so 
became  a  lung.  The  immediate  consequence  of  this  was 
the  modification  of  the  heart  and  nose.     While  true  Fishes 
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liave  only  two  blind  nose-pits  on  the  surface  of  the  head, 
these  now  became  connected  with  the  moutli-cavity  by  an 
open  passage.  A  canal  formed  on  each  side,  leading  directly 
from  the  nose-pit  into  the  mouth-cavity,  and  thus  even 
while  tlie  mouth-opening  was  closed  the  necessary  atmo- 
spheric air  oould  be  introduced  into  the  lungs.  While, 
moreover,  in  all  true  Fishes  the  heart  consists  simply  of  two 
compartments,  an  auricle,  which  receives  the  venous  blood 
from  the  veins  of  the  body,  and  a  ventricle,  which  forces 
this  blood  through  an  arterial  expansion  into  the  gills,  the 
auricle,  owing  to  the  formation  of  an  incomplete  partition 
wall*  18  now  divided  into  a  right  and  a  left  half. 
The  right  auricle  alone  now  received  the  venous  blood  of 
the  body,  while  the  left  auricle  received  the  pulmonic 
venous  blood  passing  from  the  lungs  and  the  gills  to  the 
heart.  The  simple  blood-circulation  of  the  true  Fishes  thus 
became  the  so-called  double  circulation  of  the  higher  Ver- 
tebrates; and  this  development  resulted,  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  correlation,  in  further  progress  in  the  structure 
of  other  organs. 

The  vertebrate  class,  which  thus  first  adapted  itself  to 
the  habit  of  breathing  air,  and  whicli  originated  from  a 
branch  of  the  Selachii,  are  called  Mud-fislics  {Dijmcusta), 
or  Double-breathers,  because,  like  the  lowest  Amphibia, 
they  retain  the  earlier  mode  of  brcatliing  tlirougli  tlie  gills, 
in  addition  to  the  newly  acquired  lung-respiration.  ThU 
class  must  have  been  represented  by  nuincrous  and  diverse 
genera  during  the  Paleoolithic  E{>och  (during  the  Devonian, 
Carboniferous,  and  Permian  Periods).  As,  however,  the 
skeleton  is  soft  and  caililaginous,  like  that  of  the  Selachii, 
they  naturally  left  no  fossil  remains.     The  hard  teeth  of 
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single  genera  (Ceratodus)  could  alone  endure ;  these  occur, 
for  instance,  in  the  Trias.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
only  three  Qxtant  genera  of  this  whole  class:  ProtopteriLS 
annectens,  in  the  rivers  of  tropical  Africa  (White  Nile, 
Niger,  Quillimane,  etc.) ;  Lepidosiren  paradoxa,  in  tropical 
South  America  (in  the  tributaries  of  the  Amazon);  and 
Ceratodua  Fosteri,  in  the  swamps  of  Southern  Australia 
(Plate  XII.).^^  This  wide  distribution  of  the  three  isolated 
descendants  of  the  class  is  alone  sufficient  to  prove  that 
they  are  the  last  remnants  of  a  group  which  was  foi^nerly 
very  widely  developed.  The  whole  structure  of  their 
bodies  shows  that  the  group  to  which  they  belong  forms  tho 
transition  between  Fishes  and  Amphibia.  The  direct  tran- 
sitional structure  between  the  two  classes  is  so  clearly 
expressed  in  the  whole  organization  of  these  curious  animals, 
that  zoologists  yet  dispute  whether  the  Dipneusta  are 
Fishes  or  Amphibia.  Some  well-known  zoologists  still  class 
them  among  Amphibia,  while  they  are  usually  placed 
among  Fishes.  In  fact,  the  characters  of  both  the  classes 
are  so  united  in  the  Dipneusta  that  the  answer  to  the 
question  as  to  their  nature  depends  entirely  upon  the  mean- 
ing attached  to  the  terms  "Fish"  and  "Amphibian."  In 
their  mode  of  life  they  are  true  Amphibia.  During  the 
tropical  winter,  in  the  rainy  season,  they  swim  in  the  water 
like  Fishes  and  inhale  water  through  the  gills.  During  the 
dry  season  they  burrow  in  the  mud  as  it  dries  up,  and 
during  that  period  breathe  air  through  lungs,  like  Am- 
phibians and  higher  Vertebrates.  In  this  two-fold  respira- 
tion they  do,  it  is  true,  coincide  with  the  lower  Amphibia, 
and  stand  far  above  Fishes.  Yet,  in  most  other  characters 
they  more  nearly  resemble  the  latter,  and  stand  below  the 
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former.     Their  external  ap])earance  is  entirely  like  that  of 
Fishea 

Tlic  head  of  the  Dipneusta  is  not  distinct  frcrra  the 
trunk.  The  skin  is  covered  with  large  fish-scales.  The 
skeleton  is  soft,  cartilaginous;  its  developmeut  has  been 
arrested  at  a  very  low  stage,  just  as  in  the  lower  Primitive 
Fishes.  The  notochord  is  retained  entire.  The  two  pairs  of 
limbs  ai*e  very  simple  fins  of  primitive  structure,  like  those 
of  the  lowest  Primitive  Fishes.  The  structure  of  the  brain, 
of  the  intestinal  tube,  and  the  sexual  organs,  is  also  as  in 
Primitive  Fishes.  The  Dipneusta,  or  Mud-fishes,  have,  there- 
fore, by  heredity,  accurately  retained  many  features  of  a 
lower  organization  derived  from  our  primaeval  Fish  ancestors, 
while  their  adoption  of  the  habit  of  breathing  air  through 
lungs  introduced  a  great  advance  in  the  vertebrate  organi- 
zation. 

Moreover,  the  three  extant  Mud-fishes  dilTer  a  good  deal 
from  one  another  in  important  points  of  structure.  The 
Australian  Mud-fish  (Ceratodus),  which  was  first  described 
at  Sidney  in  1870  by  Gerard  Kreffl,  and  which  attains  a 
length  of  six  feet,  apjx^rs  in  an  es|)ecial  degree  to  represent 
a  primaeval  and  very  consi^rvative  animal  form  (Plate  XII.). 
Tl)is  is  esjKJcially  true  of  the  structure  of  its  simple  lung, 
and  of  its  fins,  which  contain  a  pinnate  skeleton.  In  the 
African  Mud-fish  {Protoptenis),  on  the  contrary,  and  in  the 
Ameiican  form  (Lcpidosireii)  the  double  lung  is  present,  as 
in  all  higher  Vertebrates ;  nor  is  the  fin-skeleton  pinnate. 
In  addition  to  the  internal  gilLs,  Protopterus  has  also  ex- 
ternal gills,  which  are  wanting  in  Le|»idosircn.  Tlioso 
unknown  Dipneusta,  which  were  aniong  our  direct  ancestors, 
and  which  formed  the  connecting  link  between  the  Sclachii 
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SysUinatlc  Stirvey  of  ilie  Phylogenetic  Classification  of 

VertehrcUes. 


I.  .SkuIUIcss  (Aorania),  or  (STubc^IjcartcD  (Leptocardia). 
VartebratoB  without  a  spociulized  head,  skull,  brain,  or  cenlrulizcd  heart. 


1.  SKiiIMcsa 
Acrania 


I.  Tubo.honricd 
Leptocardia 


1.  Lanceleta 


1.  Amphioxida 


[I.  Animals  bitf)  skulls  (Craniota)  and  with  centraH>et)  f^earts  (Paohyoardia). 
Vertebrates  with  specialised  head,  with  skull  and  brain,  and  with  a 

centralized  heart. 


qfthe 
SkuUed  AniwuiU, 

1 

Clatftt 

<tflke 

SkulUd  AnitnaU. 

qflhe 

qftlU 

Sulhclat$m, 

2.  Single* 
^ostrilleU    • 

MonorhiaA 

11.  Round  months 
Cyclcttoma 

'  2.  Hags,  or 

Mucons  Fish 
8.  Lampreys 

2.  Hyperotreta 
(Myxinoida) 

8.  Hyperoartia 
(Petromysontia) 

III.  Fishes 

Pi»C€» 

4.  Primitire  Fish 

5.  Ganoid  Fiah 

6.  Osseous  Fish 

4.  Selachii 
6.  Ganoidea 
6.  Teleostei 

8.   17on« 
amnionate     i 

IV.  Mad.fishes 
Dipnetista 

V.  Batrachians 
Amphibia 

1 

1   7.  Single-lunged 
[  8.  Double-lunged 

r  9.  Mailed    Batra- 

chinns 
10.  Naked    Batia- 
chians 

7.  Monopneumonoa 

8.  Dipnenmones 

9.  Phractamphibia 
10.  Lisaamphibia 

i.  9mn{on« 
Animals    ( 

AmnioU 

VI.  Keptilos 
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and  the  Amphibians,  were  doubtless  in  many  respects 
diflferent  from  their  three  direct  descendants  of  the  present 
time,  but  in  the  most  es&ential  characters  they  must  have 
coincided  with  the  latter.  Unfortunately,  the  germ-history 
of  the  three  surviving  Mud -fishes  is  as  yet  entirely  im- 
known;  probably  at  some  future  time  it  will  afford  us 
fui-ther  important  information  as  to  the  tribal  history  of  the 
lower  Vertebrates  and  so  of  our  ancestors. 

Very  important  information  of  this  kind  has  been 
supplied  by  the  next  Vertebrate  class,  that  of  the  Batra* 
chians  (Amphibia),  which  is  directly  connected  with  the 
Dipneusta,  from  which  it  originated.  To  this  class  belong 
the  Axolotl,  Salamanders  (Plate  XIIL),  Toads,  and  Frogs. 
Formerly,  after  the  example  of  Linnaeus,  all  Reptiles  (Lizards, 
Snakes,  Crocodiles,  and  Tortoises)  were  also  classed  among 
Amphibia.  But  these  animals  are  of  a  far  higher  organiza- 
tion, and  in  the  most  important  characters  of  their  ana- 
tomical structure  are  more  nearly  allied  to  Birds  than  to 
Amphibiana  The  true  Amphibia,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
more  nearly  allied  to  the  Double-breathers  and  to  Primitive 
Fishes :  they  are  also  much  older  than  Reptiles.  Even  as 
earl}'  as  the  Carboniferous  Period  numerous  very  highly 
developed  Amphibia  (some  of  large  size)  were  extant,  whereas 
the  earliest  Reptiles  first  appear  only  towards  the  close  of 
the  Permian  Period.  In  all  probability  the  Amphibia  were 
developed  from  Double-breathers  at  an  even  earlier  period — 
during  the  Devonian  Period.  The  extinct  Amphibia,  of 
which  fossil  remains  have  been  preserved  from  that  most 
ancient  Primaeval  Epoch — and  these  are  especially  numerous 
in  the  Trias — were  distinguished  by  a  large  bony  coat  of  mail 
overlying  the  skin  (like  that  of  the  Crocodile),  while  most 
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of  the  yet  extant  Amphibians  have  a  smooth  and  slippery 
skin.  The  latter,  also,  are  on  an  average  smoother  than  the 
former,  and  must  be  regarded  as  their  stunted  posterity. 

Among  the  Amphibia  of  the  present  time  we  are, 
therefore,  unable  to  find  any  forms  that  are  directly  referable 
to  the  pedigree  of  tlie  human  race,  or  that  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  ancestors  of  the  three  higher  Vertebrate  cla&ses ; 
yet^in  important  points  of  their  internal  anatomical  struc- 
tore,  and  especially  in  their  germ-development^  they  cor- 
respond  so  closely  with  us,  that  we  are  justified  in  aflSrming 
that  between  the  Double-breathers  {Dipneusta)  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  three  higher  Vertebrate  classes  (grouped 
together  as  Amniota)  on  the  other,  there  existed  a  series  of 
extinct  intermediate  forms  which,  if  we  had  them  before  us, 
we  should  class  among  Amphibia.  The  whole  organization 
of  the  extant  Amphibia  represents  a  transitional  group  of 
this  kind.  In  the  important  matters  of  respiration  and 
circulation  of  the  blood,  they  are  still  closely  allied  to  the 
Double-breathera,  although  in  other  respects  they  rise  above 
the  latter.  This  is  especially  true  with  respect  to  the  ad- 
vanced structure  of  their  limbs  or  extremities.  The  latter 
here  for  the  first  time  appear  as  feet  with  five  digits.  The 
thorough  researches  of  Gegenbaur  have  shown  that  the  fins 
of  Fishes,  concerning  which  very  erroneous  views  were  pre- 
viously hehl,  are  feet  with  numerous  digits;  that  is  to  say, 
th«  several  cartilaginous  or  osseous  rays,  many  of  which  occur 
in  every  Fish -fin,  correspond  to  the  fingers  or  digits  on  the 
limbs  of  higher  Vertebrates.  The  several  joints  of  each  ray 
correspond  to  the  several  joiuts  of  each  digit  In  the  Double- 
breathers  the  fin  yet  retains  the  same  structure  as  in  Fishen, 
and  it  was  only  gradually  that  the  five-toed  form  of  foot^ 
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wliich  occurs  for  the  first  time  in  Amphibians,  was  developed 
from  this  multi -digitate  form.  This  redaction  in  the  numbei 
of  the  digits  from  ten  to  five  occurred  in  those  Dipneusta 
which  must  be  regarded  as  the  parent-forms  of  the  Amphibia, 
probably  as  early  as  the  latter  half  of  the  Devonian  Period — 
or,  at  latest,  in  the  immediately  subsequent  Carboniferous 
Period  Several  fossil  Amphibia  with  five  digits  have  already 
been  found  in  the  strata  of  the  latter  period.  Fossil  foot- 
prints of  the  same  animals  are  very  numerous  in  the 
Trias  (Cherotheriun), 

The  great  significance  of  the  five  digits  depends  on  the 
fact  that  this  number  has  been  transmitted  from  the 
Amphibia  to  all  higher  Vertebrates.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  discover  any  reason  why  in  the  lowest  Amphibia,  as  well 
as  in  Reptiles  and  in  higher  Vertebrates  up  to  Man, 
there  should  always  originally  be  five  digits  on  each  of  the 
anterior  and  posterior  limbs,  if  we  denied  that  heredity 
from  a  common  five-fingered  parent-form  is  the  efiicient 
cause  of  this  phenomenon :  heredity  can  alone  account  for 
it.  In  many  Amphibia,  certainly,  as  well  as  in  many  higher 
Vertebrates,  we  find  less  than  five  digits.  But  in  all  these 
cases  it  can  be  shown  that  separate  digits  have  retrograded, 
and  have  finally  been  completely  lost. 

The  causes  which  eficcted  the  development  of  the  five- 
fingered  foot  of  the  higher  Vertebrates  in  this  Amphibian 
parent-form  from  the  many-fingered  foot,  must  certainly  be 
found  in  the  adaptation  to  the  totally  altered  functions 
which  the  limbs  had  to  discharge  during  the  transition  from 
an  exclusively  aquatic  life  to  one  which  was  partially 
terrestrial  While  the  many-fingered  fins  of  the  Fish  had 
previously  served  almost  exclusively  to  propel  the   body 
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through  the  water,  they  had  now  also  to  afToixl  support  to 
the  animal  while  creeping  upon  land.  This  efiectod  a 
modification  both  of  the  skeleton  and  of  the  muscles  of 
the  limbs.  The  number  of  fin  rays  was  gradually  lesseneil, 
and  was  finally  reduced  to  five.  These  five  remaining 
rays  now,  however,  developed  more  vigorously.  The  soft 
cartilaginous  rays  became  hard  bonea  The  rest  of  Uie 
skeleton  also  became  considerably  more  firm.  The  move- 
ments of  the  body  became  not  only  more  vigorous,  but 
also  more  varied  The  separate  portions  of  the  skeleton 
system,  and  consequently  those  of  the  muscular  system  also, 
became  more  and  more  diflerentiated.  Owing  to  the  intimate 
correlation  of  the  muscular  to  the  nervous  system,  the  latter 
also  naturally  made  mai^ked  progress  in  point  of  function 
and  structure.  We  therefore  find  that  the  brain  is  very 
much  more  developed  in  the  higher  Amphibia  than  in 
Fishes,  in  Mud-fishes,  and  in  the  lower  Amphibia. 

The  organs  which  are  most  modified  in  consequence  of 
an  amphibious  mode  of  life  are,  as  we  have  already  seen  in 
the  Double-breathers  {DipnetLsta),  those  of  respiration  and 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  The  first  advance  in 
organisuttion  necessitated  by  the  transition  from  aquatic  to 
ten*estrial  habits  of  life  was,  of  course,  the  formation  of  an 
air-breathing  organ,  a  lung.  This  developed  directly  from 
the  swimming-bladder  which  these  animals  had  inherited 
from  the  Fishes.  At  first  the  function  of  this  organ  would 
be  quite  subordinate  to  the  more  ancient  organ,  used  for  the 
respiration  of  water,  the  gills.  Hence  we  find  that  the 
lowest  Amphibia,  the  Gilled  Amphibia,  like  the  Dipncusta 
spend  tne  greater  part  of  their  lives  in  the  water,  and  that 
MX)ordingly  they  breathe  water  through  giUa.     It  is  only 
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for  brief  intervals  that  they  rise  to  the  surface  of  the  water 
or  creep  out  of  the  water  on  to  the  land  ;  and  at  these  times 
they  breatlie  ajr  through  lungs.  Some,  however,  of  tho 
Tailed  Amphibians,  the  Axolotl  and  the  Salamander,  live 
exclusively  in  the  water  only  when  young,  and  afterwards 
usually  remain  on  land.  In  the  adult  state  they  breathe 
only  air  through  lungs.  This  is  also  the  case  with  the  most 
highly  developed  Amphibians,  the  Frog-amphibia  (Frogs  and 
Toads) ;  some  of  the  latter  have  even  entirely  lost  the 
gilled  larval  form.^^  The  same  is  true  of  a  few  small 
snake-like  Amphibia,  the  Cseciliae,  which,  like  earth-worms, 
live  in  the  ground. 

The  high  degree  of  interest  attached  to  the  natural 
history  of  the  Amphibian  class  is  especially  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  hold  a  position  exactly  intermediate  between  the 
higher  and  the  lower  Vertebratea  While  the  lower  Am- 
phibia are  in  their  whole  organization  directly  allied  to  the 
Dipneusta  and  the  Fishes,  living  mostly  in  the  water  and 
respiring  water  through  gills,  the  higher  Amphibia  are  no 
less  directly  related  to  the  Amnion  Animals,  for,  like  the 
latter,  they  live  mostly  on  land,  and  breathe  air  through 
lungs.  But  when  young  the  higher  forms  resemble  the  lower, 
and  only  attain  their  own  higher  degree  of  development 
after  undergoing  complete  modification.  The  individual 
germ-history  of  most  higher  Amphibians  still  accurately 
reproduces  the  tribal  history  of  the  whole  class ;  and  tho 
various  stages  of  modification  which  were  necessitated  in 
certain  low  Vertebrates  by  the  transition  from  aquatic  to 
terrestrial  habits  during  the  Devonian  or  Carboniferous 
Period,  are  still  to  be  seen  every  spring  in  each  Frog  as  it 
develops  from  the  egg  in  our  ditches  and  pools. 
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Like  the  Tailed  Salamanders  (Fig.  193),  each  common 
Fmg  emerges  from  tlio  egg  in  a  larval  funu,  totally  different 
irom  tliat  of  the   full-grown  Frog  (Fig.   194).     The  short 


F(o.  193.— Larm  of  npnttod  lAnd-Ni'irt  (Hatamandra  •nanilafdX  fmm 
tbf>  TCDtnl  lido.  Id  Ibe  cuotra  >  jolk-n<i  7et  protmclo*  fmni  the  intotiM. 
The  eitcrokl  gilla  orv  )>rattily  brenrhod  ftnd  irec-likc.  Tba  tno  pkin  of 
limb*  uT  jrt  vcrj  ■iiinll. 

Fro.  IIH.— Larra  of  ihK  rommiin  On>««Fnv  (ffina  Impomria),  ■  »o- 
Okllrd  lad)>iilt':  m,  muulh;  >i,s  \tniiat  nurliiin  cuim  u*n1  iu  clinRinir  (oatonMi 
d,  >kiii-ti)lil,  wliicU  K<<'r>>  rial'  tii  (lie  |eill-nii>f  i  Ix-hiiid  ■»■  ihc  Kil)-o)>fninR*, 
frutn  «hich  the  uill  bntnchc*  prutru^lc  j  •,  tail-Diiiri*lcs ;  /,  nkiq.fold  of  tho 


Irutik  is  ]irudncu>l  into  a  long  tail,  which  in  form  md  struc* 
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ture  resembles  the  tail  of  a  Fish  («).  At  first  it  has  no 
limbs.  Respiration  is  accomplished  solely  by  gills,  which 
are  at  first  external  (Ic)  and  aftei-wards  internal.  Corret 
spondingly,  the  heart  is  also  of  the  same  form  as  in  the 
Fishes,  and  consists  of  only  two  compartments — an  auricle, 
which  receives  the  venous  blood  of  the  body,  and  a  ven- 
tricle, which  drives  it  through  the  arterial  bulb  into  the 
gilla 

Numbers  of  these  fish-like  Frog  larvae,  or  "  tadpoles,"  as 
they  are  called,  swim  about  every  spring  in  all  ponds  and 
pools,  using  their  muscular  tails  for  propulsion,  just  as  is 
done  by  Fishes  and  larval  Ascidians.  Tiie  remarkable 
transformation  of  the  fish-like  form  into  that  of  the  Frosr 
does  not  take  place  till  after  the  tadpole  has  gi*own  to  a 
certain  size.  From  the  throat  grows  a  closed  sac  which 
develops  into  a  pair  of  large  sacs;  these  are  the  lungs. 
The  simple  chamber  of  the  heart  is  divided  into  two  auricles, 
owing  to  the  formation  of  a  partition  wall,  and  simul- 
taneously considemble  changes  of  structure  occur  in  the 
main  arterial  trunk&  Previously  all  the  blood  passed  from 
the  heart-chamber  through  the  aorta  arches  into  the  gills ; 
but  only  part  of  it  now  passes  to  the  gills,  while  another 
pai-t  passes  thiough  the  newly  foimed  lung  arteries  into  the 
lungs.  From  the  lungs  arterial  blood  returns  into  the  left 
auricle  of  the  heart,  while  the  venous  blood  of  the  body 
collects  in  the  right  auricle.  As  both  of  the  au)icles  open 
into  the  simple  ventricle,  the  latter  contains  mixed  blood. 
The  fish-like  foiin  has  now  passed  into  the  Di]iiieusta  form. 
During  the  further  course  of  modification  the  gills,  with 
the  gill-vessels,  are  entirely  lost,  and  respiration  is  now  per- 
formed by  the  lungs  alone.     Yet  later,  the  long  tail  is  also 
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rejected,  and  the  Frog  now  leaps  about  on  the  land  on  legs 
which  have  sprouted  in  the  mean  tima^^ 

This  remarkable  metamorphosis  of  the  higher  Amphibia 
is  very  instructive  in  its  bearing  on  Man  s  ancestral  history, 
and  is  especially  interesting  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
various  groups  of  extant  Amphibia  have  remained  stationary 
at  various  stages  of  their  tribal  history,  which,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  fundamental  law  of  Biogeny,  are  reproduced 
in  this  germ-history.  First,  there  is  a  very  low  order  of 
Ajnphibia,  the  Qilled  Batrachians  (Sozohranchia),  which,  like 
Fishes,  retain  their  gills  throughout  life.  To  this  order 
belong,  among  others,  the  well-known  blind  "  01m  "  of  the 
Adelsberg  Cave  (Froteaa  anguinetui),  the  Mud-eel  of  »South 
Carolina  (Siren  Idcertina),  and  the  Axolotl  of  Mexico  (Sire* 
don  pisciformia;  Plate  XIII.  Fig.  1).  All  these  Gillcd 
Batrachians  are  fish-like  animals  with  long  tails,  and  in 
point  of  respiratory  organs  and  of  circulation  of  the  blood 
they  remain  throughout  life  stationary  at  the  Dipneusta 
stage.  They  possess  both  gills  and  lungs,  and  can  either 
respire  water  through  the  gills  or  air  through  the  lungs,  as 
occasion  requires.  In  another  order,  the  Salamanders,  the 
gills  are  lost  during  metamorphosfs,  and  in  the  adult  state  air 
only  is  breathed  through  lungs.  This  order  bears  the  name 
of  Tailed  Batrachians  (Sozura)  because  they  retain  the  tail 
throughout  life.  To  this  order  belong  the  common  Water- 
Newts  (Triton)  which  swarm  in  all  ponds  during  the 
summer,  and  the  black,  yellow-speckled  Land -Salamanders 
(Salamandra)  found  in  damp  woods  (Plate  XIII.  Fig.  2). 
The  latter  are  among  the  most  remarkable  of  our  indigenous 
animals,  sundry  anatomical  characters  proving  them  to  be 
very  ancient  and    highly  conservative  Vertebrates.^*^    A 
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few  Tailed  Batrachians  retain  the  gill-opening  in  the  side 
of  the  neck,  though  the  gills  themselves  are  lost  (Meno- 
poma).  If  the  larvae  of  the  Salamanders  (Fig.  193)  and 
Tritons  are  compelled  to  remain  in  water,  and  not  allowed 
to  get  on  land,  they  may,  under  favourable  conditions,  bo 
made  to  retain  their  gills.  In  this  fish-like  condition  they 
become  sexually  mature,  and  will  throughout  life  remain 
compulsorily  in  the  lower  stage  of  development  of  the 
Qilled  Batrachians.  The  opposite  experiment  was  made 
some  years  ago  in  the  case  of  the  Mexican  Qilled  Batra- 
chian,  the  fish-like  Axolotl  {Siredon  pisciformis;  Plate 
XIII.  Fig.  1).  This  animal  had  previously  been  regarded 
as  a  permanent  Gilled  Batrachian,  remaining  throughout 
life  in  this  fish-like  condition.  But  of  the  hundreds  of 
these  animals  kept  in  the  Jardin  des  Flantes  at  Paris,  a  few 
individuals,  for  some  unknown  reason,  crept  to  land,  lost 
their  gills,  and  changed  into  a  form  closely  allied  to  that  of 
the  Salamander  (Amblyatoma,  Fig.  2).  In  this  stat'O  they 
became  sexually  mature.^^  This  phenomenon,  which  at 
first  excited  a  lively  interest,  has  since  been  repeatedly 
observed  with  care.  Zoologists  regarded  the  fact  as  some- 
thing peculiarly  wonderful,  though  each  spring  every 
common  Frog  loid  Salamander  passes  through  the  aame 
modification.  In  these  animals  we  can  in  the  same  way 
follow  each  step  in  the  significant  mctamoiphosis  of  the 
aquatic  and  gill-i-espiiing  animal  into  the  terrestrial  and 
lung-respiring  animal.  That  which  thus  takes  place  in  tho 
individual  during  germ -evolution,  took  place  in  tho  same 
way  in  the  whole  class  during  the  course  of  its  tribal 
history. 

The  metamorphosis  which  takes  place  in  the  third  order 
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of  Amphibia,  the  Frog  Batrachians  (Batracliia,  or  Anara)^ 
is  yet  more  complete  than  in  the  Salamanders.  To  these 
belong  all  the  various  kinds  of  Toads,  Water-fiogs,  Tree- 
frogs,  etc.  In  the  course  of  transformation  these  lose  not 
only  the  gills,  but  also  the  tail,  which  drops  off  in  some 
cases  earlier,  in  others  later.  In  this  respect  the  various 
species  differ  somewhat  from  one  another.  In  most  Frog 
Batrachians  the  larvae  drop  the  tail  very  early,  and  the 
tail-less  frog-like  form  subsequently  grows  considerably 
larger.  Other  species,  on  the  contrary,  as,  for  instance,  the 
Paeudes  paradoxus  of  Brazil,  as  also  an  European  Toad  (Pelo- 
bates  fuscus)  remain  for  a  very  long  time  in  the  fish  form, 
and  retain  a  lengthy  tail  till  they  have  almost  attained 
their  full  size;  hence,  after  their  metamorphosb  is  com- 
pleted, they  appear  much  smaller  than  before.  The  opposite 
extreme  is  seen  in  some  Frogs  but  recently  brought  under 
notice,  which  have  lost  the  whole  of  their  historic  meta- 
morphoses, and  in  which  no  tailed  and  gilled  larva  emerges 
from  the  egg,  but  the  perfect  Frog,  without  tail  or  gills. 
These  Frogs  inhabit  isolated  oceanic  islands,  the  climate 
of  which  is  very  dry,  and  which  are  often  for  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time  without  fresh  water.  As  fresh 
water  is  indispensable  for  gill-respiring  tadpoles,  these  Frogs 
have  adapted  themselves  to  this  local  deficiency  and  have 
entirely  relinquished  their  original  metamorphosis,  e.g., 
I [y lodes  martiniceTisis}^ 

The  ontogenetic  loss  of  gills  and  tail  in  Frogs  and  Toadh 
can  of  coui-se  only  be  phylogenetically  explained  as  owing 
to  the  fact  that  these  animals  have  descended  from  long- 
tailed  salamander-like  Amphibiana  This  is  also  proved 
beyond  doubt  by  the  Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  two 
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groups.  This  remarkable  transformation  is,  in  other  respects 
also,  of  general  interest,  as  throwing  a  flood  of  light  upon  the 
Phylogcny  of  the  Tail-less  Apes  and  of  Man.  Man's  ances- 
tors were  also  long- tailed  gill-breathing  animals,  resembling 
Gilled  Batrachians,  as  is  irrefutably  demonstrated  by  the 
tail  and  the  gill  arches  in  the  human  embryo. 

During  the  Palaeozoic  Epoch,  and  probably  in  the  Car- 
boniferous Period,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Amphibian 
class  embraced  a  series  of  forms  which  must  be  regarded  as 
direct  ancestors  of  Mammals,  and  so  of  Man.  On  grounds 
derived  from  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Ontogeny,  we  must 
not,  however,  look  for  these  Amphibian  ancestors  of  ours — 
as  might  perhaps  be  supposed — among  the  Tail-less  Frog 
Batrachians,  but  only  among  the  lower  Tailed  Amphibians. 
We  can  with  cert-ainty  point  to  at  least  two  extinct  Batra- 
chian  forms  as  direct  ancestors  of  Man,  as  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  stages  in  our  pedigree.  The  thirteenth 
ancestral  form  must  have  been  closely  allied  to  the  Double- 
breathers  (Dipneuata),  must,  like  these,  have  possessed  per- 
manent gills,  but  must  have  been  already  characterized  by 
having  five  digits  on  each  foot ;  and  were  they  still  living  wo 
should  place  them  in  the  group  of  Gilled  Batrachians,  with 
the  Proteus  and  the  Axolotl  (Plate  XIII.  Fig.  1).  The 
fourteenth  ancestral  form,  on  the  other  hand,  must  indeed 
have  retained  the  long  tail,  but  must  have  lost  the  gills,  and 
hence  the  nearest  allied  forms  among  extant  Tailed  Batra- 
chians would  be  the  Water-Newts  and  Salamanders 
(Plate  XIII.  Fig.  2).  Indeed,  in  the  year  1725  the  fossil 
skeleton  of  one  of  these  extinct  Salamanders  (closely  allied 
to  the  present  giant  Salamander  of  Japan)  was  described 
by  the   Swiss   naturalist,   Scheuchzer,  as  the  skeleton  of 
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a  fossil  Man  dating  from  tho  Deluge !  ("  Homo  diluvii 
testis."  1") 

As  the  vertcbi-ate  form  occurring  in  our  pedigree  imme- 
diately after  these  Batrachian  ancestors — and,  therefore,  as 
the  fifteenth  stage — let  us  now  examine  a  lizard-like  animal, 
of  which  no  fossil  remains  have  been  obtained,  and  which 
is  not  even  proximately  represented  in  any  extant  animal 
form,  but  the  former  existence  of  which  we  may  infer  with 
the  utmost  certainty  from  certain  comparative  anatomical 
and  ontogenetical  facts.  This  important  animal  form  we 
will  call  the  Protamnion,  or  Primitive  Amniotic  animal 
All  Vertebrates  higher  than  the  Amphibia — that  is,  the  three 
classes  of  Reptiles,  Birds,  and  Mammals — are  so  essentially 
distinct  in  their  whole  structure  from  all  the  lower  Verte- 
brates which  we  have  as  yet  considered,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  so  much  in  common,  that  we  may  class  them 
together  in  one  group  as  Amnion  Animals  (Amniota).  It  is 
only  in  these  three  classes  of  animals  that  we  find  that 
remarkable  envelope  of  the  embryo  known  as  the  amnion. 
(Of.  voL  i.  p.  386.)  The  latter  must  probably  be  regarded  as 
a  kenogcnetic  adaptation,  as  caused  by  the  sinking  of  the 
embryo  into  the  yelk-sAc.*" 

All  known  Amnion  Animals,  all  Reptiles,  Birds,  and 
Mammals  (Man  included),  coincide  in  so  many  important 
points  of  organization  and  development  that  we  are  fully 
ju'»tified  in  asserting  their  common  descent  from  a  single 
parent  form.  If  the  testimony  of  Comparative  Anatomy 
and  Ontogeny  is  entirely  unquestionable  in  any  point,  it  is 
certainly  so  here.  For  all  the  special  peculiarities  and 
characters,  which  appear  accompanying  and  following  the 
formation  of  the    amnion,  and  which   we  found    in  the 
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development  of  the  human  embryo;  all  the  many  peculiari- 
ties in  the  development  of  the  organs  which  we  shall 
presently  notice  in  detail ;  and,  finally,  the  chief  special 
arrangements  of  the  internal  structure  of  the  bc»dy  in  all 
fully  developed  Amnion  Animals;  all  these  so  clearly  demon- 
strate the  common  ori<^in  of  all  Amnion  Aninmls  from  a 
single  extinct  parent-form,  that  it  is  impossible  to  conceive 
their  origin  as  polyphyletic,  and  that  they  originated  from 
several  independent  parent-forms.  This  unknown  common 
parent-form  is  the  Primitive  Amnion  Animal  (ProtaTn- 
nion).  In  external  appearance  the  Protamnion  was  most 
probably  an  intermediate  form  between  the  Salamanders 
and  the  Lizards. 

It  was  probably  during  the  Permian  Period  that  the 
Protamnion  originated ;  perhaps  at  the  beginning,  perhaps 
at  the  close  of  that  period.  This  we  know  from  the  fact 
that  the  Amphibia  did  not  attain  their  full  development  till 
the  Carboniferous  Period,  and  that  toward  the  close  of  the 
Permian  the  first  fossil  Reptiles  make  their  appearance — 
or,  at  least,  fossils  (Proterosauinis,  Bkopalodon)  which  must 
in  all  probability  be  referred  to  lizard-like  Reptiles.  Among 
the  great  and  pregnant  modifications  of  the  vertebrate 
organization  determined  during  this  period  by  the  develop- 
ment of  the  first  Amnion  Animals  from  salamander-liko 
Amphibians,  the  three  following  are  especially  important : 
the  total  loss  of  water-breathing  gills  and  modificaticm  of 
the  gill-arches  into  other  organs ;  the  formation  of  the 
allantois,  or  primitive  urinary  sac;  and,  finally,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  amnion. 

The  total  loss  of  the  respiratory  gills  must  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  prominent  characters  of  all  Amnion 
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Animals.  All  these,  even  such  as  live  in  the  water,  e,g. 
whales,  respire  only  air  through  lungs,  never  water  through 
gills.  While  all  Ampliibiaiia,  with  very  few  exceptions,  in 
the  young  state  retain  their  gills  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
period,  and  breathe  thi'ough  gills  for  some  time  (if  not 
always),  from  this  point  gill-respiration  entirely  ceases. 
Even  the  Protamnion  must  have  entirely  ceased  to  breathe 
water.  The  gill-arches,  however,  remain,  and  develop 
into  very, different  organs  (partly  rudimentary);  into  the 
various  parts  of  the  tongue-bone,  into  certain  portions  of  the 
jaw  apparatus,  the  organ  of  hearing,  eta  But  no  trace  of 
gill-leaves,  of  real  respiratory  oi'gans  on  the  gill-arches,  are 
ever  found  in  the  embryo  of  Amnion  Animals. 

With  this  total  loss  of  the  gills  is  probably  connected 
the  formation  of  another  organ,  which  we  have  aheady 
described  as  occurring  in  human  Ontogeny ;  this  is  the 
allantois,  or  primitive  urinary  sac.  (See  vol  i.  p.  379.)  In 
all  probability  the  urinary  bladder  of  the  Dipneusta  is  to  be 
regarded  as  the  ftrst  beginning  of  the  allantois.  Even  in 
the  American  Mud-fish  {Lepidosiren)  we  find  an  urinary 
bladder,  which  grows  from  the  lower  wall  of  the  posterior 
extremity  of  the  intestine,  and  serves  as  a  receptacle  for 
the  renal  secretions.  This  organ  has  been  inherited  by  the 
Amphibia,  as  may  be  seen  in  any  Frog.  But  it  is  only  in 
the  three  Ingher  Vertebrate  classes  that  the  allantois  attains 
a  special  development ;  in  these  it  protrudes  at  an  early 
period  from  the  body  of  the  embryo,  forming  a  large  sac 
liiled  with  liquid,  and  travei*sed  by  a  consi<loiablo  number 
of  large  blood- vcsscLk.  This  sac  also  tlischarges  a  |>orti(»n  of 
the  nutritive  functions.  In  the  higher  Mammals  and  in 
Man  the  allantois  alter  wards  forms  the  placentiL 
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The  formation  of  the  amnion  and  the  allantois,  together 
with  the  total  loss  of  the  gills  and  the  exclusive  adoption 
of  lung-respiration,  are  the  most  important  characters  by 
which  all  Amnion  Animals  are  distinguished  from  the  lower 
Vertebrates  which  we  have  been  considering.  In  addition 
to  these  there  are  a  few  subordinate  characters  which  are 
constantly  inherited  by  Amnion  Animals,  and  are  altogether 
wanting  in  animals  without  an  amnion.  One  striking  em- 
bryonic character  of  the  Amnion  Animals  is  the  great  curva- 
ture of  the  head  and  neck  of  the  embryo.  In  the  Anamnia 
the  embryo  is  from  the  first  either  nearly  straight,  or  else 
the  whole  body  is  bent  m  a  sickle-shaped  curve  corre- 
sponding to  the  curvature  of  the  yelk  sac,  to  which  the 
embryo  is  attached  by  its  ventral  surface;  but  there  are 
no  marked  angles  in  the  longitudinal  axis  (Plate  VI. 
Fig.  F).  In  all  Amnion  Animals,  on  the  contrary,  the 
body  is  very  noticeably  bent  at  an  early  age,  so  that  the 
back  of  the  embryo  is  much  arched  outwards,  the  head 
pressed  almost  at  right  angles  against  the  breast,  and  the 
tail  inclined  on  to  the  abdomen.  The  tail  extremity,  as  it 
bends  inwards,  approaches  so  near  to  the  frontal  side  of 
the  head,  that  the  two  often  nearly  touch  (Plates  VI.  and 
VII.).  This  striking  triple  curvature  of  the  embryonic 
body,  which  has  already  been  considered  when  we  studied 
the  Ontogeny  of  Man,  and  in  which  we  distinguished  the 
skull-curve,  neck-curve,  and  tail-curve  (vol.  i.  p.  871),  is  a 
characteristic  peculiarity  common  to  the  embryos  of  aU 
Reptiles,  Birds,  and  Mammals.  But  in  the  formation  of  many 
internal  organs  also,  an  advance  is  observable  in  all  the 
Amnion  Animals  which  ranks  them  above  the  highest  of 
the  non-amnionate  forms.     Above  all,  a  partition  wall  foims 
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within  the  simple  ventricle  of  the  heart,  dividing  it  into  a 
right  and  a  left  ventricle.  In  connection  with  the  complete 
metamorphosis  of  the  gill-arches,  a  further  development  of 
the  organ  of  hearing  takes  place.  A  considerable  advance 
is  also  noticeable  in  the  development  of  the  brain,  the  skele- 
ton, the  mu.scular  system,  and  other  parts.  Finally,  the 
reconstruction  of  the  kidneys  must  be  regarded  as  a  most 
important  modification.  In  all  the  lower  Vertebrates  as  yet 
considered,  we  have  found  the  primitive  kidneys,  which 
appear  very  early  in  the  embryos  of  all  higher  Vertebrates 
up  to  Man,  acting  as  a  secretory  or  urinary  apparatus.  In 
Amnion  Animals,  however,  these  early  primitive  kidneys 
lose  their  function  at  an  early  period  of  embryonic  life,  and 
it  is  assumed  by  the  permanent  "  secondary  kidneys,"  which 
grow  out  of  the  terminal  portion  of  the  primitive  kidney 
ducts. 

Looking  back  at  the  whole  of  these  characters  of  Amnion 
Animals,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  all  animals  of  this 
group,  all  Reptiles,  Birds,  and  Mammals,  had  a  common 
origin,  and  constitute  a  single  main  "division  of  kindred 
forms.  To  this  division  belongs  our  own  race  In  his 
whole  organization  and  germ-history  Man  is  a  true  Amnion 
Animal,  and,  in  common  with  all  other  Amniota,  has 
descended  from  the  Protamnion.  Although  this  whole 
group  originated  at  the  end,  or  perhaps  even  in  the  middle, 
of  the  Palaeozoic  Epoch,  it  did  not  attain  its  full  de- 
velopment and  its  full  perfection  till  the  Mesozoic  Epoch. 
Tlie  two  classes  of  Birds  and  Mammals  then  first  a])peared. 
Nor  did  the  Reptilian  class  develop  in  its  full  variety 
until  the  Mesozoic  Epoch,  which  is,  therefore,  called  the  "Age 
of  Reptiles."    The  unknown  and  extinct  Protamnion,  the 
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parent-form  of  tue  entire  group,  must  have  been  very  nearly 
allied  to  the  Reptiles  in  its  whole  organization,  even  though 
it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  true  Reptile  in  the  present 
meaning  of  the  term.  Of  all  known  Reptiles,  certain  Lizards 
are  most  nearly  allied  to  the  Protamnion ;  and  in  the 
outward  form  of  its  body  we  may  imagine  the  latter  as 
an  intermediate  form  between  the  Salamander  and  the 
Lizard.^** 

The  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Ontogeny  of  the  Am- 
nionate  group  clearly  explains  its  genealogy.  The  group 
which  directly  descended  from  Protamnion  gave  rise  to  two 
divergent  branches.  The  first  of  these,  which  will  in  future 
receive  our  whole  attention,  forms  the  Mammalian  group. 
The  other  branch,  which  assumed  an  entirely  different  course 
of  progressive  development,  and  which  is  connected  with 
the  mammalian  branch  only  as  the  root,  is  the  compre- 
hensive group  constituted  by  Reptiles  and  Birds.  The  two 
latter  forms  may  be  classed  together  as  Monocondylia,  or 
Sauropsides.  The  common  parent-form  of  these  is  an 
extinct  lizard-like  Reptile.  From  this,  the  Sei'pents,  Croco- 
diles, Tortoises,  Dragons,  etc. — in  short,  all  the  various  forms 
of  the  Reptilian  group — developed  in  difierent  directioris. 
The  remarkable  group  formed  by  the  Birds  also  developed 
directly  from  an  offshoot  of  the  Reptilian  group,  as  is  now 
definitely  proved.  Down  to  a  late  time  the  embryoo  of 
Reptiles  and  of  Birds  are  yet  identical,  and  even  later  they 
are  in  some  respects  surprisingly  similar.  (See  Plate  VI.  Fig. 
T  and  C)  In  their  entire  organization  the  resemblance 
between  the  two  is  so  great  that  no  anatomist  now  denies 
that  the  Birds  originated  from  Reptiles.  The  Mammalian 
line  is  connected  at  its  roots  with  the  Reptilian  line^  but 
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afterwards  diverged  entirely  from  the  latter,  and  developed 
in  an  entirely  peculiar  direction.  The  highest  result  of  the 
development  of  the  Mammalian  line  is  Man,  tho  AO-called 
**  Crown  of  Creation.* 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  PEDIGREE  OP  MAN. 

IV.  From  the  Psimitive  Mammal  to  tue  Apb. 

The  Mammalian  Character  of  Man.— Common  Descent  of  all  Mam  main 
from  a  Single  Parent-form  (Promammnlian). —  Bifurcation  of  the  Am 
nion  Animals  into  Two  Main  Lines:  on  the  one  side,  Reptiles  and  Birds, 
on  the  other,  Mammals. — Date  of  the  Origin  of  Mammali :  the  Trias 
Period. — The  Three  Main  Qroaps  or  Sub-w'Iasses  of  MammaU :  their 
Genealogical  Relations. — Sixteenth  Ancestral  Siage:  Cloncal  Animals 
{Monotremataf  or  Omithodelphia), — 'I  he  Extinct  Primitire  Mammals 
(^PromoLmnialia)  and  the  Extant  Beaked  Animals  (OmUhostoma). — 
Seyenteenth  Ancestral  Stage :  Ponched  Animals  (MarBupialia,  or  DideU 
phia). — Extinct  and  Extant  Poached  Animals. — Their  Intermediate 
Position  between  Monotremes  and  Placental  Animals. — Origin  and 
Stmctore  of  Placental  Animals  (Placentaliaf  or  Moncydelphia), — Forma* 
tion  of  the  Placenta. — ^The  Decidaoos  Embryonic  Membiiiue  {Decidua), 
— Gronp  of  the  Indecidua  and  of  tho  Deciduata. — The  Formation  of  the 
Decidna  (vera,  serotina,  refiexa)  in  Bian  and  in  Apes. — Elghteenlli 
Stage:  Semi-apes  (PfOBimicB). — Nineteenth  Stage  :  Tailed  Apes  (Meno* 
eerca). — Twentieth  Stage  :  Man-like  Apes  (Antltropoides), — Speechless 
and  Speaking  Men  {Mali,  Homines), 

**  A  ccntnrj  of  anatomical  research  brings  ns  back  to  the  conolasioo  of 
LinnoDus,  the  great  lawgiver  of  systematic  sou'ngy,  that  man  is  a  member 
of  the  same  order  as  tho  apes  and  lomnrs.  Perhaps  no  order  of  mammals 
presents  as  with  so  cxtraordlnuty  a  series  of  grsidations  as  this,  leading  ns 
insensibly  from  the  crown  and  sumnut  of  the  animal  creation  down  to 
creatnrcs  fi'om  which  there  is  bat  a  step,  as  it  seems,  to  the  lowest,  smallest, 
and  least  iutcl  igent  of  the  placental  mammalia.     It  is  as  if  natore  herself 
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had  foreteon  the  arrogance  of  man,  and  with  Roman  teTcritj  had  prorided 
that  |iifl  intellect,  by  its  rerj  triamphs,  sliould  call  into  prominence  the 
■larea,  admonishing  the  conqueror  that  ha  it  but  dosL" — Tbomai  Huxlbt 
(1863). 

Among  those  zoological  facts  which  afford  us  points  of 
BupiK)rt  in  researches  into  the  pedfgree  of  the  human  race, 
the  position  of  Man  in  the  Mammalian  class  is  one  of  the 
most  important  and  fundamental.  Much  as  zoologists  have 
long  disagreed  in  their  opinions  as  to  Man's  particular  place 
in  this  class,  and  especially  in  their  ideas  of  his  relation  to 
the  most  nearl}^  related  group,  that  of  the  Apes,  yet  no 
naturalist  has  ever  doubted  that  Man  is  a  genuine  Mammal 
in  the  whole  structure  and  development  of  his  body.  Every 
anatomical  museum,  every  manual  of  Comparative  Anatomy, 
affords  proof  that  the  structure  of  the  human  body  shares 
all  those  peculianties  which  are  common  to  all  Mammals, 
and  by  which  the  latter  are  definitely  disticguished  from  all 
other  animals. 

Now,  if  we  examine  this  established  anatomical  fact 
phylogenetically,  and  in  the  light  of  the  Theory  of  Descent, 
we  arrive  immediately  at  the  conclusion  that  Man  is  of  a 
common  stock  with  all  the  other  Mammals,  and  springs 
from  a  root  common  to  them.  The  various  characteristics 
in  which  all  Mammals  coincide,  and  in  which  they  differ 
from  all  other  animals,  are,  moreover,  of  such  a  kind,  that  a 
jxilyphyletic  hypothesis  appears  in  a  special  degree  inad- 
iiiiosible  in  their  case.  It  is  inconceivable  that  all  existing 
and  extinct  Mammals  have  sprung  from  several  different 
and  originally  separate  root-forms.  We  are  compelled,  if 
we  in  any  way  acknowledge  the  Tlieory  of  Evolution,  to 
assume   the   mouophyletic  hypothesis,  that  all   Mammals^ 
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including  Man,  must  bo  traced  from  a  single  common  mam- 
malian parent- form.  This  long  extinct  primaeval  root-fonn 
and  its  immediate  descendants — which  differ  from  caoli 
other  hardly  more  than  do  several  species  of  one  genus — wo 
will  call  Primitive  Mamuials  (Promammalia).  As  we  have 
already  seen,  this  root-form  developed  from  the  ancient 
parent-form  of  the  Primitive  Amnion  Animals  in  a  direction 
wholly  different  from  that  followed  by  the  Reptile  group, 
which  afterwards  gave  rise  to  the  more  highly  developed 
class  of  Birds.  The  differences  which  distinguish  Mammals 
on  the  one  side,  from  Reptiles  and  Birds  on  the  other,  are  so 
important  and  characteristic,  that  we  may  quite  safely  as- 
sume a  bifurcation  of  this  kind  in  the  vertebrate  family  tree. 
Reptiles  and  Birds — which  we  classed  together  as  Monocon- 
dylia,  or  Sauropsida — coincide  entirely,  for  instance,  in  the 
characteristic  structure  of  the  skull  and  bi-ain,  which  is 
strikingly  dissimilar  from  that  of  the  same  parts  in  Mam- 
mals. In  Reptiles  and  Birds,  the  skull  is  connected  with  the 
first  cervical  vertebra  (the  atlas)  by  a  single  joint-process 
(condyle)  of  the  occipital  bone;  in  Mammals,  on  the  con- 
trary (as  in  Amphibians),  the  condyle  is  double.  In  the 
former,  the  under  jaw  is  composed  of  manj'  parts,  and  is 
connected  with  the  skull  by  a  peculiar  bone  of  the  jaw 
(the  square  bone)  so  as  to  be  movable ;  in  the  latter,  on  the 
contraiy,  the  lower  jaw  consists  of  but  two  bone-picccs, 
which  are  directly  attached  to  the  temporal  bone.  Again, 
tho  skin  of  the  Sauropsida  (Reptiles  and  Birds)  is  covered 
with  scales  or  feathers,  that  of  the  Mammals  with  hair. 
Tlie  red  blood-cells  of  the  former  are  nucleated,  those  of  the 
latter  non-nucleated.  The  eggs  of  the  former  are  verj' 
large,  are  provided  with  a  large  nutritive  yelk,  and  undttrgo 
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discoidal  cleavage  resulting  in  a  Disc-gastrula ;  the  eggs  of 
the  latter  are  very  small,  and  their  unequal  cleavage  results 
in  the  formation  of  a  Hood-gastrula.  Finally,  two  charac- 
ters entirely  peculiar  to  Mammals,  and  by  which  Uiese 
are  distinguished  both  from  Birds  and  Reptiles  and  from  all 
other  animals,  are  the  presence  of  a  complete  diaphragm, 
and  of  the  milk-glands  {mammoe),  by  means  of  which  the 
new-bom  young  are  nourished  by  the  milk  of  the  mother. 
It  is  only  in  Mammals  that  the  diaphragm  forms  a  transverse 
partition-wall  across  the  body-cavity  (cceUxma),  completely 
separating  the  chest  from  the  ventral  cavity.  (Cf.  Plate  V. 
Fig.  16  z.)  It  is  only  among  Mammals  that  the  mother 
nourishes  the  young  with  her  milk ;  and  the  whole  class  are 
well  named  from  this. 

These   important  facts  in   Comparative  Anatomy  and 
Ontogeny  clearly  show  that  the  tribe  of  Amnion  Animals 
(Amniota)  bifurcated  from  the  very  first   into  two  main 
diverging  lines ;   on  the  one  side,  the  Reptilian  line,  from 
which  the  Birds  afterwards  developed ;  on  the  other  side, 
the  Mammalian  line.     Thef  same  facts  also  prove  as  indu- 
bitably that  Man  originated  from  the  latter  line.     For  Man, 
in  common  with  Mammals,  shares  all  the  characteristics  we 
have   mentioned,   and   is  distinguished   by  them  from  all 
other  animala    And,  finally,  these  facts  indicate  as  certainly 
those  advances  in  vertebrate  structure  by  which  one  branch 
of  the  Primitive  Amnion  Animals  developed  into  the  parent- 
form  of  Mammals.     The  most  prominent  of  these  advances 
were  (1)   the  characteristic  modification  of  the  skull  and 
brain;  (2)  the  formation  of  a  covering  of  hair;  (3)  the  com- 
plete development  of  the  diaphragm  ;  and  (4)  the  formation 

of  the  milk-^Iands  and  the  adaptation  to  the  suckling  of 
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the  young.     Intimately  connected   with   these,   other   im- 
portant structural  modifications  gradually  occun-ed. 

The  period  at  which  these  important  advances,  which 
laid  the  iSi-st  foundation  of  the  Mammalian  class,  took  place, 
may  most  probably  be  placed  in  the  first  part  of  the 
Mesolithic,  or  Secondary  Epoch,  in  the  Triassic  Period. 
For  the  oldest  known  fossil  remains  of  Mammals  occur  in 
sedimentary  rock -strata  of  the  most  recent  deposits  of  the 
Triassic  Period,  in  the  upper  Keuper.  It  is  possible, 
indeed,  that  the  parent-forms  of  Mammals  may  have 
appeared  earlier  (perhaps  even  at  the  close  of  the  Palaeo- 
lithic Epoch,  in  the  Permian  Period).  But  no  fossil  remains 
of  Mammals  belonging  to  that  period  are  as  yet  known. 
Throughout  the  Mesolithic  Epoch,  throughout  the  Triassic, 
Jurassic,  and  Calcareous  Periods,  fossil  remains  of  Mammals 
are  very  scarce,  and  indicate  a  very  limited  development 
of  the  whole  clasa  During  this  Mesolithic  Epoch,  Reptiles 
play  the  chief  part,  and  Mammals  are  of  quite  secondary 
importance.  It  is,  however,  especially  significant  and 
interesting,  that  all  mammalian  fossil  remains  of  the 
Mesozoic  Epoch  belong  to  the  older  and  inferior  division 
of  Pouched  Animals  (Marsupialia),  a  few  probably  even 
to  the  yet  older  division  of  the  Cloacal  Animals  {MonO' 
trema).  Among  them,  no  traces  of  the  third  and  most 
highly  developed  division  of  the  Mammals,  the  Placental 
Animals,  have  as  yet  been  found.  The  last,  to  which  Man 
belongs,  are  much  more  recent,  and  their  fossil  remains  do 
not  occur  till  much  later — in  the  succeeding  CflBnolithic 
Epoch ;  in  the  Tertiary  Period.  This  palaeontological  fact 
is  very  significant,  because  it  harmonizes  perfectly  with 
that  order  of  the  development  of  ^Mammals  which  is  un* 
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mistakably  indicated  by  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Onto- 
geny. 

These  show  that  the  whole  Mammalian  class  is  divisible 
into  three  main  groups,  or  sub-classes,  con^esponding  to 
three  successive  stages  of  phylogcnetic  evolution.  These 
three  stages,  which  consequently  represent  three  important 
ancestral  stages  in  the  human  pedigree,  were  first  dis- 
tinguished in  the  year  1816  by  the  celebrated  French 
2soologist^  Blainville,  who  named  them,  according  to  the 
different  structure  of  the  female  organs  of  reproduction, 
Omithodelphia,  Dideljyhia,  and  Manoddphia  (&A^uCf 
which,  being  interpreted,  is  uterus).  It  is  not^  however, 
only  in  the  varied  structure  of  the  sexual  organs  that  these 
three  classes  differ  from  one  another,  but  in  many  other 
respects  also,  so  that  we  can  safely  maintain  the  important 
phylogcnetic  statement:  The  Monodelphia,  or  Placental 
Animals,  have  descended  from  the  Didelphia,  or  Pouched 
Animals;  and  the  latter,  again,  have  descended  from  the 
Oloacal  Animals,  or  OmithoJelphia, 

Accordingly  we  have  now  to  consider,  as  the  sixteenth 
ancestral  stage  in  the  human  pedigree,  the  oldest  and  lowest 
main  group  of  Mammals;  the  sub-class  of  the  Cloacal 
Animals  (Monotremata,  or  Omiihodelpliia).  They  are  so 
named  in  consequence  of  the  cloaca,  which  they  have  in 
common  with  the  other  lower  Vertebrates.  This  so-called 
cloaca  is  the  common  excretory  channel  for  the  excrement^ 
the  urine,  and  the  sexual  products  (Fig.  327).  For,  in 
these  Cloacal  Animals,  the  urinary  duct  and  the  sexual 
canals  yet  open  into  the  posterior  parts  of  the  intestine, 
while  in  all  other  Mammals  they  are  wholly  separated  from 
the  rectum  and  anus,  and  open  by  a  special  orifice  (pariu 
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urogenitcUia).  The  urinary  bladder  in  the  Monotremes  also 
opens  into  the  cloaca,  and  is  separate  from  the  two  urinary 
ducts  (Fig.  327,  vo) ;  in  all  other  Mammals  the  atter  open 
directly  into  the  urinary  bladder.  The  structure  of  the 
milk-glands,  by  means  of  which  all  Mammals  suckle  their 
new-bom  young  for  a  time,  is  also  quite  peculiar  in 
the  Cloacal  Animals.  In  them  the  milk  gland  has  no 
nipple  which  the  young  animal  can  suck  ;  there  is  only 
a  peculiar  sieve-like  place  in  the  skin,  perforated  with 
holes  through  which  the  milk  passes  out,  and  from  which 
the  young  animal  has  to  lick  it  For  this  reason  they 
have  also  been  called  Nipple-less  Mammals  {Amasta), 
Again,  the  brain  of  the  Cloacal  Animals  has  remained  at  a 
much  lower  stage  of  development  than  that  of  any  other 
Mammal  The  fore-brain,  or  cerebrum,  is  so  small  that 
it  does  not  overhang  the  hind-brain,  or  cerebellum.  In  the 
skeleton  (Fig.  196),  the  structure  of  the  shoulder  girdle,  as 
well  as  of  other  parts,  is  remarkable,  differing  entirely  from 
the  same  part  in  other  Mammals,  and  resembling  rather 
those  of  the  lower  Vertebrates,  especially  Reptiles  and 
Amphibians.  Like  the  latter,  the  Cloacal  Animals  have  a 
well-developed  coracoid  bone  (coracoideum),  a  strong  bone 
uniting  the  shoulder-blade  with  the  breast-bone.  In  all 
other  Mammals  the  coracoid  bone  (as  in  Man)  has  degene- 
rated, has  coalesced  with  the  shoulder-blade,  and  appears 
only  as  an  insignificant  process  of  the  latter.  These  and 
many  other  less  striking  peculiarities  prove  beyond  doubt 
that  the  Cloacal  Animals  occupy  the  lowest  rank  among 
Mammals,  and  represent  a  direct  intermediate  form  between 
the  Protamnia  and  other  Mammals.  All  these  marked  Am- 
phibian characters  must  have  been  present  in  the  parent 
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form  of  the  whole  vertebrate  class,  in  the  Primitive 
Mammal,  by  which  they  must  have  been  inherited  from 
the  Primitive  Amnion  Animals. 

During  the  Triassic  and  Jurassic  Periods,  the  sub-class 
of  the  Cloacal  Animals  seems  to  have  been  represented  by 
many  Primitive  Mammals  of  very  varied  form.     At  present 
it  is  represented   only   by   two   isolated  members,  which 
are  grouped  together  as  the  Beaked  Animal  family  (Omi- 
Uiostoma).     Both  of  these  are  confined  to  Australia  and  the 
neighbouring  island  of  Van  Diemen's  Liind,  or  Tasmania ; 
both  are  becoming  less  numerous  year  by  year,  and  will 
soon  be  classed,  with  all  their  blood  relations,  among  the 
extinct  animals  of  our  globe.     One  of  these  forms  passes 
its  life  swimming  about  in  rivers,  and  builds  subterranean 
dwellings  on  the  banks:    this   is  the  well-known   Duck- 
billed Platypus  {OrnithorhynchuB  paradoxus) :   it  is  web- 
footed,  has  a  thick,  soft  skin,  and  broad,  flat  jaws,  which 
very  much  resemble   a  duck's   bill  (Figs.  195,  196).     The 
other  form,  the  Porcupine  Ant-eater  {Edddna  hyatiix),  much 
resembles  the  Ant-eaters,  in  its  mode  of  life,  in  the  cha- 
racteristic form  of  its  slender  snout,  and  in  the  great  length 
of  its  tongue ;  it  is  covered  with  prickles,  and  can  roll  itself 
op  into  a  ball  like  a  hedgehog.     Neither  of  these  extant 
Beaked   Animals   possesses   tnie  bony  teeth,  and,  in   this 
point,   they  resemble  the  Toothless  Mammals  (Edentata). 
The  absence  of  teeth,  together  with  other  peculiarities  of 
the  Ornithostomata,  is  probably  the  rc«ult  of  corajmratively 
recent  adaptation     Those  extinct  Cloacal  Animals  which 
embraced  the  parent-forms  of  the  whole  Mammalian  cla<^s, 
the  Proinammaiia,  must  certainly  have  been  provided  with 
a  developed  set  of  teeth,  inherited  from  Fishes.^    Soma 
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small  single  molars,  found  in  the  uppcimost  strata  of 
the  Keuper  formation  in  England  and  Wurtcmberg,  and 
which  are  the  oldest  known  vertebrate  remains,  probably 
belong  to  these  primaeval  Promammalia.  These  teeth,  by 
their  form,  indicate  species  that  lived  on  insects ;  the  species 
has  been  called  Microleaics  antiquua.  Teeth  belonging  to 
another  closely  allied  Primitive  Mammal  {Dromatheriuni 
silvestre)  have  recently  been  discovered  in  tlie  North 
American  Tria& 

On  the  one  hand,  the  still  extant  Beaked  Animals,  and,  on 
the  other,  the  parent-forms  of  the  Pouched  Animals  {Mar- 
supicUia,  or  Didelphia),  must  be  regarded  as  representing 
two  distinct  and  divergent  lines  of  descent  from  the  Pro- 
mammalia.  This  second  Mammalian  sub-class  is  very 
interesting  as  a  perfect  link  between  the  two  other  sub- 
classes. While  the  Pouched  Animals,  on  the  one  side,  retain 
many  of  the  characters  of  the  Cloacal  Animals,  they  also, 
on  the  other,  possess  many  placental  characters.  A  few 
characters  are  quite  peculiar  to  Pouched  Animals  alone ; 
8uch,  for  instance,  is  the  structure  of  the  male  and  female 
sexual  organs,  and  the  form  of  the  lower  jaw  Tlie  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  the  latter  in  these  Pouched  Animals  is  a 
peculiar  hook-shaped  bony  process,  passing  inward  hori- 
fontally  from  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw.  As  neither 
Cloacal  Animals  nor  Placental  Animals  have  this  process^ 
tiiis  structure  is  alone  sufficient  to  distinguish  the  Pouched 
Animals  (Marsnpialia).  Nearly  all  the  known  mammalian 
fossils  from  the  Jurassic  and  Cretaceous  formation  are  lower 
jaws.  Our  whole  knowledge  of  numerous  mesolithic  mam- 
malia, the  former  existence  of  which  would  otherwise  never 
have  been  known,  is   solely  derived  from  their  foasiliied 
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lower  jaws,  no  fragment  of  the  rest  of  their  bodies  having 
been  reserved.  According  to  the  logic  usually  applied  to 
palaeontologj'  by  the  "exact"  opponents  of  the  theory  of 
evolution,  the  inference  drawn  from  this  fact  would  be 
that  these  Mammals  had  no  bones  except  lower  jawa  The 
remarkable  ciix^umstance  is,  after  all,  very  easily  accounted 
for.  The  lower  jaw  of  Mammals  being  a  solid  and  excep- 
tionally hard  bone,  but  very  loosely  attached  to  the  skull,  it 
is  easily  detached  from  the  carcase  as  the  latter  is  carried 
down  by  some  river,  and,  falling  to  the  bottom,  is  retained 
in  the  mud.  The  rest  of  the  carcase  is  carried  on  further, 
and  is  gradually  destroyed.  As  all  the  mammalian  lower 
jaws  found,  in  England,  in  the  Jurassic  strata  of  Stonesfield 
and  Purbeck,  exhibit  this  peculiar  process  characteristic  of 
the  Pouched  Animals  (Maraupialia),  we  may  infer,  from 
this  palaeontological  fact,  that  they  belonged  to  Marsupials. 
No  Placental  Animals  appear  to  have  existed  during  the 
Mesolithic  Epoch.  At  least  no  fossil  remains,  undoubtedly 
belonging  to  these  and  dating  from  that  epoch,  are  known. 

The  extant  Pouched  Animals,  the  most  generally  known 
of  which  are  the  gramnivorous  Kangaroos  and  the  carni- 
vorous Pouched  Bats,  display  very  considerable  difference  in 
their  organization,  in  the  form  of  their  bodies  and  in  size, 
and  in  many  respects  correspond  to  the  several  orders  of 
Placental  Animals.  The  great  majority  of  them  live  in 
Australia,  in  New  Holland,  and  in  a  few  of  the  Australian 
and  South  Asiatic  islands;  some  few  species  occur  in 
America.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  longer  a  sinde 
indigenous  Pouched  Animal  on  the  continents  of  Asia,  of 
Africa,  or  of  Europe.  The  case  was  very  different  during  the 
Mesolithic,  and  also  during  the  earlier  Csenolithic  Epochs 
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The  Neptunian  dcjX)sits  of  these  epochs  in  all  quarters  of 
the  globe,  and  even  in  Europe,  contain  abundant  marsupial 
remains  in  great  variety,  some  of  them  being  of  very  large 
size.  From  thi?  wf  ma}  infer  that  the  extant  Pouched 
Animalf  are  but  the  last  remnant  of  a  group  which  was 
once  much  more  widely  developed,  and  which  was  dis- 
tributed over  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe.  During  the 
Tertiary  Period,  these  succumbed  in  the  struggle  for  life 
with  the  stronger  Placental  Animals,  and  the  survivors  were 
gi-adually  driven  back  by  the  latter  into  their  present 
restricted  area 

From  the  Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  extant  Pouched 
Animals,  very  important  conclusions  may  be  drawn  as  to 
their  phylogenetic  intermediate  position  between  Cloaca! 
Animals  and  Placental  Animals.  The  incomplete  develop- 
ment of  the  brain,  especially  of  the  fore-brain  (cerebrum), 
the  possession  of  marsupial  bones  (osaa  maraupialia),  the 
simple  structure  of  the  allantois  (which  does  not  as  yet 
develop  a  placenta),  with  many  other  characters,  have  been 
inherited  by  the  Pouched  Animals  from  Cloacal  Animala 
On  the  other  hand,  they  have  lost  the  independent  coracoid 
bone  (os  caracoideum)  attached  to  the  shoulder  girdle.  A 
more  impoitant  step  consists  in  the  fact  that  a  cloaca  is  no 
longei  formed  ;  the  cavity  of  the  rectum,  together  with  the 
anal  opening,  is  separated  by  a  partition  wall  from  the  urinary 
and  sexual  opening  (sinus  urogenitalis).  Moreover,  all 
Pouched  Animals  develop  special  nipples  on  the  milk-glands, 
which  are  sucked  by  the  young  after  birth.  These  nipples 
project  into  the  cavity  of  a  pouch,  or  marsupium,  in  the 
ventral  side  of  the  mother.  This  |K>uch  is  8Up|K)iied  by 
a  couple  of  marsupial  bones.     In  it  the  young,  which  are 
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bom  in  &  very  imperfect  coiidilion,  are  carried  by  the 
motlier  foi  a  long  time ;  until,  in  fact,  they  ant  completely 
develof^d  (Fig.  107).     In  the  large  Giant  Kangaroo,  which 
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attains  the  height  of  a  man,  the  embryo  develops  in  the 
uterus  but  for  a  month ;  it  is  then  born  in  a  very  incomplete 
condition,  and  attains  all  its  further  development  in  the 
mother's  pouch,  where,  for  about  nine  months,  it  remains 
attached  to  the  milk-glands. 

All  these  and  other  characters  ^especially  the  peculiar 
structure  of  the  internal  and  external  sexual  organs  of  the 
male  and  female)  clearly  show  that  the  whole  sub-class  of 
the  Pouched  Animals  (Maraupialia)  are  a  single  group, 
which  originated  from  the  promammalian  branch.  From  a 
branch  of  these  Pouched  Animals  (perhaps  from  several 
branches)  the  parent-forms  of  the  higher  Mammals,  the 
Placental  Animals,,  afterwards  sprang.  Hence  we  must 
reckon  a  whole  series  of  Pouched  Animals  among  the  an- 
cestors of  the  human  race ;  and  these  constitute  the  seven- 
teenth stage  in  the  human  pedigree.^" 

The  remaining  stages  of  our  ancestral  line,  from  the 
eighteenth  to  the  twenty-second,  all  belong  to  the  group  of 
Placental  Animals  (Placentalia),  This  very  highly  de- 
veloped group  of  Mammals,  the  third  and  last,  came  into 
the  world  at  a  considerably  later  period.  No  single  known 
fossil,  belonging  to  any  portion  of  the  Secondaiy  or  Meso- 
lithic  Epoch,  can  be  referred  with  certainty  to  a  Placental 
Animal,  while  we  have  plenty  of  placental  fossils  dating 
fi-om  everj  part  of  the  Tertiary  or  Co^nolithic  Epoch.  From 
this  ])aliuontological  fact  we  may  provisionally  infer  that  the 
third  and  last  main  division  of  Mammals  did  not  develop 
from  the  Pouched  Animals  until  the  beginning  of  the 
C»nolithic  Epoch,  or,  at  the  earliest,  till  the  close  of  the 
Mesolithic  Epoch  (during  the  Chalk  Period).  In  our  survey 
of  geological  formations  and  periods  (pp.  12,  19)  we  found 
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how  comparatively  short  this  whole  Tertiary  or  Caenolithic 
Epoch  was.  Judging  from  the  relative  thicknesses  of  the 
various  strata-formations  we  were  able  to  say  that  this 
whole  period,  during  which  Placental  Animals  firat  appeared, 
and  assumed  their  respective  forms,  amounted  at  most  to 
about  three  per  cent,  of  the  entire  duration  of  the  organic 
history  of  the  eartK     (Cf.  p.  18.) 

All  Placental  Animals  are  distinguished  from  the  two 
lower  Mammalian  groups  already  considered,  from  the 
Cloaca!  Animals  and  Pouched  Animals,  by  many  prominent 
peculiarities.  All  these  characters  are  present  in  Bfan ;  a 
most  significant  fact.  For  on  the  most  accurate  comparative 
anatomical  and  ontogenetical  researches,  we  may  base  the 
irrefutable  proposition  that  Man  is  in  every  respect  a  true 
Placental  Animal ;  in  him  are  present  all  those  peculiarities 
in  the  structure  and  in  the  development  of  the  body  which 
distinguish  Placental  Animals  from  the  lower  Mammalian 
groups,  and  at  the  bame  time  from  all  other  animals. 
Among  these  characteristic  peculiarities  the  higher  develop- 
ment of  the  brain,  the  organ  of  the  mind,  is  especially 
prominent.  The  fore-brain,  or  large  brain  (cerebrum)  is 
much  more  highly  developed  in  these  than  in  lower 
animals.  The  body  (cmyv^  callosuTn),  which,  like  a  bridge, 
connects  the  two  hemispheres  of  the  fore-brain,  attains  its 
full  development  only  in  Placental  Animals ;  in  the  Pouched 
Animals  and  Cloacal  Animals  it  exists  merely  as  an  insigni- 
icant  rudiment.  It  is  true  that  in  their  brain  structure 
the  lowest  of  the  Placental  Animals  yet  resemble  Pouched 
Animals  very  nearly;  but  within  the  Placental  gi-oup  we 
can  trace  a  continuous  series  of  progressive  stages  in  the 
development  of  the  brain,  ascending  quite  gradually  from 
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the  lowest  stAge  to  the  very  highly  developed  mind-organ 
of  the  Monkey  and  of  Man.  (Cf  Chapter  XX.)  The 
huinan  mind  is  but  a  more  highly  developed  ape-mind. 

The  milk-glands  of  Placental  Animals,  as  of  Marsu- 
pials, are  provided  with  developed  nipples;  but  the  pouch 
ID  which  the  immature  young  of  the  latter  are  carried 
about  and  suckled  is  never  present  in  the  former.  Nor  are 
the  marsupial  bones  (paaa  maraujnalia)  present  in  Pla- 
cental Animals;  these  bones,  which  are  embedded  in  the 
abdominal  wall,  and  rest  on  the  anterior  edge  of  the  pelvis, 
are  common  to  Pouched  Animals. and  Cloacal  Animals,  ori- 
ginating from  a  partial  ossification  of  the  tendons  of  the 
inner  oblique  muscle  of  the  abdomen.  It  is  only  in  a  few 
beasts  of  prey  that  insignificant  rudiments  of  these  bonee  are 
found.  The  hook-shaped  process  of  the  lower  jaw,  which 
characterizes  Pouched  Animals,  is  also  entirely  wanting  in 
Placental  Animals. 

The  cliaracter,  however,  which  especially  distinguishes 
Placental  Animals,  and  which  has  justly  given  its  name  to 
the  entire  sub-class,  is  the  development  of  the  placenta,  or 
vascular  cake.  We  have  already  spoken  of  this  organ,  in 
describing  the  development  of  the  allantois  in  the  human 
embryo  (vol  i.  p.  382).  The  urinary  sac  or  allantois,  that 
peculiar  bladder  which  grows  out  of  the  posterior  portion  of 
the  intestinal  canal,  is,  we  found,  formed  at  an  early  stage  in 
the  human  embryo  just  as  in  the  genns  of  all  other  Amnion 
Animals,  (Cf.  Figs.  132-135,  vol.  i.  p.  377-380.)  The  thin  wall 
of  this  sac  consists  of  the  same  two  layers,  or  skins,  as  the 
wall  of  the  intestine  itself;  internally  of  the  intestinal -glan- 
dular layer,  and  externally  of  the  intestinal-fibrous  layer. 
The  cavity  of  the  allantois  is  filled  with  fluid ;  this  primi- 
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live  urino  must  be  chiefly  the  product  of  the  primitive 
kidneys.  The  intestinal  fibrous  layer  of  the  allantois  is 
traversed  by  large  blood-vessels  which  accomplish  the  nutri- 
ment and,  especially,  the  respiration  of  the  embryo ;  these 
are  the  navel-vessels,  or  umbilical,  vessels  (vol.  L  p.  400).  In 
all  Reptiles  and  Birds  the  allantois  becomes  an  immense 
sac,  which  encloses  the  embryo  with  the  amnion,  and  which 
does  not  coalesce  with  the  outer  covering  of  the  egg 
{diorion).  In  Cloacal  Animals  (Monotremata)  and  Pouched 
Animals  {Marsupialia)  the  allantois  is  also  of  this  nature. 
It  is  only  in  Placental  Animals  that  the  allantois  develops 
into  that  very  peculiar  and  remarkable  formation,  called 
the  placenta,  or  "vascular  caka"  The  nature  of  the  placenta 
is  this :  the  branches  of  the  blood-vessels  which  traverse  the 
wall  of  the  allantois,  penetrate  into  the  hollow  tufts  of  the 
chorion,  which  are  inserted  into  corresponding  depressions 
in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  maternal  uterus.  As  this 
mucous  membrane  is  also  abundantly  supplied  with  blood- 
vessels, which  conduct  the  mother's  blood  into  the  uterus, 
and  as  the  partition  between  these  maternal  blood-vessels 
and  the  embryonic  vessels  in  the  chorion-tufts  soon  becomes 
extremely  thin,  a  direct  exchange  of  substance  is  soon  de- 
veloped between  the  two  sets  of  blood-vessels,  which  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  for  the  nutrition  of  the  young 
MammaL  The  mateiTial  blood-vessels  do  not^  however, 
pass  directly  (anastomosis)  into  the  blood-vessels  of  the 
embryonic  chorion-tufts,  so  that  the  two  kinds  of  blood 
simply  mix,  but  the  partition  between  the  two  sets  of 
vessels  becomes  so  thin,  that  it  permits  the  passage  of  the 
most  important  food-materials,  freed  from  unnecessary 
matter  (transudation,  or  diosmosis).    The  lai^ger  the  embryo 
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grows  in  Placental  Animals,  and  the  longer  it  remains  in 
the  maternal  uterus,  the  more  necessary  does  it  become  that 
special  structural  arrangements  should  meet  the  increased 
consumption  of  food.  In  this  point  there  is  a  very  striking 
difference  between  the  lower  and  the  higher  Mammals.  In 
Cloacal  Animals  and  Pouched  Animals,  in  which  the  embryo 
remains  for  a  comparatively  brief  time  in  the  uterus,  and  is 
bom  in  a  very  immature  condition,  the  circulation  as  it  exists 
in  the  yelk-sac  and  in  the  allantois  suffices  for  nutrition,  as 
in  birds  and  reptiles.  In  Placental  Animals,  on  the  contrary, 
in  which  gestation  is  very  protracted,  and  the  embryo 
remains  much  longer  in  the  uteiiis,  there  attaining  its  full 
development  within  its  investing  membranes,  a  new  ap- 
paratus is  required  to  convey  a  direct  supply  of  richer 
nutritive  matter;  and  this  is  admirably  effected  by  the 
development  of  the  placenta. 

In  order  rightly  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  for- 
mation of  this  placenta  and  its  important  modifications  in 
different  Placental  Animals,  we  must  once  more  glance  at  the 
external  coverings  of  the  mammalian  egg.  The  outermost  of 
these  was  originally,  and  during  the  cleavage  of  the  ^g 
and  the  first  formation  of  the  axial  portion  of  the  germ, 
formed  by  the  so-called  zona  j)cllucida,  and  by  the  thick 
albuminous  covering  deposited  externally  on  the  Utter 
(Fig.  19,  Fig.  21,  z,  h,  vol  i.  p.  178). 

We  called  these  two  outer  coverings,  which  afterwards 
amalgamate,  the  prochorion.  This  prochoriou  very  soon 
disappears  (in  man  perhaps  in  the  second  week  of  develop- 
ment), and  is  replaced  by  the  permanent  outer  egg-mem- 
brane, the  chorion.  The  latter,  however,  is  simply  the 
terous  membrane,  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  it  the 
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product  of  tlic  outer  genn-Iayer  of  the  germ- membrane 
vesicle.  (See  vol.  i.  p.  401,  anJ  Fig.  139,  ^,  5,  alt.  p.  385.)  This 
is  at  first  a  very  Hinouth,  thin  mcmbi'ane,  surrounding  the 
entire  egg,  a.-*  a  closed  spherical  vesicle,  and  consi-sting  of  a 
ttinglu  layer  of  exoderm  cells.  The  chorion,  however,  bo- 
comes  very  soon  studded  with  a  number  of  little  protuber- 
ances'or  tufts  (Fig.  139,  5,  chs).  These  fit  tlicmselves  into 
indentations  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus,  and 
thus  .secure  the  egg  to  the  wall  of  the  latt«r.  The  tufts 
are,  however,  not  solid,  but  hollow,  like  the  fingers  of  a 
glove.  Like  the  whole  chorion,  these  hollow  tufts  consist  of 
a  thin  layer  of  cells  belonging  to  the  horn-plate.  They 
very  soon  attain  an  extraordinary  development,  growing 
and  branching  rapidly.     In  the  spaces  between  them,  new 

Fto.  198.— Egg-coTeringiof 
tbo  hunuiii  ombryo  (diagnim- 
matic)  :  m,  the  tbiok  Rmhy  wall 
of  the  nUniB ;  ylu,  plaoenia, 
the  inner  stntam  (plu')  of 
which  ha<  extended  procenns 
between  the  chorion.tiifta  (ch*) 
(chf.  tufted,  cU,  imooth  cho- 
rion) }  a,  kmnioD  ;  all,  unniiHi 
caTitj;  a),  unnioa  shekth  of 
the  DSTel-oord  (pBning  down 
into  tho  DKvel  of  the  embrro, 
which  is  not  repreaested  here)  ; 
dj,  ]-elk-daol ;  di,  jelk.u«; 
dv,  dr,  deoidoK  (dr.  tine,  dr. 
fkbe).  The  uterna.caTity  (uh) 
opens  below  into  the  TBgink, 
aboTO,  on  the  right  hand  tide, 
into  kd  oridnct  (I).  (After 
Kalliker.) 

tufts  arise  in  all  directions  from  the  ftcroiis  membrane,  and 
thus  before  long  (in  the  human  erabrj-o  in  the  tliird  week) 
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the  whole  outer  surface  of  the  egg  is  covered  with  a  dense 
forest  of  tufts  (Fig.  134). 

These  hollow  tufts  are  now  penetrated  from  within  hy 
the  branching  blood-vessels,  which  originate  from  the  in 
testinal  fibrous  layer  of  the  allantois,  and  which  contain 
the  blood  of  the  embryo,  introduced  through  the  navel  vessels 
(Fig.  198,  chz).  On  the  other  hand,  dense  networks  of 
blood-vessels  develop  in  the  mucous  membrane,  which 
lines  the  inner  surface  of  the  uterus,  particularly  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  depressions  into  which  the  chorion- 
tufts  penetrate  (plu).  These  vascular  networks  receive  the 
blood  of  the  mother  introduced  through  the  uterus  vessels. 
The  whole  mass  of  these  two  sets  of  vessels,  which  are  here 
most  intimately  connected,  together  with  the  connecting 
and  enveloping  tissues,  is  called  the  placenta,  or  "  vascular 
cake."  Properly  speaking,  the  placenta  consists  of  two 
quite  different,  though  closely  connected,  parts ;  internally, 
of  the  embryonic  placenta  (plac&nla  fcetalis,  Fig.  198,  chz), 
and  externally  of  the  maternal  placenta  (placerUa  utervna. 
Fig.  198,  Tplv).  The  latter  is  formed  by  the  uterine  mucous 
membrane  and  its  blood  vessels:  the  former  by  the 
secondary  chorion  and  the  navel  vessels  of  ihe  embrya 

The  mode  in  which  these  two  "  vascular  cakes "  com- 
bine to  form  the  placenta,  as  well  as  the  structure,  form, 
and  size  of  the  latter,  differs  much  in  different  Placental 
Animals,  and  affords  valuable  data  for  natural  classification, 
and  hence  also  for  the  tribal  history  of  the  whole  sub-clas& 
The  latter  is  primarily  divisible  into  two  main  divisions, 
based  on  these  differences :  the  lower  Placental  Animals, 
which  are  called  Indecidua,  and  the  higher  Placenta] 
Animals,  or  Dedduala. 
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To  the  Indecidua,  or  lower  Placental  Animals,  belong 
two  very  comprehensive  and  important  vertebrate  groups : 
(1)  the  Hoofed  Animals  {UngulcUa) — the  Tapirs,  Horses, 
Swine,  Ruminants,  and  others ;  (2)  the  Whale-like  animals 
{CeUmuyi^pha) — the  Sea-cows,  Porpoises,  Dolphins,  Whales, 
and  others.  In  all  these  Indecidua  the  chorion  tufbs  are 
distributed,  singly  or  in  bunches,  over  the  entire  surface  of 
the  chorion,  or  over  the  greater  part  of  it.  They  are  but  very 
loosely  attached  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus,  so 
that  the  entire  outer  egg-membrane  with  its  tufts  might 
easily  and  without  using  force  be  drawn  out  of  the  depressions 
in  the  uterine  mucous  membrane,  just  as  the  hand  is  with- 
drawn from  a  glove.  The  two  "vascular  cakes"  do  not 
really  coalesce  iat  any  point  of  their  contact.  Hence,  at 
birth  the  "embryonic  cake"  {placenta  fostalis)  is  alone 
removed ;  the  "  maternal  cake "  (pla>centa  uterina)  is  not 
displaced.  The  entire  mucous  membrane  of  the  gravid 
uterus  is  but  little  altered,  and,  at  parturition,  suffers  no 
direct  loss  of  substance. 

The  structure  of  the  placenta  in  the  second  and  higher 
division  of  Placental  Animals,  the  Deciduata,  is  very  dif- 
ferent To  this  compi-ehensive  and  very  highly  developed 
mammalian  group  belong  all  Beasts  of  Prey  and  all  Insect- 
eaters,  Gnawers  (Bodentia),  Elephants,  Bats,  Semi-apes,  and, 
lastly,  Apes  and  Man.  In  all  these  Deciduata  the  whole 
surface  of  the  chorion  is  also  at  first  thickly  covered  with 
tufts.  These,  however,  afterwards  disappear  from  part  of 
the  surface,  while  they  develop  all  the  more  vigorously  in 
the  remainder.  The  smooth  chorion  (chorion  leave.  Fig.  198, 
M)  thus  becomes  distinct  from  the  tufted  chorion  {diorion 
frondosum,.  Fig.  198,  chf).     On  the  former  there  are  only 
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minute  and  scattered  tufts,  or  none  at  all;  while  the  lattei 
is  thickly  overgi*own  with  highly  developed  and  large  tufta 
In  the  Deciduata  the  tufted  chorion  alone  forms  the 
placenta. 

Yet  more  characteristic  of  the  Deciduata  is  the  very 
peculiar  and  intimate  connection  which  is  developed  in 
these  between  the  tufted  chorion  and  the  contiguous 
portion  of  the  uterine  mucous  membrane,  and  which  must 
be  regarded  as  a  true  coalescence.  The  vascular  tufts  of 
the  chorion  push  their  branches  into  the  sanguineous  tissue 
of  this  mucous  membrane  in  such  a  way,  and  the  two  sets 
of  vessels  are  in  such  close  contact  and  are  so  interlaced, 
that  the  embryonic  placenta  is  no  longer  distinguishable 
from  the  maternal  placenta ;  the  two  form  one  whole—  a 
compact  and  apparently  simple  placenta.  Owing  to  this 
intimate  coalescence,  a  portion  of  the  uterine  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  mother  comes  away,  at  birth,  with  the  firmly 
adherent  egg-membrane.  The  portion  of  the  motlier  s  body 
which  is  thus  removed  in  parturition  is  called,  on  account 
of  its  separable  nature,  the  deciduous  membrane  (decidua) 
Ail  Placental  Animals  which  possess  this  deciduous  mem- 
brane are  classed  together  as  Deciduata.  The  removal  of 
this  membrane  at  parturition,  of  course,  causes  a  greater  or 
less  loss  of  blood  by  the  mother,  which  does  not  occur  in 
the  Indecidua.  In  the  Deciduata,  moreover,  the  lost  pi^rtion 
of  the  uterine  mucous  membrarte  must  be  replaced,  after 
parturition,  by  a  renewal  of  the  ti.ssua 

The  structure  of  the  placenta  and  deciduous  membrane 
is,  however,  by  no  means  identical  throughout  the  compre- 
hensive group  of  Deciduata  On  the  contrary,  there  are 
many  important   differences  in    this  resi)ect,  which  are  in 
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some  degree  connected  with  other  important  structural 
characters  {e.g.,  the  structure  of  the  brain,  of  the  teeth,  ot  the 
feet),  and  which  may  justly,  therefore,  be  turned  to  account 
in  the  phylogenetic  classification  of  Placentals.  In  the  first 
place,  two  great  groups  of  Deciduata  may  be  distinguished 
according  to  the  form  of  the  placenta:  in  the  one  gi*oup  it 
is  ring-shaped  or  girdle-shaped;  in  the  other  it  is  discoid  or 
cake-shaped.  In  Deciduata  with  girdle-shaped  placenta 
{Zonoplacentalia)  the  poles  of  the  oval  egg  take  no  part 
in  the  formation  of  the  placenta.  The  "vascular  cake" 
resembles  a  broad  ring-like  girdle,  embracing  the  central 
zone  of  the  egg.  It  is  so  in  Beasts  of  Prey  {Camassia), 
both  in  the  ten-estrial  forms  (Camivora)  and  in  the  marine 
forms  {Pinnipedia),  A  similar  girdle-shaped  placenta  is 
found  in  the  False-hoofed  Animals  {CJidopJiora) :  the 
elephants,  and  Klip  Das  (Hyrax)  with  its  allies,  which  were 
formerly  classed  as  Hoofed  Animals.  All  these  Zonoplacen- 
talia  belong  to  one  or  more  side-branches  of  the  Deciduata, 
which  are  not  nearly  allied  to  Man. 

The  second  and  most  highly  developed  group  is  formed 
by  the  Deciduata  with  discoidal  placenta  {Discoplacentalia). 
The  formation  of  the  placenta  is  here  most  localized  and 
its  structure  most  fully  developed.  The  placenta  fonns  a 
thick,  spongy  cake,  usually  in  the  form  of  a  circular  or 
oval  disc,  and  attached  only  to  one  side  of  the  uterine 
walL  The  greater  part  of  the  embryonic  egg-membrane  is, 
therefore,  smooth,  without  developed  tufts.  To  the  Disco- 
placentalia  belong  the  Semi-apes  and  Insect-eaters,  the 
Diggers  (Etlbdienta)  and  the  Sloths,  Rodents  and  Bats, 
Apes  and  Man.  Comimrative  Anatomy  enables  us  to  infer 
that  of  these  various  orders  the  Semi-apes  are  the  parent- 
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group  from  which  all  otlicr  Discoplaccntals,  and  perhaps 
even  all  Deciduous  Animals,  have  developed  as  divergent 
branches.     (Of.  TaUes  XXIII.  and  XXIV.) 

The  Semi-apes  (Prosimicc)  are  now  represented  only  by 
very  few  forms.  These,  however,  are  very  interesting,  and 
must  be  regarded  as  the  last  remnants  of  a  group  once  rich 
in  forms.  This  group  is  certainly  very  ancient,  and  was 
probably  very  prominent  during  the  Eocene  Epoch,  Theii* 
present  degraded  descendants  are  scattered  widely  over  the 
southern  portion  of  the  Old  World.  Most  of  the  species 
inhabit  Madagascar ;  a  few  the  Sunda  Islands ;  a  few  otiiers 
the  continents  of  Asia  and  Africa.  No  living  or  fossil  Semi- 
apes  have,  as  yet,  been  found  in  Europe,  America,  or  Aus- 
tralia.*** The  widely  scattered  posterity  of  the  Semi-apes 
is  considerably  diversified.  Some  forms  seem  nearly  allied 
to  the  Marsupials,  especially  to  the  Pouched-rats.  Othcrh 
{Mdcrotarsi)  are  very  near  akin  to  the  Insect-eaters,  and 
yet  others  (Cheiromya)  to  the  Gnawers  {Rodentia).  One 
genus  {OcUeopithecua)  forms  a  direct  transition  to  the  Bats. 
Finally,  some  of  the  Semi-apes  {Brachytarsi)  approach  very 
near  to  true  Apes.  Among  the  latter  are  some  tail-less  forms 
{e.g.,  the  Lori,  Stenops,  Fig.  199).  From  these  highly  in- 
teresting and  important  relations  of  the  Semi-apes  to  the 
various  Discoplacental  orders,  we  may  fairly  infer  that 
of  the  extant  representatives  of  this  group,  they  are  the 
nearest  to  the  common  primitive  parent-form.  Among  the 
direct  common  ancestors  of  Apes  and  Men,  there  must  have 
l>een  some  Deciduata  which  we  should  class  among  the 
Semi-apes,  were  we  to  see  them  alive.  We  may  therefore 
consider  this  oi*der  as  a  special  stage,  following  the  Pouched 
Animals^  as  the  eighteenth  stage  in  the  human  pedigree. 
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Proljalily  our  ancfsUir-s  anumjj   the   Sfini-apes   closuly    re- 
sembled tilt;  extant  Bra^hytaiiii  or  Luiuui's  {Jjemur,  Liuhiiii^ 


Fio.  199.— Tho  Slrniiicr  I.^ri  of  CBylnn  {Stmopi  graalit). 


otus,  SterwpB),  and,  like  tliese,  led  a  quiet  life,  climbing  on 
trees.  The  extant  Semi-ape.s  are  mostly  nocturnal  animals 
of  gentle  and  melancholy  disposition,  subsisting  on  fruits. 
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The  Semi-apes  are  immediately  followed  by  the  true 
Apes  {Simiai),  as  the  nineteenth  stage  in  the  human  pedi- 
gree It  has  long  been  beyond  doubt  that  of  all  animals 
the  Apes  are  in  all  respects  the  most  nearly  allied  to  Man. 
J  ust  as,  on  the  one  side,  the  lowest  Apes  approach  very  near 
to  the  Semi-apes,  so,  on  the  other  side,  do  the  highest  Apes 
most  closely  resemble  Man.  By  carefully  studying  the  Com- 
parative Anatomy  of  Apes  and  Man,  it  is  possible  to  trace  a 
gradual,  uninterrupted  advance  in  the  Ape-organization  up  to 
the  purely  human  structure;  and  on  impartially  testing  this 
"  Ape-question/'  which  has  lately  been  agitated  with  such 
passionate  interest^  we  shall  infallibly  have  to  acknowledge 
the  im[X)rtant  fact,  which  was  first  explicitly  laid  down  by 
Huxley,  that  ''whatever  system  of  organs  be  studied,  the 
comparison  of  their  modi6cations  in  the  ape  series  leads  to 
one  and  the  same  result — ^that  the  structural  difierences 
which  separate  Man  from  the  Gorilla  and  Chimpanzee  are 
not  so  great  as  those  which  seimrate  the  Gorilla  from  the 
lower  Apes."  In  phylogenetic  language  this  pregnant  law 
established  in  so  masterly  a  manner  by  Huxley,  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  popular  phrase :  Man  is  descended  from  the  Ape. 

In  order  to  become  convinced  of  the  truth  of  this  law, 
let  us  now  once  more  consider  the  placenta  and  deciduous 
membrane,  on  the  varied  structure  of  which  we  justly  laid 
special  stress.  Men  and  Apes,  in  the  structure  of  their  disc- 
shaped placenta  and  in  their  decidua,  do,  indeed,  coincide 
on  the  whole  with  all  other  Discoplacental  Animals.  But 
in  the  more  delicate  structure  of  these  parts  Man  is  dis- 
tinguished by  peculiarities  which  he  shares  only  with  Apes, 
and  which  are  absent  in  other  Deciduata.  Thus  in  Man 
and  in  the  Apes  three  distinct  parta  are  recognized  in  the 
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deciduous  membrane ;  these  parts  may  be  called  the  outer, 
the  inner,  and  the  placental  deciduous  membrane.  The 
outer  or  true  membrane  (d.  extema  or  vera.  Fig.  198,  dv. 
Fig.  200,  g),  ia  t^t  portion  of  the  uterine  mucous  membrane 
which  coata  the  internal  sur&ce  of  the  uterus  wherever  th« 


Fio.  SOO. — HuDiMi  embryo,  twehe  weeks  old,  with  ita  careriDp ;  nituial 
tiie.  The  lUTel  cord  jiaue«  from  tbe  naiel  to  the  placenu :  b,  *iniiii» ; 
e,  chorioD;  d,  placeDt*;  <r,  lemains  or  lutta  on  Ihe  smooth  chorionic/',  dt- 
cidva  Ttfaa  (inner);  g,  dteidua  vtra  (outer).    (A.fler  Berahard  Schultie.) 

latter  is  not  attached  to  the  placeuta.  The  placental  or 
epongy  deciduous  membrane  {d.  plaeenUUis  or  aerolina, 
Fig.  198, ^u,  Fig.  200,  ^  is  simply  the  maternal  pUcenta 
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itnelf,  or  tlie  maternal  part  of  the  "  vaKtiiki-  oikc  "  (/tla- 
centa  uterhui),  i.e.,  Uiat  part  of  tin;  utcriiir  iiuiciiiis  meiii- 
brane  wliich  coalesces  intimately  with  tlie  c-li<iriiiii-tiit'ts  uf 


Fio.  lOl.^lUtarehamuiembrjofkt  the  mi  nt  pro)(ii«ni'v).  in  iU  lalnral 
pMitioo.  takeo  ont  ot  the  oleni*.  On  tlM>  ianpr  mirfticp  ut  llio  Utior  (on 
ths  l«rt)  ii  the  pUc«nl«.  which  is  altuhml  (o  tho  iini-rl  of  the  chilJ  bj  the 
nmrel  cord.     (Afu-r  Bernhanl  SchaltM.) 

the  embryonic  placenta  (placenla  /wluliH).  Lastly,  the 
inner  or  false  deciduous  membrane  {(/.  i»(/*'j(t'(  or  rfjiexa. 
Fig.  198,  (fr.  Fig.  200, /)  is  that  portion  of  the  uterine  mucous 
membrane  which,  as  a  peculiar  thin  enve)o]K\  cuverH  all  the 
rest  of  the  c^rg-surface.  lying  imme^liately  over  the  tuftless 
smooth  chorion  (chorion  Urvf).  The  origin  of  these  three 
distinct  deciduous  membranes,  c<inc<-min^  which  erroneous 
notions  have  been  entertained  (still  retained  in  the  nomen- 
clature), is  plain  enough ;    the  external  or  true  deciduous 
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membrane  is  a  peculiar  modification,  afterwards  lost,  of  the 
superficial  layer  of  the  original  mucous  membrane  of  the 
uterus.  The  placental  membrane  is  that  portion  of  the 
preceding  which  is  completely  modified  by  the  intrusion  of 
the  chorion-tufts  and  is  employed  in  forming  the  placenta. 
Lajstly,  the  inner  deciduous  membrane  is  formed  by  a 
ring-shaped  fold  of  the  mucous  membrane  (at  the  point 
of  union  of  the  d,  vera  and  the  d.  serotina)  which  rises, 
grows  round  the  egg,  and  closes  in  the  same  way  as  the 
amnion.**® 

The  peculiar  anatomical  characters  which  mark  the  human 
egg-membrane  re-occur,  in  the  same  form,  only  in  Apea  All 
other  Discoplacental  Animals  present  greater  or  less  differ- 
ences in  these  points,  the  conditions  being  generally  more 
simple.  This  is  the  case,  for  instance,  in  the  structure  of 
the  placenta  itself,  in  the  coalescence  of  the  chorion  tufts 
with  the  decidua  serotina.  The  matured  human  placenta 
is  a  circular  (rarely  oval)  disc  of  a  soft,  spongy  character, 
6  to  8  inches  in  diameter,  about  1  inch  thick,  and  weighing 
from  1  to  1^  lb.  Its  convex,  external  surface  (that  which 
coalesces  with  the  uterus)  is  very  uneven,  and  tufted.  Its 
internal,  concave  surface  (that  which  is  turned  towards  the 
cavity  of  the  egg)  is  quite  smooth,  and  clothed  by  the  amnion 
(Fig.  198,  a).  From  near  the  centre  of  the  placenta  springs 
the  navel  cord  (Juniculvs  vmbUicalis),.  the  development 
of  which  we  have  already  observed  (vol.  L  p.  383).  It  also  is 
coated  by  tho  amnion  as  with  a  sheath,  which  at  the  navel 
end  passes  directly  into  the  abdominal  skin  (Fig.  200,  201). 
The  mature  navel  cord  is  a  cylindrical  cord,  coiled  spirally 
around  its  axis,  and  usually  about  20  inches  long  and  ^  inch 
thick.     It  consists  of  gelatinous  connective  tissues  ("  Whar* 
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ton's  jelly  "),  in  which  are  contained  the  remnants  of  the 
yelk- vessels  and  of  the  great  navel  vessels ;  the  two  navel 
arteries  which  convey  the  blood  of  the  embryo  to  the  pla- 
centa, and  the  great  navel  vein  which  brings  back  the  blood 
from  the  latter  to  the  heart.  The  numerous  fine  branches 
of  these  embrj^onic  navel  vessels  pass  into  the  branched 
chorion  tufts  of  the  foetal  placenta,  and  with  these,  finally, 
grow,  in  a  very  peculiar  way,  into  large  blood-filled  cavities, 
which  spread  themselves  in  the  uterine  placenta  and  con- 
tain blood  from  the  mother.  The  anatomical  relations,  very 
complex  and  difficult  to  comprehend,  which  are  develo|x^d 
between  the  embryonic  and  the  maternal  placenta,  exist  in 
this  form  only  in  Man  and  in  the  higher  Apes,  while  in  all 
other  Deciduous  Animals  their  foim  is  more  or  less  diflerent 
The  navel  cord,  also,  is  proportionately  longer  in  Man  and 
in  Apes  than  in  other  Mammala 

As  in  these  important  characters,  so  also  in  every  other 
morphological  respect,  Man  appears  as  a  member  of  the 
order  of  Apes,  and  cannot  be  separated  from  the  latter.  The 
great  originator  of  systematic  description  of  nature,  Karl 
Linnaeus,  with  prophetic  penetration,  united  Men,  Apes, 
Semi-apes,  and  Bats  in  a  single  natural  division,  under  the 
name  of  Primates,  that  is,  the  first,  the  lords  of  the  animal 
kingdom.  Later  naturalists  dissolved  this  order  of  Primates. 
The  05ttingen  anatomist,  Blumenbach,  first  placed  Man  in 
a  special  order,  which  he  called  that  of  Two-handed  AnimaU 
(Biinand) ;  in  a  second  order,  he  united  Apes  and  Semi- 
apes  under  the  name  of  Four-handed  Animals  (Qucul- 
rumana),  while  a  third  order  included  the  distantly  related 
Bats  (Chiroptera).  The  separation  of  the  Bimana  and 
Quadnimana  was  retained  by  Cuvier  and  most  succeeding 
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zoologists.  It  seems  very  important,  but  is  really  wholly 
unjustifiabla  This  was  first  shown  in  the  year  1S63  by 
Huxley.  Supported  by  very  accurate  Comparative  Anato- 
mical researches,  he  proved  that  Apes  are  as  "  two-handed  " 
as  Men,  or,  conversely,  that  Men  are  as  "  four-handed  "  as 
Apes.  Huxley  showed,  with  convincing  clearness,  that  the 
ideas  previously  held  of  the  hand  and  the  foot  were  false, 
and  were  incorrectly  founded  on  physiological  instead  of  on 
morphological  distinctions.  The  circumstance  that  in  the 
hand,  the  thumb  may  be  opposed  to  the  other  four  fingers, 
thus  permitting  the  act  of  grasping,  appeared  especially  to 
distinguish  the  hand  from  the  foot,  in  which  the  correspond- 
ing great  toe  cannot  be  thus  opposed  to  tlie  four  remaining 
toes.  Apes,  on  the  contrary,  can  grasp  in  tliis  way  with  the 
hind-foot  as  well  as  with  the  fore-foot,  and  were  therefore 
regarded  as  four-handed.  Many  tribes,  however,  among  the 
lower  races  of  men,  especially  many  negi-o  tribes,  use  the  foot 
in  the  same  way  as  the  hand.  In  consequence  of  early  habit 
and  continued  practice,  they  are  able  to  grasp  as  well  with 
the  foot  as  with  the  hand  (for  example,  in  climbing,  they 
gi'asp  the  branches  of  trees).  Even  new-born  children  of  our 
own  race  have  a  very  strong  grasping  power  in  the  great  toe, 
with  which  they  can  hold  a  spoon  as  fast  as  with  the  hand. 
The  physiological  distinction  between  hand  and  foot  can, 
therefore,  neither  be  strictly  carried  out,  nor  scientifically 
established.  Morphological  characters  must  be  used  for  Una 
purpose. 

A  sharp  moi^phological  distinction  of  this  kind — that  is, 
one  founded  on  anatomical  structure — between  hand  and 
foot,  between  the  anterior  and  the  posterior  limbs,  is  actually 
possible.     There  are  essential   and   permanent  differences 
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both  in  the  structure  of  the  bony  skeleton  and  in  that  of 
the  muscles  which  are  attached  to  the  hand  and  the  foot ; 
and  these  are  exactly  the  same  in  Man  and  in  the  Ape. 
There  is,  for  instance,  an  essential  difference  in  the  aiTange  • 
laent  and  number  of  the  wrist-bones  of  the  hand  (carpus) 
and  the  ankle-bones  of  the  foot  (tarsiia).  The  rouscle-maasoB 
present  equally  constant  differences.  The  posterior  ex- 
tremity, the  foot,  has  always  three  muscles  (a  short  flexor 
muscle,  a  short  extensor  muscle,  and  a  long  muscle  attached 
to  the  muscles  of  the  tibia)  which  are  never  present  in 
the  anterior  extremity,  the  hand.  The  disposition  of  the 
muscles  is  also  very  different  in  the  two  sets  of  limbs. 
These  characteristic  differences  between  the  anterior  and 
the  posterior  extremities  occur  in  Man  just  aa  in  Apes. 
There  can,  therefore,  be  no  doubt,  that  the  foot  of  the 
Ape  deserves  the  name  as  truly  as  that  of  the  Man ;  and 
that  all  true  Apes  are  as  genuinely  two-handed  animals 
(Bimana)  as  Man.  Thus  the  usual  distinction  of  the  Apes 
as  Quadrumana  is  wholly  unjustifiabla 

It  might  now  be  asked  whether,  quite  apart  from  these, 
there  are  not  other  marks  by  which  Man  is  more  widely 
separated  from  the  Apes  than  are  the  different  species  of 
Apes  from  each  other.  Huxley  has  given  a  final  negative 
to  this  question  so  convincingly,  that  the  opposition  now 
raised  against  him  in  many  quarters  must  be  regarded  as 
completely  unfounded  and  ineffective.  Based  on  an  accurate 
study  of  the  Comparative  Anatomy  of  all  parts  of  the  body, 
Huxley  brought  forward  very  significant  proof  that,  in 
every  anatomical  respect,  the  differences  between  the  highest 
and  the  lowest  Apes  are  greater  than  the  corresiK)nding 
differences  between  the  highest  Apes  and  Man.     He  there- 
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fore  restored  Linn8Bus*s  order  of  Primates  (excluding  the 
Bats),  and  divided  it  into  three  different  sub-orders,  the 
first  of  which  is  formed  by  the  Semi-apes  (Lemurida),  the 
second  by  the  true  Apes  (SiviiadcB),  and  the  third  by  Men 
{Anthropidce)}^ 

Yet,  if  we  proceed  logically  and  without  prejudice,  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  scientific  reasoning,  we 
find,  on  the  basis  of  Huxley's  own  law,  this  division  in- 
adequate, and  must  go  considerably  further.  As  I  first 
showed  in  18G6,  in  treating  this  question  in  my  Oenerelle 
Morphologic,  we  are  fully  justified  in  taking  at  least  one 
important  step  further,  in  assigning  to  Man  his  natural 
place  in  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  Ape-order.  All  the 
characters  distinctive  of  this  one  division  of  the  Apes  are 
present  in  Man,  while  they  are  absent  in  other  Apes.  We 
are,  therefore,  not  justified  in  forming  a  distinct  order  for 
Man  apart  from  the  true  Apes. 

The  order  of  the  true  Apes  {Simice),  the  Serai-apes  being 
excluded,  has  long  been  divided  into  two  natural  main 
groups,  which,  among  other  points,  are  distinguished  by 
their  geographical  distribution.  Those  of  one  division 
(Heaperopitlieci,  or  Western  Apes)  live  in  the  New  World, 
in  America.  The  other  division,  to  which  Man  belongs,  is 
that  of  the  HeopUhed,  or  Eastern  Apes ;  these  live  in  the 
Old  World,  in  Asia,  Africa,  and,  formerly,  in  Europe.  All 
the  Apes  of  the  Old  World,  all  Heopitheci,  share,  in  common 
with  Man,  all  those  characteristics  to  which  special  promin- 
ence is  justly  given,  in  distinguishing  these  two  groups  of 
Apes,  in  zoological  clarification ;  among  these  characteristics 
the  structure  of  the  teeth  is  most  prominent.  The  objec- 
tion is  at  once  evident  that  the  teeth  are,  in  a  physiological 
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sense,  much  too  subordinate  a  part  of  the  body  to  justify  so 
gi*eat  a  weight  being  attached  to  their  structure  in  so  im- 
portant a  question.  There  are,  however,  good  reasons  for 
this  prominent  consideration  of  the  structure  of  the  teeth ; 
and  it  is  with  perfect  correctness  and  propriety  that  sys- 
tomatic  zoologists  have,  for  more  than  a  century,  given 
special  weight  to  this  character  in  systematically  dis- 
tinguLshing  and  arranging  the  mammalian  ordera  The 
number,  form,  and  disposition  of  the  teeth  are  transmitted 
much  more  accurately  within  the  respective  orders  of  the 
mammals  than  are  most  other  zoological  characteristics. 
The  structure  of  the  human  teeth  is  well  known.  In  matu- 
rity there  are  32  teeth  in  our  jaws,  and  of  these  32  teeth, 
8  are  front-teeth,  4  canine-teeth,  and  20  molar-teeth.  The 
eight  front-teeth  or  incisors  {dentea  incisivi),  which  are 
situated  in  the  centre  of  the  jaws,  exhibit  characteristic 
differences  in  the  upper  and  lower  jaw.  In  the  upper  the 
inner  incisors  are  larger  than  the  outer ;  in  the  lower  jaw, 
on  the  contrary,  the  inner  incisors  are  smaller  than  the 
outer.  Next  to  these,  on  each  side,  both  in  the  upper  and 
iower  jaw,  is  a  comer-tooth,  which  is  larger  than  tlie  in- 
cisors, the  so-called  eye-tooth,  or  canine  {dens  caninus). 
Sometimes  this  tooth  becomes  very  prominent  in  Men,  as  in 
most  Apes  and  many  other  Mammals,  and  forms  a  sort  of 
tusk.  Finally,  next  to  this,  on  each  side,  and  in  each  jaw, 
are  situated  five  back-teeth,  or  molar-teeth  (denies  molares), 
of  which  the  two  foremost  (the  bicuspid  teeth)  are  small, 
have  but  a  single  fang,  and  are  subject  to  the  change  of 
teeth,  wliile  the  three  hinder  molars  are  much  larger,  have 
two  fangs,  and  do  not  appear  till  after  the  tem)>orary  teeth 
have  been  shed  (so-called  "grinders").    The  Apes  of  the 
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Old  World  have  exactly  this  human  structure  of  the  teeth,— 
all  Apes  which  have  as  yet  been  found,  either  living  or  as 
fossils,  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  Europe.  All  Apes  of  the  New 
World,  on  the  contrary,  all  American  Apes,  have  an  extra 
tooth  on  both  sides  of  each  jaw ;  this  is  a  biscupid  tooth. 
Thus  they  have  six  back-teeth  on  both  sides  of  each  jaw, — 
in  all,  thirty-six  teeth.  This  characteristic  difference  be- 
tween the  Eastern  and  Western  Apes  has  been  so  constantly 
transmitted  within  the  two  groups,  that  it  is  of  the  greatest 
value  to  us.  A  small  family  of  South  American  Apes  does, 
indeed,  appear  to  form  an  exception  in  this  respect.  The 
pretty  little  Silk  Apes,  or  Marmosets  (Hapalida),  namely,  to 
which  the  Brush-monkey  {Midds)  and  the  tufted  Marmoset 
(Jacchus)  belong,  have  but  five  back-teeth  in  each  half  of 
the  jaw,  instead  of  six,  and,  accordingly,  seem  to  approach 
nearer  the  Eastern  Apes.  But  on  closer  observation  it 
is  found  that,  like  all  the  Western  Apes,  they  have  the 
three  biscupids,  and  that  the  hindmost  grinder  has  been 
lost.  Thus  this  apparent  exception  confirms  the  value  of 
the  distinction. 

Among  the  other  marks  by  which  the  two  main  groups 
of  the  Apes  are  distinguished,  the  structure  of  the  nose  is 
specially  important  and  prominent  In  all  Old  World  Apes 
the  structure  of  the  nose  is  the  same  as  in  Man ;  namely,  a 
comparatively  narrow  partition  of  the  two  halves,  so  that 
the  nostrils  are  directed  downwards.  In  a  few  Eastern  Apes, 
the  nose  projects  as  prominently  and  is  as  characteristically 
formed  as  in  Man.  We  have  already  called  attention, 
in  this  respect,  to  the  remarkable  Nose-ape  {SemTto^ 
pithecua  nasiciLa),  which  has  a  well-curved  and  long  nose 
(Fig.  202).     Most  (»f  the  Eastern  Apes  have,  it  is  true,  a 
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somewhat  flatter  nose,  aa,  for  instance,  has  the  whitc-noscd 
Sea-cat  (Cercopilhfctis  petaurista,  Fig.  203) ;  yet  in  all  the 
partition  of  the  nose  is  narrow  and  thin.  On  the  contrary, 
all  American  Ajies  have  a  different  nasal  structure.  In 
them,  the  jtartition  is  peculiarly  hroadened  and  thickener! 
below,  and  the  wings  of  the  nose  arc  not  developed,  in  con- 
aequence  of  which  the  nostrils  arc  not  below,  but  are 
turned  outwards.  This  characteristic  difference  in  the 
structure  of  tlic  nose  has  also  been  so  accurately  trans- 


Fia.  203.— nc»d  or  Kow-ape  (Smnopithtcut  nujnu) 
Flo.  203.— Tho  wbite-nowd  Bea-cnt  (Cer 
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mittcd  in  Imth  groups,  that,  on  account  of  it,  the  Apes  of 
the  Now  World  have  been  called  Flat-noscI  {Plaij/rkiiKr). 
and  thow  of  the  Old  World  Narrow-nosed  {0<it<i rhiwr). 
The  former  arc,  on  the  average,  inferior  in  oi;ganization. 
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The  division  of  the  order  of  Apes  into  two  sub-orders, 
the  PlatyrhincB  and  the  Catarhince,  is,  on  account  of  the 
constant  hereditary  characters,  now  generally  accepted  by 
zoologists,  and  receives  much  support  from  the  geographical 
distribution  of  the  two  groups  between  the  New  and  Old 
Worlds.  From  this  follows  the  direct  inference,  very  im- 
portant in  its  bearing  on  the  Phylogeny  of  Apes,  that,  fi*om 
the  primaeval  common  parent-form  of  the  Ape-order,  two 
diverging  lines  branched  out  at  a  very  early  period,  one  of 
which  spread  over  the  New  World,  the  other  over  the  Old. 
It  is  certain  that  all  the  Flat-nosed  Apes,  on  the  one  hand, 
are  descendants  of  a  common  parent-form,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  all  the  Narrow-nosed  Apes  from  another 

An  inference  concerning  our  own  pedigree  may  be  drawn 
from  this.  Man  has  exactly  the  same  characters,  the  same 
peculiar  formation  of  the  teeth  and  nose,  as  all  the 
Catarhinse,  and  is  as  thoroughly  distinguished  by  these 
charateristics  from  the  Platyrhinse.  We  are  therefore  com- 
pelled, in  classifying  the  Primates,  to  assign  to  Man  a  place 
in  the  Narrow-nosed  group.  The  bearing  of  this  on  our 
tribal  history  is,  that  Man  is  immediately  related  in  blood 
to  the  apes  of  the  Old  World,  and  may  be  traced  from  a 
parent-form  common  to  all  other  Catarhinao  aUo.  Man  is 
a  genuine  Narrow-nosed  Ape  in  his  whole  structure  and 
in  origin,  and  has  descended  from  some  unknown,  extinct 
Catarhine  form  in  the  Old  World.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Apes  of  the  New  World,  the  Flat-nosed  group,  constitute  a 
diverging  branch  of  our  family  tree,  and  stand  in  no  near 
genealogical  relation  to  the  human  race. 

We  have  now  reduced  the  circle  of  our  nearest  allies 
to  the  small  group,  containing  comparatively   few  foima, 
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which  is  represented  by  the  sub-order  of  the  Narrow-nosed, 
or  Eastern  Apes.     Finally,  the  question  which  now   re- 
mains to  be  answered  is — what  position  in  this  sub-order 
must  be  assigned  to  Man,  and  whether  other  inferences  as 
to  the  structure  of  our  immediate  ancestors  may  bo  drawn 
from  this  position.   The  comprehensive  and  acute  researches 
into  the  Compamtive  Anatomy  of  Man  and  the  various 
Catarhinae,  which  Huxley  has  recorded  in  his  work  on  the 
**  Evidence  as  to  Man's  Place  in  Nature/'  are  of  the  greatest 
value  in  furnishing  the  answer  to  these  important  questions. 
The  inevitable  conclusion  is,  that  the  ditTerence  between 
Man  and  the  highest  Narrow-nosed  Apes  (the  Gorilla,  Chim- 
panzee, Orang)  is  slighter  in  every  respect  than  the  corre- 
H[)onding  differences  between  the  highest  and  the  lowest 
Catarhines  (the  Sea-cat^  Macaque,  Baboon).    Even  within 
the  small  gioup  of  the  Tail-less  man-like  Apes  {Anthro- 
poides)  the  several  genera  do  not  differ  less  from  each  other 
than  they  do  from  Men.     This  is  seen  by  a  glance  at  the 
skeletons  represented  here,  as  arranged  by  Huxley  (Figs. 
204-208).     If  the  skull,  or  the  vertebral  column,  together 
with  the  rib-system,  or  the  anterior  or  posterior  members, 
are  compared ;    or  if  the  comparison  is  extended   to  the 
muscular  system,  the  circulatory  system,  the  brain,  etc., 
a  candid  and  unprejudiced  examination  always  results  in 
the  Bame  conclusion,  that  Man  does  not  differ  more  from 
the  higher  Catarhines  than  the  extreme  forms  of  the  latter 
(for  example,  the  Gorilla  and  Baboon)  differ  from  each 
other.     We  can,  therefore,  complete  the  important  propo- 
sition already  quoted  from  Huxley :  We  may  take  what- 
ever system  of  organs  we  will, — the  comparison  of  their 
modifications  within  the  ranks  of  the  Catarhime  leads  us 
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to  one  and  the  same  conclusion :  that  the  anatomical  dif- 
ferences that  distinguish  Man  from  the  most  highly  developed 
Catarhinae  (the  Orang,  Gorilla,  Chimpanzee),  are  not  so  great 
as  those  which  separate  the  latter  from  the  lowest  Catarhina) 
(Sea -cat,  llacaque,  Baboon). 

We  must,  therefore,  consider  the  proof  complete,  that  Man 
is  descended  from  other  Narrow-nosed  Apes  (Catarhina:). 
Although  future  researches  into  the  Comparative  Anatomy 
and  Ontogeny  of  the  existing  Catarhines,  as  well  as  of  their 
fossil  relatives,  promise  us  various  new  details,  yet  no 
future  discovery  can  ever  overthrow  that  important  pro- 
position. Our  Catarhine  ancestors  must^  of  course,  have 
passed  through  a  long  series  of  varied  forms,  before  Man 
finally  developed  as  the  most  perfect  form.  The  following 
must  be  considered  as  the  most  important  advances  by 
which  this  "  Creation  of  Man,"  his  differentiation  from  the 
most  nearly  allied  Catarhine  Apes,  was  effected :  Habituation 
to  upright  carriage  and,  in  connection  with  this,  the  greater 
differentiation  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  limbs ;  also,  the 
development  of  articulate  speech  and  its  organ,  the  larynx ; 
and  lastly,  and  especially,  the  more  perfect  development  of 
the  brain  and  its  function,  the  soul ;  sexual  selection  must 
have  exerted  an  extraordinarily  important  influence,  as 
Darwin  has  conclusively  proved  in  his  celebrated  work  on 
sexual  selection.^* 

With  reference  to  these  advances,  we  may,  among  our 
Catarhine  ancestors,  distinguish  at  least  four  important 
ancestral  stages,  marking  prominent  epochs  in  the  great 
historical  process  of  the  origin  of  Maa  As  the  nineteenth 
stage  in  the  human  pedigree,  next  to  the  Semi-apes,  we  may 
place  the  oldest  and  lowest  Catarhine  Apes,  which  develope<I 
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from  the  former  by  the  formation  of  the  characteristio 
catarhine  head,  and  by  the  peculiar  modification  of  the 
teeth,  the  nose,  and  the  brain.  This  oldest  parent-form  of 
the  whole  Catarhine  group  must,  certainly,  have  been 
thickly  covered  with  hair,  and  must  have  had  a  long  tail; 
was,  in  fact,  a  Tailed  Ape  (MeTiocerca,  Fig.  203).  Tbey 
were  already  in  existence  during  the  earlier  part  of  the 
Tertiary  Epoch  (during  the  Eocene  Period),  as  is  shown  by 
fossil  remains  of  Eocene  Catarhines.  Among  extant  Tailed 
Apes,  the  Slender  Apes  {Semnopitheci)  are  perhaps  most 
nearly  related  to  this  parent-fonn,^® 

As  the  twentieth  stage  in  the  human  pedigree,  next  to 
these  Tailed  Apes,  we  must  rank  the  Tail-less  man-like  Apes 
(ArUhropoides),  under  which  name  the  most  highly  de- 
veloped Catarhines,  those  most  nearly  related  to  Man,  have 
been  grouped.  They  originated  from  the  Tailed  Catarhines, 
by  the  loss  of  the  tail,  the  partial  loss  of  their  hairy  cover- 
ing, and  the  further  development  of  the  brain,  the  latter 
being  indicated  in  the  preponderating  development  of  the 
brain-skull  over  the  facial  skulL  At  the  present  time  but 
few  forms  of  this  remarkable  family  are  in  existence ;  they 
are  distributed  into  two  different  groups,  an  African  and  an 
Asiatic  group.  The  African  Man-like  Apes  are  limited  to 
the  western  part  of  tropical  Africa^  but  are  probably  dis- 
tributed over  Central  Africa  in  several  species.  Only  two 
species  are  well  known:  the  Gorilla  {Pongo  goinlla,  or 
OoriUa  engind),  the  largest  of  all  Apes  (Fig.  207);  and  the 
smaller  Chimpanzee  {Pongo  troglodytes,  or  Evgeco  troglo- 
dytes), which  may  be  seen  in  several  zoological  gardens 
(Figs.  206,  Plate  XIV.  Figs.  1,  2).  Both  the  African  Man- 
like  Apes  are  black  in  colour,  and  like  their  countrymen, 
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the  Negroes,  have  the  head  long  from  back  to  front  (doli- 
chocephalic). The  Asiatic  Man-like  Apes  are,  on  the  con* 
trary.  mostly  of  a  brown,  or  yellowish  brown  colour,  and 
have  the  head  short  from  back  to  front  (brachycephalic), 
like  their  countrymen,  the  Malays  and  Mongols.  The 
lai^gest  Asiatic  Man-like  Ape  is  the  well-known  Orang,  or 
Orang-outang  (Fig.  128),  which  is  indigenous  in  the  Sunda 
Islands  (Borneo,  Sumatra),  and  is  brown  in  colour.  Two 
species  have  recently  been  distinguished :  the  great  Orang 
(Satyrus  Orang ;  Fig.  205,  Plate  XIV.  Fig.  3),  and  the  small 
Orang  {Satyrua  morio).  A  genus  of  smaller  Anthropoids 
(Fig.  204),  the  Gibbons  (Hylobatea),  live  on  the  main-land 
of  Southern  Asia  and  on  the  Sunda  Islands ;  from  four  to 
eight  different  species  of  these  have  been  distinguished. 
Neither  of  these  living  Anthropoids  can  be  indicated  as  the 
Ape  absolutely  most  like  Man.  The  Gorilla  approaches 
nearest  to  Man  in  the  structure  of  the  hand  and  foot^  the 
Chimpanzee  in  important  structural  details  in  the  skull, 
the  Orang  in  the  development  of  the  brain,  and  the  Gibbon 
in  that  of  the  thorax.  It  is  evident  that  no  single  one  of 
these  existing  Man-like  Apes  is  among  the  direct  ancestors 
of  the  human  race ;  they  are  all  the  last  scattered  remnants 
of  an  old,  catarhine  branch,  once  numerous,  from  which  the 
human  race  has  developed  as  a  special  branch  and  in  a 
special  direction. 

Although  Man  (Homo)  ranks  immediately  next  to  this 
anthropoid  family,  from  which  he  doubtless  directly  origin- 
ated, yet  the  Ape-men  (Pithecanth-api)  may  be  inserted 
here,  as  an  important  intermediate  form  between  the  two. 
and  as  the  twenty-first  stage  in  our  ancestral  series.  In  the 
**  Natural  History  of  Creation "  (voL  il  p.  203),  I  hav« 
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applied  this  name  to  the  speechless  Primitive  Men  (Alali)^ 
who  made  their  appearance  in  what  is  usually  called  the 
human  form,  that  is,  having  the  general  structure  of  Men 
(especially  in  the  differentiation  of  the  limbs) — but  yet 
being  destitute  of  one  of  the  most  important  qualities  of 
Man,  namely,  articulate  speech,  as  well  as  of  the  higher 
mental  development  connected  with  speech.  The  higher 
differentiation  of  the  larynx  and  of  the  brain  occasioned  by 
the  latter,  first  gave  rise  to  the  true  "  Man." 

Comparative  Philology  has  recently  shown  that  the 
present  human  language  is  polyphyletic  in  origin,  that 
several,  and  probably  many,  different  original  languages 
must  be  recognized,  as  having  developed  independently  from 
each  other.  The  history  of  the  development  of  languages 
also  teaches  us  (its  Ontogeny  in  every  child,  as  well  as  its 
Phylogeny  in  every  race),  that  the  actual  rational  lan- 
guage of  men  developed  gradually,  only  after  the  body 
had  developed  into  the  specific  human  form.  It  is  even 
probable  that  the  formation  of  language  did  not  begin  till 
after  the  differentiation  of  the  various  species,  or  races  of 
men,  and  this  presumably  occurred  in  the  beginning  of  tho 
Quaternary  Epoch,  or  the  Diluvial  Period.  The  Ape-men, 
or  AUdi,  were  therefore  probably  already  in  existence 
toward  the  close  of  the  Tertiary  Epoch,  duiyng  the  Pliocene 
Period,  perhaps  even  as  early  as  the  Miocene  Period.^" 

Lastly,  the  genuine  or  speaking  human  being  (Honio) 
must  be  considered  as  the  twenty-second  and  final  stage 
in  our  animal  pedigree.  Man  originated  from  the  pre- 
ceding stage  in  consequence  of  the  gradual  improvement 
of  inarticulate  animal  sounds  into  true  human  articulate 
speech.     Only  very  uncertain  conjectures  can  be  formed  aa 
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to  the  time  and  place  of  this  true  "Creation  of  Man." 
It  is  probable  that  PrimsRval  Man  originated  during  the 
Diluvial  Epoch,  in  the  torrid  zone  of  the  Old  World,  cither 
on  the  continent  of  tropical  Asia  or  Africa,  or  on  an  earlier 
continent  which  has  now  sunk  below  the  surface  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  which  extended  from  Eastern  Africa  (Madagas- 
car  and  Abyssinia)  to  Eastern  Asia  (the  Sunda  Islands 
and  Elastem  India).  In  my  "  Natural  History  of  Creation  " 
(Chapter  XXIII.  and  Table  XV),  I  have  already  fully 
discussed  the  important  evidence  as  to  the  former  existence 
of  this  large  continent,  called  Lemuria,and  how  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  various  species  and  races  of  men  probably  took 
place  from  this  "  Paradise "  over  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
In  the  same  place,  I  have  also  fully  discussed  the  inter- 
relations of  the  various  races  and  species  of  the  human 
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TABLE    XXII. 

Ststematic  Surtet  or  the  Periods  in  the  Tribal  History  of  the 

Human  Race. 
(CompRrc  Table  VIII.,  vol.  i.  p.  402.) 


FIRST  MAIN  PERIOD  IN  TRIBAL  HISTORY. 

The  PUitid  Aneeiton  of  Kan. 

The  form  of  the  anoeston  of  man  ia  equal  to  the  simple  individnal  of  iha 
lilt  order,  a  liiigle  plaitid. 

First  Stage :  Xoneron  Series  (Tig,  163,  p.  46). 
The  anoestors  of  man  are  single,  living,  simple  eytods. 


Second  Stage :  Amoha  Series  (Fig.  167  p.  68). 
i  !  *  The  ancestors  of  man  are  single,  living,  ilmple  cells. 


SECOND  MAIN  PERIOD  IN  TRIBAL  BISTORT. 
The  many-eelled  Primitive  Animal  Anoestors  of  Man. 

The  ancestors  of  man  consist  of  a  closely -united  society  of  many  homo- 
geneons  cells ;  hence  their  form*valae  is  that  of  individuals  of  the  seoond 
oixier,  of  Idorgana. 

Third  Stage:  STnamosba  Series  (Fig.  170,  p.  55). 

The  anoestors  of  man  are  many-celled  primitive  animals  of  the  simplest 
kind  I  solid  masses  of  simple,  homogeneons  cells.  - 

Fourth  StAge  t  FUnna  Series  (Figs.  172, 173,  p.  GO). 

The  ancestors  of  man  are  mony-celled  primitive  animals  of  a  character 
like  that  of  the  Magotphcera  and  certain  plannla-lorve,  of  equal  rank  with 
the  ontogenetic  Blastula  or  BlasiospKcera ;  hollow  spheres,  the  wall  of  which 
consists  of  a  single  straimm  of  ciliated  cells. 
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THIRD  MAIN  PERIOD  IN  TRIBAL  HISTORY. 

Tke  laTtrUbzmto  IntMtiiial  Animal  AnoMtort  of  Xta. 

The  ADoeston  of  man  hare  the  form-Talae  of  individnala  of  the  tiklrd 
order,  of  inaftienlate  indiYidnali.  The  body  encloses  an  intestinal  cavit/ 
with  a  month,  and  oonsists  at  first  of  two  primarj  genn-lay«n,  afterwanU 
of  foar  seoondarjr  germ4ajen. 

Fifth  Stage :  Oartrm  SeriM  (Figs.  174-179,  p.  66). 

The  ancestors  of  man  hare  the  form-ralae  and  stmotnre  of  a  GtftraU. 
The  bodjr  consists  merel/  of  a  simple  primitive  intestine,  the  wall  of  which 
ie  formed  of  the  two  primarj  germ-la jers. 

Sixth  Stage :  Ghordonivm  Btries  (Figi.  184-188,  p.  80-90). 

The  ancestors  of  man  are  worm  :  at  first,  primitire  worms,  allied  to  the 
Turhellaria;  afterwards  worms  of  higher  mnkt  Scolecida ;  finally,  notoohord* 
animals  with  the  organisation  of  the  ascidian  larT».  The  bodj  ia  oooiposeil 
of  foor  oecondarj  germ-li^ers. 


FOURTH  MAIN  PERIOD  IN  TRIBAL  HISTORY. 

The  Yeiteteate  Aweortori  of  Man. 

The  anceston  of  man  are  Teriebrates,  and  their  form-Talne  is,  thefwfofc, 
that  of  an  artlenlated  indiYidttal,  or  a  ehala  of  motaaora.  The  sldn-sensorj 
layer  ia  specialised  into  the  bom*plate,  mednllary  tube,  and  primitive 
kidneys.  The  skin^broos  layer  has  divided  into  the  leather.plate,  primitive 
vertebno  (mnscnlar  plate  and  skeleton  piste),  and  the  notochord.  From 
the  intestinal. flbroos  layer  originates  the  heart  with  the  main  blood-vessels 
and  the  floshy  intestinal  wall.  From  the  intestinaUglsndolar  layer,  the 
epithelium  of  the  intestinal  tnhe  is  formed.  The  formation  of  metamoim  is 
oonatani. 

8«renth  Stage :  Aerinia  leriit  (Fig.  189 ;  PL  XI.  Fig.  16). 

The  ancestors  of  man  are  aknU-lsM  Tortsbratsa,  like  the  eitant  Amphi* 
OSni.  The  body  already  forms  a  chain  of  metamera,  several  primitive 
vcrtebrm  having  separated  oflL  The  head  is  not  yet  entirely  distinct  from 
the  tmnk.  The  mednllary  tobe  has  not  scfiarated  into  brmio-bladders.  The 
hoaK  is  very  simple,  without  chambers.  The  skoll  is  still  wanting ;  as  ars 
also  the  Jaws  and  limbs. 
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Eighth  Stage:  Xonorhina  8eriM  (Fig.  190;  PI.  XI.  Fig.  10). 

The  ancestors  of  man  are  jaw-lc-^s  skulled  animals  (lesembling  tho 
doTeloped  Xyzinoides  and  Potromyzontes).  The  number  of  the  metamera  is 
increasing.  The  head  is  bccuiniug  more  distinctly  diilei'cntiatcd  from  the 
trunk.  The  anterior  end  of  the  medullary  tabe  Bwell:)  into  a  bladder-like 
atrnctore  and  forms  the  brain,  which  is  soon  difTcrcntiatcd  into  fire  brain- 
bladders.  At  the  sides  of  these  appear  the  three  higher  organs  of  sense. 
The  heart  is  divided  into  auricle  and  Tentriclo.  The  jaws,  limbs,  and 
swimming-bladder  are  still  wanting. 

Ninth  Stage  t  lehthyoda  Seriat  (Figs.  191, 192;  PI.  XII.  and  Xin.). 

The  ancestors  of  man  are  fish  like  iknlled  animals:  first.  Primitive 
Fiihet  [Selachii),  then  mnd-flihes  (Pipneu5<a),theu  gllled  Batrachians  {Sozura). 
The  ancestors  belonging  to  this  Ichthyoda  stage  develop  two  pairs  of  limbs: 
a  pair  of  anterior  limbs  (pectoral  fins)  and  a  pair  of  posteiior  limbs  (ventral 
fins).  The  gill-arches  are  formed  between  the  gill-openings,  and  from  them 
are  formed  the  first  pair  of  ]aw.arches  (upper  and  lower  jaws).  The 
swimming-bladder  (Inngs),  liver,  and  pancreas  grow  from  the  intestinal 
canaL 

Tenth  Stage :  Amniota  Series  (Figs.  195-208 ;   PI.  XIV.). 

The  ancestors  of  man  are  amnionanimals  or  gill-less  ▼ertebrates :  first, 
Primitiya  amniota  (Protamnta),  then  Primitive  mammals  (Monotrema) ;  next, 
Poached  inimali  {MarMupialia)  i  then  Semi-apes  {Prosimide),  and,  lastly. 
Apes  (^imia).  The  ape-ancestors  of  man  are  first  tailed  Ca tar hini,  then 
tail-less  Catarhini  (Ant}iropoides)f  then  speechless  Apo.men  (Alali),  and  at 
last  genaine,  speaking  men.  The  ancestors  belonging  to  this  anmionate 
series  develop  an  amnion  and  allantois,  and  gradoally  acqairo  tho  mam. 
malian  stroctorei  and  at  lost  tho  spcciiio  hamaa  form. 
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CHAPTER   XX. 

THE   HISTORY   OF  THE   EVOLUTION  OF  THE  EPIDERMIS 

AND  THE  NERVOUS   SYSTEM. 

Auima!  and  YegetatiTe  Organ. gys terns  — Original  Relations  of  those  to  the 
Two  Primary  Germ -layers. — Sensory  Apparatus. — Constituents  of 
Sensory  Apparatus:  originally  only  the  Exodorm,  or  Skin-layer ;  after- 
wards, the  Skin-covering  specialized  from  the  Nerve-system. — Double 
Function  of  the  Skin  (as  a  Covering  and  as  Organ  of  Touch). — Outer 
Skin  (Epidermis)  and  Leather-skin  (^Corium). — Appendages  of  the  Epi- 
dermis :  Sldn-glands  (Sweat-glands,  Tear-glands,  Sebaccoos  Glands, 
Milk-glands);  Nails  and  Hair. — The  Embryonio  Wool-covering. — Hair 
of  the  Hoad  and  of  the  Beard. — Influence  of  Sexual  Selection. — Arrange- 
ment of  the  Nerve-system. — Motor  and  Sensory  Nerves. — Central 
Marrow  :  Brain  and  Dorsal  Marrow. — Constitution  of  the  Human  Brain  : 
Large  Brain  {Cer^nim)  and  Small  Brain  {Cerebellum). — Comparative 
Anatomy  of  the  Central  Marrow. — Germ-history  of  the  Medullary-tube. 
— Separation  of  the  Medullary-tube  into  Brain  and  Dorsal  Marrow. 
— Modification  of  the  Simple  Brain-bladder  into  Five  Consecutive  Brain, 
bladders :  Fore-brain  (Large  Brain,  or  Cerebrum),  Tw'.xt-brain  ("Centre 
of  Sight"),  Mid-brain  ("  Four  Bulbs  "),  Hind-brain  (Small  Brain,  or  Cere- 
helium),  After-brain  (Neck  Medulla). — Various  Formation  of  tho  Five 
Brain-bladders  in  the  various  Vertebrate  Classed. — Development  of 
tho  Conductive  Marrow,  or  *'  Peripherio  Nervoas  System." 

"  Hnrdly  any  par*i  of  the  bodily  frame,  then,  could  be  found  better 
oalculated  to  illustrate  the  truth  that  the  structural  differences  between 
Man  and  the  highest  Ape  aro  of  loss  value  than  those  between  the  hi|;he8t 
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and  the  lower  Apet,  than  the  hand  o^  the  foot,  and  yet,  perfaapi,  there  (■  one 
organ  wh'cli  enforces  the  same  oonclnsion  in  a  ■till  more  striking  manner-- 
and  that  is  the  brain."— Jfan*«  Place  in  Nature,  p.  94  (1863). 

"As  if  to  demonstrate,  bj  a  striking  example,  the  impossibilitj  of 
erecting  any  cerebral  barrier  between  Mnn  and  the  Apes,  Natnre  has 
proTided  us,  in  the  latter  animals,  with  an  almost  complete  series  of  gra- 
dations, from  brains  little  higher  than  that  of  a  Rodent  to  brains  little  lower 
than  that  of  Htm,"— Ibid.  p.  96. 


Our  investigations,  up  to  the  present,  have  shown  us  how 
the  whole  human  body  has  developed  from  an  entirely  simple 
beginning,  from  a  single  simple  cell.  The  whole  human 
race,  as  well  as  the  individual  man,  owes  its  origin  to  a 
simple  cell.  The  one-celled  parent-form  of  the  former  is,  even 
yet^  reproduced  in  the  one-celled  germ-form  of  the  latter. 
In  conclusion,  we  must  glance  at  the  evolutionary  history  of 
the  separate  parts  which  constitute  the  human  body.  In 
this  matter,  I  must,  of  course,  restrict  mysilf  to  the  most 
general  and  important  outlines ;  for  a  detailed  study  of  the 
evolutionary  history  of  the  separate  organs  and  tissues 
would  occupy  too  much  space,  and  would  demand  a  greater 
extent  of  anatomical  knowledge  than  the  generality  of  my 
readers  are  likely  to  possess.  In  considering  the  develop*- 
ment  of  the  organs,  and  of  their  functions,  we  will  retain  the 
method  previously  employed,  except  that  we  will  consider 
the  germ-history  and  the  tribal  history  of  the  various  parts 
(4*  the  body  in  common.  In  the  history  of  the  evolution  of 
the  human  l>ody  as  a  whole  we  have  found  that  Phylogcny 
cverj'where  serves  to  throw  light  on  the  obscure  coui'se  of 
Ontogeny,  and  that  the  clew  afforded  by  phylogenetic  con- 
tinuity alone  enables  us  to  find  our  way  through  the  labyrinth 
of  ontogenetic  facts.     We  shall  experience  exactly  the  sanie 

fact  in   tlie  history   of  the  development  of  the  separato 
46 
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organs  ;  but  I  shall  be  compelled  to  explain  the  ontogenetic 
and  the  phylogenetic  origin  of  the  orj^ns  simultaneously ; 
for  the  further  we  penetrate  into  the  details  of  organic 
development,  and  the  more  minutely  we  study  the  origin 
of  the  separate  parts,  the  more  clearly  do  we  see  how 
inseparably  the  evolution  of  the  germ  is  connected  with 
that  of  the  tribe.  The  Ontogeny  of  the  organs  is  intelligible 
and  explicable  only  through  their  Phylogeny ;  just  as  the 
germ-history  of  the  entire  body  (the  "person  ")  is  rendered 
intelligible  only  by  the  history  of  the  tribe.  Each  germ- 
form  is  determined  by  a  corresponding  ancestral  form.  This 
is  as  true  of  the  parts  as  of  the  whole. 

In  endeavouring,  with  the  help  of  this  fundamental  law 
of  Biogeny,  to  obtain  a  geneiul  view  of  the  main  features  in 
the  development  of  the  separate  organs  of  man,  we  must,  in 
the  first  place,  consider  the  animal,  and  then  the  vegetative 
organ-systems  of  the  body.  The  first  main  group  of  organs, 
the  animal  organ-systems,  is  formed  by  the  sensory  apparatus, 
together  with  the  motor  apparatus.  To  the  former  belong 
the  skin-covering,  the  nervous  system,  and  the  organs  of  the 
senses.  The  motor  apparatus  consists  of  the  passive  organs 
of  movement  (the  skeleton)  and  the  active  organs  (the 
musdes).  The  second  main  group  of  organs,  the  vegetative 
organ-system,  is  formed  by  the  nutritive  and  the  repro- 
ductive apparatus.  To  the  nutritive  apparatus  belongs 
especially  th^  intestinal  canal  with  all  its  appendages, 
together  with  the  vascular  and  renal  systems.  The  repro- 
ductive apparatus  includes  the  various  sexual  organs  (the 
germ-glands,  germ-ducts,  organs  of  copulation,  etc.). 

In  earlier  chapters  (IX.  and  X.)  it  has  }>cen  stated  that 
the  animal  organ-systems  (the  instruments  of  sensation  and 
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of  movement)  proceed  e^jpecially  from  the  outer  primary 
germ-layer,  from   the   akin-layer.      The  vegetative  organ- 
systems,  on  the  other  hand  (the  instruments  of  nutrition  and 
reproduction),  proceed  principally  from  the  inner  primary 
f^rm-Iayer,  fi*om  the  intestinal  layer.    This  radical  contrast 
between  the  animal  and  the  vegetative  spheres  of  the  body 
is,  it  is  true,  by  no  means  absolute  either  in  man  or  in  the 
higher  animals ;  on  the  contrary,  many  separate  parts  of  the 
animal  apparatus  (e.g.,  the  intestinal  nerve,  or  sympathetic) 
originated  fi*om  cells  which  have  proceeded  from  the  ento- 
derm ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  large  part  of  the  vegetative 
apparatus  («.^.,  the  mouth-cavity,  and  probably  the  greater 
part  of  the  urinary  and  sexual  organs)  is  formed  of  cells 
which  are  originally  derived  from  the  exoderm.     Moreover, 
in  the  bodies  of  all  the  more  highly  developed  animals,  the 
most  heterogeneous  parts  are  so  intermixed  and  blended 
that  it  is  often  extremely  difficult  to  assign  its  true  source 
to  each  one  of  the  coastituent  parts.    But.  on  the  whole,  we 
may  assume  as  a  certain  and  important  fact,  that  in  Man, 
and  in  all  high  animals,  the  greater  part  of  the  animal  oi^gans 
must  be  referred  to  the  skin-layer,  or  exoderm ;  the  greater 
part  of  the  vegetative  organs  to  the  intestinal  layer,  or 
entodernL     For  this   reason,  Baer  called   the  former  the 
animal  germ-layer,  the  latter,  the  vegetative  germ-layer 
(Cf.  vol.  i.  pp.  53  and  19G).   Of  course,  in  making  this  important 
assumption,  we  pre-suppose  the  correctness  of  Baer's  view, 
according    to    which    the   skin-fibrous    layer    (the   "llesh 
stratum  "  of  Baer)  must  have  originated  (phylogenetically) 
from  the  exoderm,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  intestinal- 
fibrous  layer  (Baer's  *  vascular  layer  ")  from  the  entoderm. 
This  influential  view,  which  is  yet  much  disputed,  is,  we 
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think,  securely  founded  on  the  Gastrula — that  most  impor- 
tant of  all  the  germ-forms  of  the  animal  kingdona — which 
we  find  recurs  in  similar  form  in  the  germ-history  of  the 
most  diflercnt  classes  of  animals.  This  significant  germ- 
form  points  unmistakably  to  a  parent-form  (the  Gasti-aba) 
common  to  all  animals,  the  Protozoa  alone  excepted;  in 
this  long  extinct  parent-form  the  entire  body  of  the  animal 
consisted  throughout  life  of  the  two  primary  germ-layers,  as 
is  yet  the  case,  for  a  short  time,  in  the  Gastrula.  In  the 
Gastrada  the  simple  skin-layer  did  actually,  represent  all  the 
animal  organs  and  functions,  and  the  simple  intestinal  layer, 
on  the  other  hand,  all  the  vegetative  organs  and  functions ; 
potentially,  this  is  even  yet  the  case  in  the  Gastrul&. 

In  studying  the  development  of  the  first   important 
part  of  the  animal  sphere,  the  sensory  apparatus,  or  sen- 
sorium,  we  shall  now  find  how  well  adapted  this  Gastrsea 
Theory  is  to  explain,  not  only  in   a  morphological  but 
in  a  physiological  sense,  the  most  important  facts  in  the 
history  of  evolution.    This  sensory  apparatus  consists  of  two 
very  distinct  parts,  having,  apparently,  nothing  in  common : 
in    the    first   place,  the    external   skin-covering  (Derma), 
together  with  its  appendages,  the  hair,  nails,  sweat-glands, 
etc ;  and,  secondly,  the  nervous  system,  situated  internally. 
The  latter  includes  the  central  nervous  system  (brain  and 
spinal  chord),  the  peripheric  brain-nerves  and   medullary 
nerves,  and  finally,   the  organs  of  sensa     In   the    fully 
developed  vertebrate  body  these  two  main  constituents  of 
the  sensorium  are  entirely  separate ;  the  skin  lying  entirely 
cztemallv  on  the  body,  while  the  central  nervous  system 
ia  within,  and  quite   separate  from  the  former.     The  two 
oro  connected  merely  by  a  |K)rtion  of  the  peripheric  nerve* 
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system  and  of  tlie  sense-organs.  And  yet,  as  we  already 
know  from  the  germ-history  of  man,  the  latter  is  developed 
from  the  former.  Those  organs  of  our  body  which  discharge 
the  highest  and  most  perfect  functions  of  animal  life — those 
of  sensation,  volition,  thought — in  a  word,  the  organs  of 
the  psyche,  of  mental  life — arise  from  the  external  skin- 
covering. 

This  remarkable  fact,  considered  in  itself  alone,  seems  so 
wonderful,  inexplicable,  and  paradoxical,  that  the  truth  of  the 
fact  was  simply  long  denied.  The  most  trustworthy  embryo- 
logical  observations  were  met  with  the  erroneous  statement 
that  the  central  nerve-system  develops,  not  from  the  outer 
germ-layer,  but  from  a  special  cell-layer  lying  underneath 
this.  The  ontogenetic  fact  would  not,  however,  yield ;  and, 
now  that  Phylogeny  has  thrown  light  on  the  subject,  the 
fact  seems  perfectly  natural  and  necessary.  When  we 
reflect  on  the  historic  evolution  of  mind  and  sense  activities, 
we  must  necessarily  conceive  the  cells,  which  accomplish 
these,  as  originally  situated  on  the  outer  surface  of  the 
animal-body.  Such  externally  placed  elementary  organs 
could  alone  directly  receive  and  deal  with  impressions  from 
the  outer  world.  Afterwards,  under  the  influence  of 
natural  selection,  the  complex  cell-masses  which  had  become 
especially  "  sensitive  "  gradually  withdrew  into  the  shelter  of 
the  interior  of  the  body,  and  there  laid  the  first  foundations 
of  a  central  nervous  orgaa  As  difierentiation  advanced, 
the  distance  and  distinction  between  the  external  skin- 
covering  and  the  central  nervous  system  detached  from  this, 
became  continually  greater,  and  finally  the  two  were  per- 
manently connected  merely  by  the  conductive  peripheno 
aervoa. 
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This  viow  is  fully  oonfirmed  by  the  results  of  Comparative 
Anatomy.  Comimrative  Anatomy  shows  that  many  lowci 
animals  possess  no  nervous  system,  although,  in  common 
with  higher  animals,  they  exercise  the  functions  of  sensation, 
rolition,and  thought  In  the  Primitive  Animals  {Protozoa), 
v^hich  do  not  even  form  germ-layers,  of  course  the  nervous 
system,  like  the  skin-covering,  is  wanting.  Even  in  the 
second  main  division  of  the  animal  kingdom — ^in  the  Metazoa 
or  Intestinal  Animals — there  is  at  first  no  nervous  system. 
The  functions  of  these  are  performed  by  the  simple  cell- 
layer  of  the  exoderm,  which  the  lower  Intestinal  Animals 
have  inherited  directly  from  the  Gastrsea  (Fig.  209,  e).  This 
is  the  case  in  the  lowest  Plant  Animals  (Zoophyta),  the  Gas- 
trseads,  Sponges,  and  the  lowest  Hydroid  Polyps,  which  are 
but  little  higher  than  the  Gastrseada  Just  as  all  the  vege- 
tative functions  of  these  are  performed  by  the  simple  intes- 
tinal layer,  so  all  the  animal  functions  are  discharged  by 
the  equally  simple  skin-layer.  The  simple  cell  stratum  of 
the  exoderm  is,  in  these,  skin-covering,  motive  apparatus, 
and  nervous  system  simultaneously. 

Most  probably  the  nervous  system  was  also  wanting  in  a 
large  proportion  of  those  Primitive  Worms  {Archdmvnthes) 
which  were  developed  directly  from  Uie  Gastrseads.  Even 
those  Primitive  Worms  in  which  the  two  primary  germ-layers 
had  already  split  into  the  four  secondary  germ-layers  (Plate 
V.  Fig.  10),  seem  not  to  have  possessed  a  nervous  system 
distinct  from  the  skia  The  skin-sensory  layer  must,  even  in 
these  long-extinct  Worms,  have  been  at  once  skin-covering 
and  nerve-system.  But  already  in  the  Flat  Worms  {PlcUel- 
minthes),Bnd  especially  in  the  Gliding  Worms  (Turbellaria) 
which  of  all  existing  forms  approach  nearest  to  the  Primitive 
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Worms,  we  find  an  independent  ner^'e-systcin,  distinct  and 
separate  from  the  outer  skin-covering.     This  ie  tlie  "  upper 


Flo.  !09.— QaatniU  of  G»9tr«phyBpmfc  (QastrKad-clngs). 

I'lU.  £10, — TrnnBTordo  Btctioa  tbroujcb  nn  ombrTiinic  EaHh-irorm  :  hi, 
ikin'SenBOTT  laj-pri  Am,  ■kin-flbroaa  lavpr ;  il/,  inlDBtlnal'Sbrous  InyPr;  dd, 
ititeatinal-glandular  Iftjpr  ;  0,  inlpstinnl  cuvity  ;  c.  body-nivilj,  or  <'citonio; 
«.  nerv*-(r«nftliai  «,  primitiro  kidneys, 

Fra.  211.  — A  Glidinf;  Worm  (RhoMnro'liim).  From  thp  brain  or  Dppec 
tliroat  i^iiiclina  (})  ticmvi  <h)  radiato  liiwaids  the  Kkin  Ifi.Jhe  ryca  (au), 
the  orKan  of  smell  (na),  aod  the  moDth  (ni)  :  b,  l^utCBi  t,  orariea. 
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throat  ganglion,"  Bituaied  above  the  throat  (Fig.  211,  g;  Plate 
V.  Fig.  11,  m).  The  complex  central  nervous  system  of  all 
higher  animals  has  developed  from  this  simple  rudiment 
In  the  higher  Worms,  e.g,,  the  Earth-worms,  according  to 
Kowalevsky,  the  earliest  rudiment  of  the  central  nervous 
system  (Fig  210,  n)  is  a  local  thickening  of  the  skin- 
sensory  layer  (hs),  which  afterwards  becomes  entirely 
detached  from  the  hom>plate.  Even  the  medullary  tube  of 
Vertebrates  has  the  same  origin.  From  the  germ-history 
of  Man,  we  already  know  that  thb  medullary  tube,  the 
commencement  of  the  central  nervouB  system,  originally 
develops  from  the  outer  skin-covering. 

Let  us  now  turn  aside  from  these  very  interesting 
features  in  evolution,  and  examine  the  development  of  the 
later  human  skin-covering,  with  ita  hairs,  sweat-glands,  etc 
Physiologically,  this  outer  covering  (clerrTUi^or  tejpimerUv/m) 
plays  a  double  part.  The  skin,  in  the  first  place,  forms  the 
general  protective  covering  {integv/merUum  communs)  which 
covers  the  whole  surface  of  the  body,  and  protects  all  other 
parts.  Ab  such,  it,  at  the  same  time,  effecta  a  certain  ex- 
change of  matter  between  the  body  and  the  surrounding 
atmospheric  air  (perspiration  or  skin-breathing).  In  the 
second  place,  the  skin  is  the  oldest  and  most  primitive 
sense-organ,  the  organ  of  touch,  which  effecta  the  sensation 
of  the  surrounding  temperature  and  of  the  pressure  or  re* 
sistance  of  bodies  with  which  it  comes  in  contact 

The  human  skin,  like  that  of  all  higher  animals,  consisie 
essentially  of  two  distinct  parts;  of  the  outer-skin,  and  of 
the  underlying  leather-skin.  The  outer-skin  {ejndc^'muf) 
consists  only  of  simple  cells,  and  contains  no  blood-vessels 
(Fig.  212,  ab).    It  develops  from  the  fiist  of  the  seeond&ry 
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germ-layers  from  the  skin-sensory  layer,  and,  directly,  from 
the  hom-pIat«  of  the  latter.  The  leather-skin  {corium).  on 
t!ie  contrary,  consists  principally  of  connective  or  fibrous 


of 


Fio.  E12.— IlDinMi  skin 
in  p«rpendicalu  iMlioii 
(ftfter  Ecker),  much  en- 
Urged :  a,  haruj  rtrata 
Oater«kiii  (fpufrnnii) ;  6, 
mnooiu  Btratam  of  onlar- 
ekia  I  e,  papjlls  of  tbs 
leather-tkiQ  (tortin>>)i  d. 
blood-veiMb  of  the  letter ; 
(, /,  eioretorj  dacta  of  tbe 
■wMt-gleodB  (ir):  h,  fkt- 
globules  uf  the  leether.akiii  t 
(,  aerre,  pawing  ftbore  into 
» tonoh-bodj. 


tiRSue,  contains  numerous  blood-vessels  and  nerves,  and  has 
a  different  origin.  It  develops  from  the  outer  stratum  of 
the  second  secondary  genn-layer,  from  the  skin-fibrous  layer. 
The  leather-akin  is  much  thicker  than  the  outcr-skm.  In 
its  deeper  part,  the  "  eubcutis,"  lie  many  masses  of  fat-cclls 
(Fig.  212,  k).  Its  upper  part,  the  true  "ciUis"  or  papillary 
layer,  forms,  over  nearly  the  whole  surface  of  the  body,  a 
number  of  microscopic  cone-shaped  warts,  or  papilla,  which 
fit  into  the  overlying  epidermis  (c).  These  touch-warts,  or 
sensory  papiUre,  contain  the  most  delicate  of  all  the  sensory 
organs  of  the  skin,  the  "  corp%3cula  tactua"     Other  papillai 
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contain  merely  the  termituU  loopa  of  the  nulriUve  blooJ- 
vessela  of  the  akin  (cd).  All  tiiese  different  parts  of  the 
teatfaer-8kinoriginate,by  differentiation,  from  the  cells,  origi- 
nally homogeneous,  of  the  leather-plate,  the  outer  lamella 
of  the  Bkin-Sbrous  layer  (Fig.  112,Apr,  vol  i.  p.  352;  Platea  IV. 
and  V,  I ;  Figs.  65-C9,  A/,  p.  277).'" 

Analogously,  all  the  constituent  parts  and  appendages  of 
the  outer-skin  {epidermis)  originate,  by  dtlferentiatioa.from 
the  homogeneous  cells  of  the  horn-plate  (Fig.  213).     At  a 

ria.  S13.— Cells  of  the  ontor-ikia  (tpiitrmU)  of 
u  hnaun  aDibrjo  of  two  month*.     (Af l«r  ICo«llIlnr.) 

very  early  period,  the  simple  cell-layer 
of  this  hom-plat«  splits  into  two  dis- 
tinct strata.  The  inner,  soflcr  stratum 
(Fig.  212,  b)  is  called  the  mucous  layer; 
the  outer,  harder  stratum  (a),  the  bom-layer  of  the  outer- 
skin.  The  surface  of  this  bom-layer  is  continually  worn 
out  and  thrown  off;  new  cell-strata,  produced  by  the 
growth  of  the  underlying  mucous  layer,  take  iU  place. 
Originally  tlie  outer-akin  forms  an  entirely  simple  cover 
over  the  inirfaco  of  the  body.  Afterwards,  however,  sundry 
appendages  develop  from  this  both  internally  and  ex- 
ternally. The  internal  appendages  are  the  skin-glands; 
the  swcatr-glanda,  the  sebaceous  gUnds,  etc  The  external 
appendages  are  hair,  nails,  etc 

The  glands  of  the  skin-covering  are  at  first  merely 
■olid  plug-shaped  growths  of  the  outer-akin  (epidertniM), 
which  penetrate  into  the  underlying  leather-skin  (corium) 
(Fig.  214,).     A  canal  afterwards  forma  inside  theae  tolid 
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pliifpt  (a,  3),  (^itlir;r  owing  to  the  softening  ani  breaking 
iqi  of  tlio  central  cells,  or  as  the  result  of  a  fluid  internally 
Hi'creteil.  Some  of  these  skin-glands  remain  unbranclied,  as, 
for  instance,  the  sweat-glands  (e,f,g).  Tiicse  glands,  which 
m'croto  the  sweat,  are  of  great  length,  their  ends  forming  a 
coil;  they  never  branch,  however;  and  the  same  is  to  be 
said  of  the  glands  which  Recret«  the  fatty  wax  of  the  ears. 


Via.  214.— Rndi menu  Ot  tcar-(cluida 
from  a.  hamikn  ombryo  of  four  TDonlha. 
(After  Kucllikcr)  1.  Eur tic^el, nidi ii>cnt tfao 
■hupoofniiiiiiplc,  solid  |ilu<;.  2  smi  3.  Far^ 
thor  dovclu])iyl  railimenta,  wLioh  bmiDli 
ftnd  bocomo  liollovr ;  <i,  n  solid  offBhoot ; 
e,  -Kll-corcrini.;  of  tl>c  Imllow  oft-hoot  1  /, 
Todimont  nt  tho  (ibroiiB  coTrriag.  wbioh 
urt^rwKTdH  fcirma  tho  leathcr-akia  roimd 
tbo  glands. 

Most  other  sktn-glands  give  out 
shoots  and  branches,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  ti'ar-glands.  situated 
un  the  iiit|K'r  eyelid,  which  secrete 
the  tears  (Fig  214),  and  also  t}ie 
sel^actvxiR  glands,  vhich  pnxiuce  the  fatty  seliaceous  matter, 
and  generally  cpon  into  tho  liair-follicles.  The  sweat 
and  sel>aoiH«is  glands  occur  only  in  Mntunials.  The  tear- 
glands,  on  tho  contrary,  an-  found  in  all  the  ttmv  classes  of 
Amnion  Aniiiinl.'t.  in  Roptilos.  Birds,  and  Mammals.  They 
*i\>  not  r»-prx>s<'»te\l  in  (he  lower  Vertebrates, 

Very  r^'inarkalile  skin-glands,  found  in  all  Mammals, 
and  in  them  exclusively,  aiv  tbe  milk-glnnds  -ihtn-hthr 
wiamm<jlf<.  Figs.  215.  2U1\  They  supply  milk  for  tu: 
bv^arishiueiit  of  tiic  new-lnmi  Mammal.     Not  tvithsiaudins 
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their  extraordinary  size,  these  important  organs  arc  merely 
Uu^  :»>haceoua  skin-glands  (Plate  V,  Fip.  10,  md).  The 
milk  is  produced  by  liquefaction  of  the  fatty  milk-cells 
within  the  branched  milk-gland  pouch  (Fig,  215,  c),  just 
SB  the  sebaceous  matter  of  the  skin,  and  the  latty  matter 
of  the  hair  are  produced  by  the  bi'eaking  up  of  fatty 
sebaceous  cells  within  the  sebaceous  skin-glands.  The 
excretory  passages  of  the  milk-glaoda  enlarge  into  sac-like 
milk-ducts  (b),  which  again  become  narrower  (a),  and  open, 
through  from  sixteen  to  twenty-four  minute  apertures,  into 
the  nipple  of  the  breast  The  first  rudiment  of  this  large 
and  complex  gland  is  a  very  simple  conical  plug  in  the 


VlO.  116.— Tbo  bmut  of  (he  fcmsla  in  tMiion  :  c.  KnpF-like  nUndulnr 
'.obolw  :  b.  enlaritod  milk-diirli  i  a.nkrTOW  eicmurj  duct*,  npcninif  ilirout:li 
:li«  bniMt.nipplp.     (Afin-B.  Uejer  > 

I'lO.  216. — Hilk-glmudioT  ■  OBW-boni  child  ;  a.  origiDsl  contnl  |)(nil 
t,  niMller,  and  f,  Inigrr  bratiHiM  of  the  UtWr.     (After  Linger.) 
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outer-skin  (epidermis),  which  extends  into  the  leather-skin 
(coriv/rri),  and  there  branches.  In  the  new-born  child  it 
consists  merely  of  from  twelve  to  eighteen  radiating  lobules 
(Fig.  216).  These  gradually  branch,  the  excretory  passages 
become  hollow,  and  a  large  quantity  of  fatty  matter  collects 
between  the  lobules.  Thus  is  developed  the  prominent 
breast  of  the  female  (mamma),  on  the  summit  of  which 
lises  the  nipple  (mammilla),  adapted  for  being  sucked.**' 
The  nipple  does  not  appear  until  after  the  milk-gland 
is  already  formed;  this  ontogenetic  phenomenon  is  very 
interesting,  because  the  more  ancient  Mammals  (the  parent- 
forms  of  the  entire  class)  had  no  nipples.  In  them,  the  milk 
simply  emerged  through  a  plane,  sieve-like  perforated  spot 
in  the  abdominal  skin,  as  is  even  now  the  case  in  the  lowest 
extant  Mammals,  the  Beaked  Animals  (Monotremata ;  p.  14G). 
On  account  of  this  character  these  animals  may  be  called 
Amasta  (without  nipple).  In  many  of  the  lower  mammals 
there  are  numerous  milk-glands,  situated  at  various  points  of 
the  ventral  side.  In  the  human  female  there  is  usually  only 
a  pair  of  milk-glands,  placed  on  the  point  of  the  breast^  as  in 
Apes,  Bats,  Elephants,  and  some  other  Mammals.  Occasion- 
ally, however,  even  in  the  human  female  two  pairs  of  breast 
glands  (or  even  more)  appear,  lying  one  behind  the  other ; 
this  must  be  regarded  as  a  reversion  to  an  older  parent- 
form.  Sometimes  these  glands  are  well  developed  even  in 
the  male,  and  are  capable  of  being  sucked,  though  as  a  rule 
they  exist  in  the  male  sex  only  as  rudimentary  organs  with- 
out function. 

Just  as  the  skin  glands  originate  as  local  growths  of 
the  outer  skin  in  an  inward  direction,  so  the  appendages 
of  the  skin,  called  hair  and  nails,  oriprinate  as  local  growths 
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of  the  outer  skin  in  an  outward  direction.  The  nails  (un- 
gues),  which  are  impoi*tant  protective  formations  over  the 
hind  surface  of  the  most  sensitive  parts  of  our  limbs — the 
tips  of  the  fingers  and  toes — are  homy  products  of  the 
epidermis,  common  to  us  with  the  Apes.  In  their  place, 
the  lower  Mammals  generally  possess  claws,  and  the 
Hoofed  Animals  (Ungulata)  hoofa  The  parent-form  of 
Mammals  undoubtedly  had  claws,  such  as  appear  in  a 
rudimentary  state  in  the  Salamander.  The  hoofs  of  the 
Hoofed  Animals  and  the  nails  of  Apes  and  of  Man  originated 
from  the  claws  of  more  ancient  MammaU.  In  the  human 
embryo  the  first  rudiment  of  the  nails  first  appears  (between 
the  horn-layer  and  the  mucous  layer  of  this  outer  skin) 
in  the  fourth  month.  Their  edges  do  not,  however,  project 
until  the  end  of  the  sixth  month. 

The  most  interesting  and  important  appendages  of  Uie 
outer  skin  are  the  hairs,  which,  on  account  of  their  peculiar 
structure  and  mode  of  origin,  must  be  regarded  as  very 
characteristic  of  the  whole  Mammalian  clasa  Hairs,  it  is 
true,  appear  widely  distributed  in  many  lower  animals,  e.g., 
in  Insects  and  Worms.  But  these  hairs,  like  those  of  plants, 
are  thread-like  processes  of  the  outer  surface,  and  difler 
from  Mammalian  hairs  in  their  characteristically  finer 
structure  and  in  their  mode  of  development  Hence  Oken 
rightly  called  Mammals  ''hairy  animals."  The  hairs  of 
Man,  as  of  all  other  Mammals,  consist  simply  of  epidermic 
cells  peculiarly  differentiated  and  arranged.  In  tbeir  first 
state,  they  appear  in  the  embryo  as  solid  plug-shaped  pro- 
cesses of  the  epidermis  which  penetrate  into  the  underlying 
leather-skin  (coriutn),  as  do  the  sebaceous  and  the  sweat 
Inlands.     As  in  the  latter,  the  simple  plug  consists  originally 
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of  the  ordinary  epidermic  cells.  Within  this  a  firmer 
central  cellular  mass  of  conical  shape  soon  forms.  This 
increases  considerably  in  length,  detaches  itself  from  the 
surrounding  cellular  mass,  the  "  root-sheath,"  and  finally 
makes  its  way  to  the  outside,  appearing  above  the  outei 
surface  as  a  hair-stem.  The  deepest  part,  buried  in  the 
skin,  the  hair  follicle,  is  the  root  of  the  hair,  and  is  sur- 
ix)unded  by  the  root-sheath.  In  the  human  embryo  the 
first  hairs  make  their  appearance  at  the  end  of  the  fifth 
or  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  month. 

During  the  last  three  or  four  months  before  birth  the 
human  embryo  is  usually  covered  by  a  thick  coating  of  deli- 
cate woolly  hairs.  This  embryonic  wool-covering  {lanuyo) 
is  often  lost  during  the  last  weeks  of  embiyonic  life,  and, 
at  any  rate,  soon  after  bii*th,  when  it  is  replaced  by  the 
thinner  permanent  hair-covering.  These  later  permanent 
hairs  grow  out  of  hair  follicles  which  are  developed  from 
the  root-sheaths  of  the  deciduous  woolly  hair.  In  the 
human  embryo,  the  embryonic  woolly  hair  usually  covers 
the  entire  body,  with  the  exception  of  the  psdms  of  the 
hands  and  the  soles  of  the  feet.  These  parts  remain  bare, 
just  as  in  all  Apes  and  most  other  Mammals.  Not  un- 
frequently  the  woolly  coat  of  the  embryo  differs  considerably 
in  colour  from  the  later  permanent  hairy  covering.  Thus 
fox  instance,  it  sometimes  happens  in  our  own  Indo-Qer- 
manic  race  that  fair-haired  parents  are  shocked  to  find 
their  children,  at  their  first  appearance,  covered  by  a  dark 
brown,  or  even  black,  woolly  covering  It  is  only  after  this 
has  been  shed,  that  the  permanent  fair  hair,  which  the 
child  inherits  from  its  parents,  makes  its  appearance. 
Occasionally  the  dark  hair  is  retained  for  several  weeks. 
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or    even    months,   after    birth.     This    remarkable   woolly 

covering  can  only  be  explained  as  an  inheritance  from  our 

primordial  long-haired  ancestors,  the  Apes. 

It  is  equally  worthy  of  note  that  many  of  the  highci 

Apes  resemble  Alan  in  the  thin  coat  of  hair  which  coveis 

certain  parts  of    their  body.     In  most  Apes,  especially  in 

the  higher  Catarhines,  the  face  is  nearly  or  even  quite  bare, 

or  is  covered  with  hairs  as  thin  and  as  short  as  those  o( 

Man.     In  these  Apes  also,  just  as  in  Man,  the  hair  on  the 

back  of  the  head  is  usually  distinguished   by  its  length, 

und  the  males  often  have  much  beard  and  whisker,    ((^f. 

Fig.  202,  p.  175).     In  both  cases  this  masculine  adornment 

has    been    acquired   in    consequence    of  sexual    selection. 

In  some  Apes  the  breast  and  the  inner  sides  of  the  joints 

are  verj'  thinly  covered  with  hair — far  less  abundantly  than 

is  the  back  and  the  outer  sides  of  the  joints.     On  the  other 

hand,  we  not  unfrequently  see  the  shoulders,  the  back,  and 

the  outer  sides  of  the  limbs  thickly  covered  with  hair  in 

men  of  Indo-Gennanic  or  Semitic  race.     It  is  a  well-known 

fact  that  in  some  families  abundant  hair  on  the  body  is 

hereditary,  as  is  the  relative  vigour  and  character  of  the 

hair-growth  of  the  beard  and  head.     These  great  difference s 

in  the  total  and  partial  hairiness  of  the  body,  which  appear 

very  striking  not  only  when  we  compare  different  races  of 

man,  but  even  when  we  compare  many  families  belonging 

to  the  same  race,  are  very  simply  explained   by  the  fact 

that  the  entire  hairy  covering  of  Man  is  a  rudimentary 

organ,  an  unused  inheritance,  which  has  been  transmitted 

fix>m  the  more  hirsute  A|>es.    In  this  matter,  Man  resembles 

the  Elephant,  Rhinoceros,  Hippopotamus,  Whale,  and  other 

Mammals  of  various  orders  whicli   have  also   entirely  oi 
47 
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partially  lost  their  origmal  coat  of  hair  in  consequence  of 
adaptation,*^ 

The  form  of  Adaptation  which  has  degraded  the  growth 
of  hair  on  most  parts  of  the  human  body,  while  preserving 
it,  or  oven  greatly  developing  it,  on  certain  paiis,  was,  in  all 
probability,  sexual  selection.  As  Darwin  has  very  clearly 
shown  in  his  work  on  "  The  Descent  of  Man,"  sexual  selec- 
tion has  had  especially  great  influence  in  this  respect.  In 
consequence  of  the  male  Anthropoid  Apes,  in  selecting  a 
partner,  preferring  those  females  which  were  least  hairy, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  females  preferring  those  suitors 
which  were  distinguished  by  peculiarly  fine  beard  or  head- 
hair,  the  general  hirsuteness  of  the  body  was  gradually 
degraded,  while  the  beard  and  the  hair  of  the  head  were 
advanced  to  a  higher  degree  of  perfection.  Climatic  con- 
ditions, and  other  circumstances  unknown  to  us,  may, 
however,  also  have  promoted  the  loss  of  the  hairy  coat. 

In  proof  of  the  assertion  that  the  hairy  covering  of 
Man  is  directly  inherited  from  the  Anthropoid  Apes,  we 
find,  according  to  Darwin,  a  curious  evidence  in  the  direc- 
tion, otherwise  inexplicable,  in  which  the  rudimentary 
hairs  lie  on  our  arms.  Both  on  the  upper  and  on  the 
lower  arm  the  hairs  are  directed  towards  the  elbow,  where 
they  meet  at  an  obtuse  angle.  Except  in  Man,  this  striking 
arrangement  occurs  only  in  the  Anthropoid  Apes,  the  Gorilla, 
Chimpanzee,  Orang,  and  several  species  of  Gibbons.  In 
other  Gibbons  the  hairs  of  both  the  lower  and  the  upper  ann 
are  directed  towards  the  hand,  as  in  other  Mammals.  This 
remarkable  peculiarity  of  Anthropoids  and  of  Man  can 
only  be  explained  on  the  assumption  that  our  common  ape- 
like ancestors  were  accustomed,  as  they  are   even  now, 
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during  rain,  to  bring  Uieir  hands  together  over  their  heads, 
or  over  a  branch  overhanging  their  heads.  The  reverse 
direction  of  the  hairs,  when  the  arms  were  in  this  position 
caused  the  rain  to  run  off.  Thus,  even  yet,  the  direction 
of  the  hairs  on  our  lower  arm  testifies  to  this  advantageous 
habit  of  our  Ape-ancestora 

If  the  skin  and  its  appendages  are  minutely  examined, 
Comparative  Anatomy  and  Ontogeny  supply  many  similar 
important  ''records  of  creation/'  showing  that  they  are 
directly  inherited  from  the  skin-covering  of  the  Ape.  Wo 
obtained  our  skin  and  hair  by  inheritance,  immediately 
from  Anthropoid  Apes,  these  from  the  lower  Apes,  which, 
in  turn,  inherited  the  same  parts  from  lower  Mammals. 
This  is  also  true  of  the  other  great  organ-system  which 
is  developed  from  the  skin-sensory  layer — of  the  nervous 
system  and  the  sensory  organa  This  very  highly  developed 
oi^gan  system,  which  performs  the  highest  vital  functions — 
those  of  the  mind — we  have  inherited  immediately  from 
the  Apes,  and  mediately  from  Mammals  of  a  lower  order. 

The  human  nervous  system,  like  that  of  aU  other 
Mammals,  is,  in  its  developed  condition,  a  very  complex 
apparatus,  the  anatomical  arrangement  and  the  physiological 
activity  of  which  may,  in  general  terms,  be  comimred  to  a 
telegraph  system.  The  central  marrow  {medtUla),  or  cen- 
tral nervous  system,  represents  the  principal  station,  ttio  in- 
numerable "ganglion  cells"  (Fig.  7,  vol.  i.  p.  129)  of  which  are 
connected  with  each  other  and  with  numerous  very  delicate 
conducting  lines  by  their  branched  processes.  The  latter 
are  the  peripheric  "  nerve  fibres,*'  distributed  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  body;  these,  together  with  their  terminal 
apparatus,  the  sense-organs,  etc.,  constitute  the  "  ouuduclivc 
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marrow,"  the  periplieric  nerve-system.  Some,  as  sensory 
nerve-fibres,  convey  the  sensations  of  the  skin  and  of  other 
aense-organs  to  the  central  nieciulla;  others,  as  irn>tor  nerve- 
fibres,  transmit  the  impul.sea  from  the  central  mairow  to  the 
muscles. 


Fin.  217— Unman  ombrjo 

of  thmc  miintbE,  in  nnuUml 
t'li^.  Been  fnim  tho  darsiil  side; 
the  braiu  and  dorsal  marruw 
exposed  (afLer  Koelliker)  ;  h, 
licmiBpherea  of  tho  cerebrum 
(forc.bmin)i  m,  "  rnnr.bnlba" 
.  (mid. brain) ;  c,  imall  bnin 
{hind.brain,  or  cerebellum). 
Belovr  tho  latter  ia  the 
three-cornered  "hoc It-medulla" 
Cafter-brain). 

Flo.  218.— Cpnlral  marmw 
ol  ft  hnman  embryo  of  four 
roonthe,  in  aatural  size,  seon 
from  I  he  dursal  aide  (after 
Koellikor)  :  Ji,  largo  hemi- 
aphercs;  u,  "  four-bnlbs;"  e, 
small  brain  ;  mo,  aeok-mednlln. 
Below  this  tho  dorsal  medulla 


The  central  nervous  system,  or  central  marrow  (medulla 
centralis),  is  the  actual  organ  of  mental  activities,  in  the 
stricter  sense.  Whatever  view  is  taken  of  tb9  intimate 
connection  between  this  organ  and  its  functions,  it  is,  at 
least,  certain  that  those  of  its  special  activities  which  we 
call  sensation,  volition,  and  thought,  are  in  man,  as  in  all 
the  higher  animals,  inseparably  connected  with  the  normal 
development  of  this  material  organ.  Hence  we  must  neces- 
Barily  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  history  of  the  development 
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of  this  organ.  As  it  alone  can  give  us  the  most  inii)ortant 
information  as  to  the  nature  of  our  "  mind/*  it  commands 
our  most  earnest  attention.  For  if  the  central  marrow 
ilevelops  in  the  human  embryo  exactly  as  in  the  embryos 
of  all  other  Mammals,  then  the  development  of  the  human 
mental  organ  from  the  same  central  organ  of  other  Mammals 
and,  more  remotely,  from  that  of  lower  Vertebrates,  cannot 
be  questioned.  It  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  dispute  the 
enormous  significance  of  these  phenomena  of  development 

In  order  to  appreciate  these  rightly,  a  few  words  musf 
first  be  said  as  to  the  general  form  and  anatomical  construc- 
tion of  the  developed  Central  marrow  in  Man.  Like  the 
central  nervous  system  of  all  other  Skulled  Animals  (Ora- 
niota),  it  consists  of  two  distinct  parts :  firstly,  of  the  brain 
or  the  medulla  of  the  head  (enccj)halon,  or  medtiUa  ca- 
pitis), and,  secondly,  of  the  spinal  marrow  (medulla  spi- 
nalis). The  former  is  enclosed  in  the  bony  skull,  or  **  brain 
case/'  the  latter  in  the  bony  vertebiul  canal,  which  is  com- 
posed of  a  consecutive  series  of  vertebrae,  shaped  like  signet 
rings.  (Cf.  Plate  V.  Fig.  16,  m.)  From  the  brain  proceed 
twelve  pairs  of  lica<l  nerves,  from  the  spinal  marrow  thirty- 
one  pairs  of  medullary  or  spinal  nerves  for  the  remainder 
of  the  body.  The  spinal  marrow,  when  examined  merely 
anatomically,  appears  as  a  cylindrical  cord  with  a  spindle- 
shaped  swelling  in  the  region  of  the  neck  (at  the  last  of  the 
nock-Vfitebr.u)  and  another  in  the  lumbar  region  (at  tlie 
first  luml>ar  vertebra,  Figs.  217,  218).  At  the  swelling  at 
the  throat  tlie  large  nerves  of  the  uppor  limbs  pass  off  from 
the  spinal  niaiTow,  and  those  of  the  lower  limlis  from  the 
swelling  in  the  lumlwir  region.  The  up|>er  end  of  the  spinal 
marrow  passes  through  the  neck-marrow  {meduUa  obUm- 
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gala)  into  tlie  brain.  The  spinal  marrow  appears  indeed  to 
be  &  dense  mass  of  nervous  substance ;  bub  along  it«  axis 
passes  a  very  narrow  canal,  which  is  continued  in  front 
into  the  larger  cavities  of  the  brain,  and  which,  like  thoES 
cavities,  is  filled  with  a  clear  Suid. 

The  brain  forms  a  considerable  mass  of  nervous  sub- 
stance, of  very  complex,  minute  structure,  which  occupies 


Fio.  SIS.— Hairui  btaJo, 
•AMI  from  ths  lowor  sido. 
(Atler  U.  Ue;er.)  Aboro  (in 
(root)  II  tbe  Urge  brain 
{ctrthnim),  with  eiteturiTclj 
bniMsbed  furrowi  j  balow  (bo- 
hind)  II  tha  nniiU  bmin  (ear*- 
Mlum),  with  nurow  parallel 
[uiowB      The  Roman  anmben 
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the  greater  part  uf  the  8kuUca\ity,  it  is  roughly  distin- 
guishable into  two  main  parts — the  large  and  small  brain 
(cerebrwm  and  cerebellinn).  The  former  is  situated  in 
front  and  over  the  latter,  and  its  surface  exhibits  tbe  well- 
known  characteristic  convolutions  and  furrows  (Figs.  210, 
220).  On  its  upper  surface  it  is  divided  by  a  deep  longi- 
tudinal slit  into  two  lateral  halves,  the  so-called  "great 
hemispheres,"  which  are  connected  by  means  of  a  bridge,  or 
"cross-piece"  (cm-pua  callosum).  A  deep  transverse  fissure 
separates  the  large  brain  (cerebrwm)  from  the  small  brain 
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(cerebeUum).  The  latter  ia  situated  more  posteriorly  and 
inferiorly,  and  shows  on  its  outer  surface  equally  numerous 
rurrowB,  wliicli  are,  however,  much  finer  and  more  regular. 


Flo.  SIO.— Bnmui  bnin,  nen  from  tbe  Uft  lide.  (Att«r  B.  Veyer.)  n* 
tuiTowa  ot  tin  largs  bzmia  mra  indkmtad  bj  Ibi^,  thiok  linaa,  IboM  U  U« 
lioall  bnin  b;  fltisr  Udm.  Beluw  tho  lmtt«r  tba  iiaok-inarToiT  ia  nnbls.  P-fl, 
rnmUI  ootiToIntioiu  i  C*.  •  C«.  p,  Ocntnt  cotiTolntiani ;  B,  flMDre  of  BolaD* 
iui  5,87lTimafljaDrai  T,tainpanl  orpknllcl  flnarai  Pa, i«rieU1  lob* i  An, 
the  moneotaiit  oonTolDligiw ;  PO,  panBlj>.oooipiUl  Aanra )  8*,  uipr»4iwrKUi>l 
aoaroliitiaa ;  IF,  intra-puielAl  fiuoro  g  t,  l«m|H>rD-ipbsiioiils]  ooaTolatioa. 

ftnd  between  them  are  curved  ridges  (Fig.  S19,  lower  put). 
The  small  brain  is  also  divided  into  two  lateral  halves  by  a 
longitudinal  furrow;  these  are  the  "small  hemispheres," 
which  are  connected  at  tho  top  by  a  worm-tike  eroM-piece, 
the  "  braiQ'Worm  "  (vermia),  and  at  the  bottom  by  a  bridgs 
{ponsvaivlii;  Fig.  219,  VL). 

Comparative  Anatomy  and  Ontogeny  show,  however,  that 
in  Uan,AS  in  all  other  Skulled  Animals,  the  brain  originally 
oonsists  not  of  two  but  of  five  distinct  parts  lying  one 
behind  another.  These  originally  appear  in  the  embryo  of  all 
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Skulled  Animals  (Craniota),  from  the  Cyclostomi  and  Fishes 
up  to  Man,  in  exactly  the  same  form,  as  five  bladders 
placed  one  behind  the  other.  Alike  in  their  first  rudiments, 
they,  however,  difler  in  their  further  development.  In  Man 
and  all  higher  Mammals  the  first  of  these  five  bladdei-s,  the 
fore-brain,  develops  so  excessively  that,  when  mature,  it 
forms,  both  in  size  and  weight,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
whole  brain.  To  it  belong,  not  only  the  great  hemispheres, 
but  also  the  bridge  (corptis  callosum),  which  connects  these 
two,  the  olfactory  lobes,  from  which  proceed  the  nerves  of 
smell,  and  most  of  the  processes  lying  on  the  roof  and  floor 
of  the  great  lateral  cavities  of  the  two  hemispheres ;  such, 
for  instance,  as  the  large  streaked  bodies  {corpora  striata). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  "centres  of  sight,"  which  lie  be- 
tween the  streaked  bodies,  belong  to  the  second  main  part, 
which  develops  from  the  twixt-brain ;  and  to  the  same  part 
belong  the  third  brain  ventricle  (which  is  single)  and  the 
processes  known  as  the  "funnel"  (infandibulum),  the 
gray  mass,  and  the  "  cone  "  (conariura).  Behind  these,  and 
between  the  large  brain  and  the  small  brain,  we  find  a  little 
mass,  cQmposed  of  two  paira  of  bosses,  and  called  the  "  foui 
bulbs,"  on  account  of  two  superficial  furrows  which  cross 
each  other  at  right  angles,  thus  quartering  the  whole  mass 
(Figs.  217,  m,  218,  v).  Though  these  "  four  bulbs  "  are  very 
iiisignificant  in  Man  and  the  higher  Mammalia,  they 
constitute  a  distinct  part  of  the  brain,  the  third,  or  mid- 
brain, which  is,  on  the  contrary,  especially  well  developed 
in  the  lower  Vertebrates.  The  next  or  fourth  part  of  the 
brain  is  the  hind-brain,  or  small  brain  {cerehellum),  in  the 
Btrict  sense  of  the  term,  with  its  single  middle  process, 
the  "worm"  {vermis),  and  its  two  lateral  parts,  the  "small 
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hemispheres  **  (Figs.  217,  e,  218,  c).  Behind  this  comes,  finally, 
the  fifth  and  last  part,  the  "  neck -marrow  "  (mcdiUla  obUm- 
gala.  Fig.  218,  mo),  which  includes  the  single  fourth  brain 
ventricle  and  the  adjoining  processes  (pyi*amids,  olives,  and 
lestiform  bodies).  The  neck  medulla  passes  directly  down 
into  the  spinal  marrow.  The  narrow  central  canal  of  the 
spinal  marrow  extends  into  the  wider  "  fourth  ventricle  "  of 
the  neck  medulla,  which  is  rhomboidal  in  shape,  and  the 
floor  of  which  forms  the  **  rhomboid  groove."  From  this 
proceeds  a  narrow  duct,  called  the  "  aqueduct  of  Sylvius," 
which  leads  through  the  "four-bulbs"  into  the  third  ven- 
tricle, situated  between  the  two  "centres  of  sight;"  and 
this  cavity  in  turn  is  connected  with  the  pair  of  lateral 
cavities  which  lie  right  and  left  in  the  large  hemispheres. 
All  the  cavities  of  the  central  marrow  are,  tlici-cfore,  directly 
connected  togctlier.  Individually  all  these  paiis  of  the  brain 
which  we  have  enumerated  have  an  inlinitely  complex, 
minute  structure,  which  we  cannot  now  study,  and  which 
hardly  bears  on  our  subject  This  wonderful  brain-struc- 
ture, as  it  occurs  only  in  Man  and  the  higher  Vertebrates,  is 
of  the  highest  importance,  simply  because,  in  all  Skulled 
Animals  {Craniota),  it  develops  from  tlie  same  simple  rudi- 
ments, from  tlie  five  brain-bladders  already  enumeitited 
(Cf.  Plates  VL  and  VII.) 

Before  we  direct  our  attention  to  the  individual  develop- 
ment of  the  complex  brain  from  this  series  of  simple 
bladders,  we  will,  in  order  to  understand  the  matter  more 
clearly,  glance  for  a  moment  at  those  lower  animals  which 
have  no  such  brain.  Even  in  the  skuU-lcss  Vericbiates,  in 
the  Amphioxus,  there  is  no  real  brain.  In  tlii.M  case  the 
whole  oenti-al  marrow  is  merely  a  aimplo  cylindrical  cord 
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traversing  the  body  longitudinally,  and  terminating  in  front 
almost  as  simply  as  at  the  other  end :  it  is  a  simple  medul- 
lary tube  (Plate  XI.  Fig.  15,  m).  We  found,  however,  that 
the  rudiment  of  the  same  simple  medullary  tube  occurs  in 
the  ascidian  larva  (Plate  X.  Fig.  5,  m)  and  in  the  same  cha- 
racteristic position,  above  the  notochord.  Moreover,  when 
closely  examined  a  small  bladder-like  swelling  may  be  seen 
at  the  fore  end  of  the  medullary  tube  in  these  two  closely 
allied  animals  ;  this  is  the  first  indication  of  a  separation  of 
the  medullary  tube  into  brain  (mi)  and  spinal  marrow  (mj. 
When,  however,  we  consider  the  undeniable  relationship  of 
the  Ascidia  to  the  rest  of  the  Worms,  it  is  evident  that  the 
simple  central  marrow  of  the  former  exactly  answers  to  the 
simple  nerve-ganglion  which,  in  the  lower  Worms  lies  above 
the  throat  (pfuirynx),  and  which  has,  therefore,  long  been 
called  the  "  upper  throat  ganglion  "  (ganglion  pharyngeum 
superiua).  In  the  Gliding  Worms  (Turhdlaria)  Uie  whole 
nei've  system  consists  merely  of  this  simple  ganglion,  which  is 
situated  on  the  dorsal  side  of  the  body,  and  from  which  nerve- 
threads  radiate  to  the  different  parts  of  the  body  (Fig.  211,^) 
This  upper  throat  ganglion  of  the  lower  Worms  is  evidently 
the  rudiment  from  which  the  more  complex  central  marrow 
of  the  higher  animals  has  developed.  An  elongation  of  the 
upper  tliroat  ganglion  along  the  doi^sal  side  gave  rise  to 
t^e  medullary  tube,  which  is  characteristic  of  Vertebrates 
and  the  young  forms  of  Ascidia  alona  On  the  other  hand, 
in  all  other  animals,  the  central  nerve  system  has  de- 
veloped in  a  very  different  manner  from  the  upper  throat 
ganglion;  in  Articulated  Animals  (-4 r^/tropoda)  especially, 
the  latter  has  developed  into  a  throat  (phaiyngeal).  ring, 
with  a  ventral  maiTow ;  this  is  the  case,  also,  in  the  articu* 
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l&ted  Ringed  Worms  (Annelida)  and  the  Star-animals  (Echi- 
node^tna),  which  originated  from  Ai*thropods.  The  Soft- 
bodied  Animals  {MoUusca)  also  have  a  throat  ring,  which  is 
quite  unrepresented  in  Vertebrates.  Only  in  Vertebrates 
the  central  marrow  developed  along  the  dorsal  side,  nhile 
ir.  all  other  animals  which  have  been  named  it  developed 
along  the  ventral  side  of  the  body.** 

Descending  below  the  Worms  we  find  very  many 
animals  which  are  entirely  without  a  nerve-system,  and  in 
which  the  functions  of  that  system  are  performed  simply  by 
the  outer  skin-covering — ^by  the  cells  of  the  skin-layer,  or 
exoderm.  This  is  the  case  in  many  low  Plant  Animals 
(Z90pkjfia),  for  instance,  in  aU  Sponges,  and  in  the  common 
fresh-water  Polyp,  the  Hydra.  It  was  also  undoubtedly  the 
cose  in  all  extinct  GastrsMtds.  In  all  Primitive  Animals 
(Protozoa)  the  nerve-system  is,  of  course,  unrepresented,  for 
these  have  not  as  yet  attained  to  the  development  of  germ- 
Uyera 

In  considering  the  individual  development  of  the  nerve- 
system  in  the  human  embryo,  we  must  first  of  all  start  from 
the  important  fact  already  mentioned,  that  the  first  rudi- 
ment of  the  system  is  the  simple  medullary  tube,  which 
detaches  itself  from  the  outer  germ-layer  along  the  middle 
line  of  the  lyre-shaped  primitive  germ.  We  found  (Figs. 
85-87,  vol  L  p.  298)  that  the  rectilineal  primitive  groove,  or 
dorsal  furrow,  first  arises  in  the  centre  of  the  lyre-shaped 
germ  disc.  On  each  side  of  this  rise  the  two  parallel  dorsal 
or  medullary  swellings.  The  free  margins  of  these  bend  to- 
wards  each  other,  coalesce,  and  form  the  closed  medullary  tube 
(Figs.  88-03, vol  i.  pp.  300-309).  At  first  this  tube  lies  directly 
under  the  horn-plate;   it  is,  however,  afterwards  situate 
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Fids.  221-223,— liTre-shaped  (or  eole-shsped)  genn-ahield  of  a  Chick,  in 
tbroa  consecutiTS  stagea  of  'erolatian,  soeu  from  Ibe  dors&l  SDrface :  aboat 
twentj  titnes  enlarged.  Fig.  221,  with  six  pairg  of  primitiTe  Tertebm. 
llie  brain  a  simple  bladder  (ht).  The  medatlarf  rnrruw  ie  iride  open  from 
the  point  x,  very  wido  nt  i.  mp.  Marrow  {or  mcduUarv)  plalCB ;  <p,  side- 
plates;  Vil"""'"!"?  between  the  thront  cavity  (»Ji)  pnrt  the  head -intestine 
(vd).  Fit;,  2-3>  "ith  ten  pain  of  primitive  vertobrs:;.  The  brain  consiats  of 
three  bladders  :  v,  fore-brain  ;  m,  mid-brain  ;  h,  hiad-braiti,  c,  Heart ;  dt>, 
yelk-veina.  The  medullary  furrow  is  wide  open  beliiiid  (s).  nip,  Marrow- 
platea.  Fi)(.  233,  with  aiiteon  pnir.t  <•!  primitive  vertebra.  The  brain 
oonsista  of  five  bladders  :  v,  fore-brain  -,  i,  twiit-brain  ;  m,  mid-brain  ;  h, 
hind-btun ;  ii.  aft?r.bMia.  n.  Eye.veaicle.s  ;  17,  oar.vesiulea;  r,  heart)  dv, 
yelk-TeiDS  ;  mp,  marruw-plate.    uic,  priniilive  veT(«brfc. 
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quite  internally,  the  upper  edges  of  the  primitive  vertebral 
plates,  which  penetrate,  from  right  and  left,  in  between  the 
horn-plate  and  the  medullary  tube,  uniting  above  the  latter, 
and  thus  completely  embedding  it  in  a  closed  canal.  As 
Gegenbaur  most  aptly  remarks,  "  This  gradual  embedding 
in  the  interior  of  the  body  must  be  regarded  as  an  incident 
acquired  in  connection  with  progressive  differentiation,  and 
with  the  consequent  higher  capacity,  by  which  the  most 
important  organ  of  the  system  is  secured  in  its  interior/' 

To  every  thoughtful  and  unprejudiced  man  it  must 
appear  an  extremely  imiK)itant  and  pregnant  fact,  that  our 
mental  organ,  like  that  of  all  other  Skulled  Animals  {Cra- 
moto),  commences  in  the  same  way  and  in  exactly  the  same 
simple  form  m  which  this  organ  remains  for  life  in  the 
lowest  Vertebrate,  the  Amphioxus  (voL  L  p.  420,  Fig.  151; 
Plate  XL  Fig.  15,  m).  In  the  Cyclostomi.  that  is,  in  the  stage 
above  the  Acrania,  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  cylindrical 
medullary  tube  begins  to  extend,  at  an  early  period,  in  the 
form  of  a  pear-shaped  bladder,  which  is  the  first  distinct 
rudiment  of  a  brain  (Plate  XI.  Fig.  16.  m,).  For  the  central 
medulla  of  Vertebrates  thus  first  distinctly  differentiates 
into  its  two  main  sections,  the  brain  (mi)  and  the  spinal 
marrow  (ttvJ.  The  firat  faint  indication  of  this  iiniwrtaiit 
differentiation  is  discoverable  in  the  Amphioxus,  perhaps 
even  in  the  Ascidian  larva  (Plate  X.  Fig.  5). 

The  simple  bladder-like  form  of  the  brain,  which  i« 
retained  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  Cyclostomi,  also 
appears  at  first  in  all  higher  Vertebmtcs  (Fig.  221.  hb).  In 
the  latter,  however,  it  soon  disap|M?ai^,  in  consequence  of 
the  separation  of  the  simple  brain-bladder,  by  transverse 
contractions  of  its  circumference,  into  several  consecutive 
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parta  Two  of  these  contractions  first  appear,  and  con- 
sequently the  brain  forms  three  consecutive  bladders  (Fig. 

3  ^  ^  Figs.  224-226.— Centml  mar. 

row  of  haman  embryo  in  the 
seventh  week,  two  cm.  long. 
(After  Koellikor.)  Fig.  226» 
▼iew  of  the  whole  embryo  from 
the  dorsal  side ;  the  brain  and 
dorsal  marrow  laid  bare.  Fig. 
225,  the  brain  and  upper  part 
of  the  dontal  marrow  from  the 

left  side.     Fig.  224,  the  brain  from  above :  v,  fore>brain ;  »,  twizt-brain ; 

m  mid-brain ;  h,  hind-brain ;  n,  af tor-brain. 

222,  V,  m,  h).  The  first  and  third  of  these  three  primitive 
bladders  then  again  separate  by  transverse  contractions, 
each  into  two  parts,  and  thus  five  consecutive  bladder-like 
divisions  are  formed  (Fig.  223:  cf.  also  Plate  V.  Figs. 
13-16  ;  Plates  VI.  and  VII.,  second  cross-line).  These  five 
fundamental  brain-bladders,  which  re-occur  in  the  same  form 
in  the  embryos  of  all  the  Skulled  Animals  (Craniota),  were 
first  clearly  recognized  by  Baer,  who  understood  their  true 
importance  and  distinguished  them,  according  to  their  rela- 
tive positions,  by  very  appropriate  names,  which  are  still  in 
general  use  :  I.,  fore-brain  (v) ;  II.,  twixt-brain  (z)]  IIL,  mid- 
brain (m) ;  IV.,  hind-brain  (A) ,  and  V.,  after-brain  (n). 

In  all  Skulled  Animals,  from  the  Cyclostomi  to  Man, 
the  same  parts,  although  in  very  various  forms,  develop 
from  these  five  original  brain-bladders.  The  first  bladder, 
the  fore-brain  (jyrotopsyche,  v),  forms  by  far  the  largest  part 
of  the  so-called  "  great  brain  "  (cerebrurri) ;  it  forms  the  two 
great  hemispheres,  the  olfactory  lobes,  the  streaked  bodies 
(corpora  striata),  and  the  cross-piece  (coiyua  callosum), 
together   with    the  "  arch "   (Jui-nix),      From   the  8econ<] 
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bladder,  the  iwixi-brain  (deutopsyche,  g,)  proceed  primarily 
the  "centres  of  sight"  and  the  other  parts  which  surround 
the  so-called  "  third  brain- ventricle/'  also  the  "  funnel  ** 
(inftindibtUum),  the  "cone"  (conaHum),  etc  The  third 
bladder,  the  mid-brain  (mesopsyche,  m),  furnishes  the  small 
group  of  the  "  four  bulbs,"  together  with  the  "aqueduct  of 
Sylviua**  From  the  fourth  bladder,  the  hind-brain  (mela- 
J>9yche,  h\  the  greater  part  of  the  so-called  "  little  brain  ** 
(cerebellum)  develops ;  the  central  **  worm "  (vermis),  and 
the  two  lateral  "small  hemispheres.**  The  fifth  bladder, 
finally,  the  after-brain  (epipsyche,  n),  forms  the  neck- 
marrow,  or  the  "elongated  marrow"  (medulla  oblongata), 
together  with  the  rhomboid  groove,  the  pyramids,  olives,  eta 
The  very  highest  importance  must  certainly  be  ascribed 
to  the  fact»  seen  in  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Ontogeny, 
that  the  brain  is  originally  formed  in  exactly  the  same  way 
in  the  embryos  of  all  Skulled  Animab  (Oraniota),  from  the 
lowest  Cyclostomi  and  Fishes,  to  Apes  and  Man.  In  all, 
the  first  rudiment  of  the  brain  is  a  simple  bladder-like 
expansion  at  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  medullary  tuba 
In  all,  the  five  bladders  are  formed  from  this  simple  bladder- 
like expansion,  and  in  all,  these  five  primitive  brain- 
bladders  develop  into  the  permanent  brain,  with  its  many 
complex  anatomical  arrangements,  which  afterwards  appear 
in  such  extremely  diverse  forms  in  the  various  vertebrate 
classes.  On  comparing  the  mature  brain  of  a  Fish,  an 
Amphibian,  a  Reptile,  a  Bird,  and  a  Mammal,  it  is  liardly 
conceivable  that  the  several  parts  of  these  forms,  so  ex- 
tremely different,  both  internally  and  externally,  may  be 
traced  back  to  one  common  condition.  And  yet,  all  these 
various  brains  of  Craniota  have  originated  from  exactly  the 
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same  rudimentary  form.  Wo  need  only  compare  the  em- 
bryos of  these  various  classes  of  animals  at  corresponding 
stages  of  development,  in  order  to  assure  ourselves  of  this 
fundamental  fact.  (Cf  Plates  VI.  and  VII.,  second  cross- 
line.) 


in> 


<{ 


Fio.  227. — Brains  of  three  embryonic  Skalled  Animnls  in  vortical  longi- 
tudioal  sections:  A,  of  a  Shark  {Hepi4inchus) ;  B,  of  a  Snake  (Coluber)',  C,  of 
a  Goat  (Capra) ;  a,  fore-brain  ;  6,  twixt-brain  ;  c,  mid-brain  ;  d,  hind.brain; 
c,  after-brain;  «,  primitive  fissare  of  the  brain.     (After  Gogenbaur.) 

Fig.  228. — Brain  of  a  Shark  {Scyllium)  from  the  dorsal  side :  g,  fore- 
brain  ;  /i,  olfactory  bulbs  of  the  fore-brain,  which  send  the  large  olfactory 
nerves  to  the  large  nose  capsules  (o) ;  d,  twixt-brain  ;  6,  mid.brain  (behind 
it,  the  insignificant  rudiment  of  the  hind-brain);  a,  after-brain.  (After 
Dnsch.) 

Fio.  229. — Brain  and  dorsal  maiTow  of  a  Frog  :  i4,  from  the  dorsal  side  ; 
B,  from  the  ventral  side ;  a,  olfactory  bulbs,  in  front  of  the  forc-brain  (h) ; 
t,  funnel  at  the  base  of  the  twixt-brain ;  c,  mid-brain ;  d,  hind-brain ;  «, 
rhomboid  groove  in  the  after-brain  ;  m,  dorsal  marrow  (verv  short  in  the 
frog);  m',  root- processes  of  the  spinal  nerves;  t,  fibi-e  at  the  end  of  the 
dorsal  marrow.     (After  Gegenbaur.) 
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A  thorough  comparison  of  the  oor^^ponding  stages  of 
development  in  the  brain  in  the  various  Skulled  Animals 
(Oraniota)  is  very  instructive.  If  it  is  applied  to  the  whole 
series  of  skulled  classes,  the  following  extremely  interest- 
ing facts  soon  become  evident :  in  the  Cyclostomi  (Myxi 
naides  and  Petramyzontcs),  which,  as  we  have  seen,  are 
the  lowest  and  earliest  Skulled  Animals,  the  whole  brain 
remains  for  life  at  a  very  low  and  primitive  stage  of 
development,  through  which  the  embryos  of  the  other 
Skulled  Animals  pass  very  rapidly;  the  five  original 
sections  of  the  brain  are  visible  throughout  life  in  an  almost 
unmodified  form.  But  even  in  Fishes,  an  essential  and 
important  transformation  of  the  five  bladders  takes  place ; 
it  is  evidently  from  the  brain  of  the  Primitive  Fishes 
(Selachii ;  Fig.  228),  that,  on  the  one  side,  the  brain  of  the 
other  Fishes,  and  on  the  other,  the  brain  of  the  Amphibians 
and  also'  of  the  higher  Vertebrates,  must  be  traced.  In 
Fishes  and  Amphibians  (Fig.  229),  the  central  part^  the 
mid-brain,  and  also  the  fifth  section,  the  after-brain,  are 
especially  developed,  while  the  first,  second,  and  fourth 
sections  remain  far  behind.  In  the  higher  Vertebrates,  the 
exact  reverse  is  the  case,  for  in  these  the  first  and  fourth 
sections,  the  fore  and  hind  brains,  develop  pre-eminently ;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  mid-brain  remains  very  small,  and  the 
after-brain  is  also  much  smaller.  The  greater  part  of  the 
''  four-bulbs "  is  covered  by  the  large  brain  (ceirbrum)  and 
the  after-brain  by  the  small  brain  (cerebellum).  Even 
among  the  higher  Vertebrates  themselves,  numerous  grada- 
tions occur  in  the  structure  of  the  brain.  From  the  Am- 
phibians upward,  the  brain,  and  with  it  the  mental  life, 
develops  in  two  different  directions,  of  which  tlie  one  ii« 
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carried  out  in  Reptiles  and  Birds,  the  other  in  Mammala 
Tho  latter  are  especially  distinguished  hy  the  very  charac- 
teristic development  of  the  first  section,  the  fore-hiain.     Id 


Fia.  £30.— Brain  of  Babbit:  A,  from  tha  dorsal  liile;  B,  litm  tlia 
*ODtT*J  side ;  lo,  nltic(«rf  loba)rs  g  1..  forn-bnuti  i  k,  b jpoph jiii  at  the  bsM 
of  the  twiit-braio  J  III.,  mid-brain  i  IT.,  hind -brain;  V.,  ■Itcr.bmin;  B.optio 
narre  t  3,  molor  nene  of  the  oje  \  6-8,  fifth  to  eighth  Derrea  of  the  bniin. 
In  J,  the  upper  mrfaoa  of  tb«  right  large  faemisphere  (I.)  i«  temored,  lo 
thkt  the  Btreaked  bodioi  {corpora  tiriala)  can  be  wen  in  its  lide  chumbw 
(vtntriculut  lateralii).     (After  Gegenbaor.) 

Mammals  alone  (Fig.  2-30)  does  this  "great  hrain  "  develop 
to  such  an  extent,  that  it  eventually  covers  all  the  other 
pai-ts  of  the  brain  from  above. 

There  are  also  remarkable  difTerences  in  the  relative 
positions  of  the  brain-bladdera  In  the  lower  Skulled 
Animals  the  five  brain-bladders  are  at  first  situated  one 
behind  the  other  in  the  same  plane.  If  tlie  brain  is  re- 
garded from  the  side,  a  straight  line  may  be  drawn  through 
all  the  five  bladders.  But  in  the  three  higher  vertebrate 
classes,  in  the  Amnion  Animals  (Amniota),  a  noticeable 
curving  of  the  rudimentary  hrain  takes  place,  aimultaaeously 
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with  tbe  bead  and  neck  curving  of  the  whole  body,  owing 
to  tbe  fact  that  the  whole  upper  dorsal  surface  of  the  brain 
grows  much  faster  than  the  lower  ventral  surface.  The 
result  is  that  the  brain  is  so  curved  that  its  parts  are  after- 
wards situated  thus :  the  fore-brain  lies  quite  in  front  and 
bdlow,  the  twixt-brain  somewhat  higher  and  over  it,  while 
the  mid-brain  lies  highest  of  all  and  projects  furthest  for- 
ward; the  hind-brain  is  situated  lower,  the  after-brain  yet 
further  back  and  below.  This  disposition  occurs  only  in 
the  three  classes  of  the  Amniota,  in  Reptiles,  Birds,  and 
Mammals.     (Cf.  Plates  I.,  VI.,  and  VII.) 

Though,  in  general  features  of  growth,  the  brains  of 
Mammals  correspond  with  those  of  Birds  and  Reptiles,  yet 
striking  differences  very  soon  appear  between  the  two. 
In  Birds  and  Reptiles  (Plate  VI.  Figs.  H  and  C),  the  mid- 
brain (m)  and  the  central  part  of  the  hind-brain  develop 
considerably.  In  Mammals,  on  tlie  other  hand,  these  parts 
remain  small,  and  instead,  the  fore-brain  Ix^gins  to  grow 
80  rapidly  that  it  covers  the  other  bladders  from  in  front 
and  above.  As  it  constantly  grows  further  back,  it  even- 
tually covers  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  brain  above, 
and  also  encloses  the  central  part  from  the  sides.  Tliis 
process  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  because  this  fore-brain 
is  the  organ  of  the  higher  mental  activities, — because  in  it 
are  accomplished  those  functions  of  the  nerve-cells,  tlie  sum 
of  which  is  generally  designated  as  the  mind,  or  the  "spirit" 
in  the  narrower  sensa  The  highest  activities  of  the  animal 
body,  the  wonderful  manifestations  of  consciousness,  tlio 
complex  phenomena  of  the  activities  of  tliought,  have  their 
seat  in  the  fore-brain.  It  is  possible  to  remove  the  great 
beminpheres  of  a  Mammal,  piece  by  piece,  withw^ut  killing 
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the  animal,  thus  proving  that  the  higher  mental  activities, 
consciousness  and  thought,  conscious  volition  and  sensation, 
may  be  destroyed  one  by  one,  and  finally  entirely  anni- 
hilated. If  the  animal  thus  treated  is  artificially  fed,  it 
may  be  kept  alive  for  a  long  time ;  for  the  nourishment  of 
the  entire  body,  digestion,  respiration,  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  secretion,  in  short,  the  vegetative  functions,  are  in 
no  way  destroyed  by  this  destruction  of  the  most  important 
mental  organs.  Conscious  sensation  and  voluntary  motion, 
the  capacity  for  thought  and  the  combination  of  the  various 
higher  mental  activities,  have  alone  been  lost 

This  fore-brain,  the  source  of  all  these  most  wonderful 
nervous  activities,  reaches  that  high  degree  of  perfection  only 
in  the  higher  Placental  Animals  (Placentalia) ;  a  fact  which 
explains  very  clearly  why  the  higher  Mammals  so  far  excel 
the  lower  in  intellectual  capacity.  While  the  "mind*'  of  the 
lower  Placental  Animals  does  not  exceed  that  of  Birds  and 
Reptiles,  we  find  among  the  higher  Placentalia  an  uninter- 
rupted gradation  up  to  Apes  and  Man.  Accordingly,  their 
anterior  brains  show  surprising  differences  in  the  degree  of 
perfection.  In  the  lower  Mammals,  the  surface  of  the  great 
hemispheres  (the  most  important  part;  is  entirely  smooth 
and  even.  Th6  fore-brain,  too,  remains  so  small  that  it 
docs  not  even  cover  the  mid-brain  above  (Fig.  230).  One 
stage  higher,  and  this  latter  is  indeed  entirely  covered  by 
the  excessive  growth  of  the  fore-brain ;  but  the  hind-brain 
remains  free  and  uncovered.  At  last,  in  Apes  and  in  Man, 
the  fore-brain  covers  the  hind-brain  also.  A  similar  gi-adual 
advance  may  also  be  traced  in  the  development  of  the 
peculiar  furrows  and  protuberances  which  are  so  charac- 
teristically prominent  on  the  surface  of  the  large  brain 
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(cerebrum)  of  higher  Mammals  (Figs.  219,  220).  If  the 
brains  of  the  vanous  mammalian  groups  are  compared  with 
reference  to  these  convolutions  and  furrows,  it  appears  that 
thcii  gradual  development  is  entirely  pro])ortionate  with 
tic  development  of  the  higher  intellectual  activitica  Much 
attention  has  recently  been  devoted  to  this  particular 
branch  of  the  Anatomy  of  the  brain,  and  very  striking 
individual  differences  have  been  found  even  within  the 
human  race.  In  all  human  individuals  distinguislicd  by 
peculiar  ability  and  great  intellect,  these  swellings  and 
furrows  on  the  surface  of  the  great  hemispheres  exhibit  a 
much  greater  development  than  in  common  average  men ; 
while  in  the  latter,  again,  they  are  more  developed  than  in 
Cretins  and  others  of  unusually  feeble  intellect  There  aio 
also  similar  gradations  in  the  internal  structure  of  the  fore- 
brain  in  Mammala  The  great  cross-piece  {corpus  calloauvi), 
especially,  the  bridge  l)etwcen  the  two  great  hemispheres, 
is  develo|)ed  only  in  Placental  Animals.  Other  anunge- 
ments,  for  example,  in  the  structure  of  the  lateral  cavities, 
which  seem  primarily  to  be  peculiar  to  Men  as  such,  re- 
appear only  in  the  higher  species  of  A]>es.  It  was  long 
believed  that  Man  had  some  entirely  peculiar  oi^ns  in  the 
great  brain  (cerebrum),  which  are  wanting  in  all  other  animals. 
But  close  comparison  has  shown  that  this  is  not  the  case, 
but  that  rather  the  characteristic  qualities  of  the  human 
brain  exist  in  a  rudimentary  state  even  in  the  lower  Apes, 
and  arc  developed  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  the  higher 
Apca  Huxley,  in  his  important  and  much-quoted  book, 
"  Evidence  as  to  Man's  Place  in  Nature"  (1863),  has  shown, 
most  convincingly,  that  within  the  Ape-series  the  differences 
in   the   fonnation   of  the   brain   are  greater  between  the 
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higher  and  lower  Apes  than  between  the  higher  Apes  and 
Man.  This  statement  is,  indeed,  equally  true  of  all  the 
other  parts  of  the  body.  But  the  fact  that  it  is  true  of  the 
central  marrow  is  especially  important  This  does  not 
become  fully  evident  unless  these  morphological  facts  are 
considered  in  connection  with  the  corresponding  physio- 
logical phenomena;  until  we  consider  that  every  mental 
activity  requires  for  its  complete  and  normal  exercise  the 
complete  and  normal  condition  of  the  corresponding  brain- 
structure.  The  extremely  complex  and  perfect  active 
phenomena  within  the  nerve-cells,  summed  up  in  the  word 
"mental  life,**  can  no  more  exist  without  their  organs  in 
the  vertebrates,  including  man,  than  can  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  without  a  heart  or  blood.  As,  however,  the 
central  marrow  of  Man  has  developed  from  the  same 
medullary  tube  as  in  all  other  Vertebrates,  so  also  must  the 
men&llife  of  Man  have  had  the  same  origin. 

All  this  is  of  course  true  of  the  conductive  marrow,  or 
,the  so-called  "peripheric  nervous  system."  This  consists 
of  the  sensitive  nervous  fibres  which  convey  the  impressions 
of  sensation  from  the  skin  and  the  organs  of  the  senses  in 
a  centripetal  direction  to  the  central  marrow;  as  well  as 
of  the  motor  nervous  fibres,  which,  reversely,  convey  the 
movements  of  volition  from  the  central  marrow,  in  a  cen- 
trifugal direction  to  the  muscles.  By  far  the  greater  pai*t 
of  these  peripheric  conductive  nerves  originates  from  the 
skin-fibrous  layer,  by  peculiar  local  differentiation  of  the 
rows  of  cells  into  the  respective  organs. 

The  membranous  coverings  and  blood-vessels  of  the 
central  marrow  are  identical  in  origin  with  the  greater  part 
of  the  conductive   marrow;   these  membranous  covcrinnra 
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are  the  innor  membrane  (pia  mater),  the  central  membrane 
(meninx  arcuJinoides),  and  the  outer  membrane  {dura 
truUer).  All  these  parts  are  developed  from  the  skin-fibrous 
layer. 


TABLE  XXVII. 

STflTBMATIC  SUEVBT  OP  TBI  MOST  IMrOKTAirr  PiBIODS  IM  TBI  PHTLOQBIfT 

or  TBI  HUMAJI  SKIir-COVBEIMOt. 

I.  Fir$t  Pmiod  t  Skin  of  GeutrcMdi. 

Tho  eniiro  Bkin.coTering^  (inoladiog  tho  nerroiis  system,  not  jei  differ* 
entiated  from  it)  coDsitts  of  one  simple  layer  of  ciliated  oells  (ezoderm,  or 
primary  skin.laycr);  m  it  ii  at  the  present  day  in  iiie  gastn&la  of  iba 
▲mphiozos.  ^ 

II.  Second  Ptriod :  Skin  of  Primitive  TTonw. 

The  simple  ezoderm  of  the  GastrsBad  has  tbiokenod  and  spUt  into  two 
distinct  layers,  or  secondary  germ-layers  .*  the  skin-scntory  layer  (mdiment 
oi  the  horn- plate  and  nenre-system)  and  tho  skin -fibrous  layer  (mdiment  of 
the  leather  skin  (ooriiiai),  the  mnsole-plate  and  the  skeleton-plate.  The 
skin  is  potentially  both  oorering  and  mind. 

UL  Third  Pttiod  t  Skin  of  Chordonia. 

The  skin-aensory  Ii^er  has  differentiated  into  the  horn-plate  (•pmUtrms), 
and  the  central  marrow  (npper  throat  ganglia)  separated  from  it ;  the  latter 
•longatos  into  a  mednllary  tube.  The  skin. fibrous  layer  has  differentiated 
into  the  leather  plate  (corium)  and,  below  this,  the  skin-muscular  pooch  (as 
in  aU  WormsX. 

IV.  Fomrih  Ptriod  t  Skin  of  ActwMt^ 

The  horn.pUte  yet  forms  a  simple  epidermis.    The  Isather-plata  is  fU^ 
from  the  mnscle  and  skeleton  plate*. 
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V.  Fyih  Period :  Skin  of  CyelosUmck, 

The  ontor-skin  romaina  a  simple,  soft  m^cont  layor  of  cells,  bnt  forms 
one-celled  glands  (cup-cells).  The  leather.skin  (corium)  diifereotiaies  into 
cutis  aud  auh-cuiis, 

VI.  Sij:th  Period  :  Skin  of  Pnmitive  Fishea. 

The  onter  skin  is  still  simple.  The  leather  skin  fo^ms  plaooid  scales  cr 
small  bony  tablets,  as  in  the  Selachii. 

VII.  Seventh  Period :  Skin  of  Amphibia. 

The  ooter  skin  differentiates  into  an  oater  hom-lajer,  and  an  inner 
mncons  layer.  The  ends  of  the  toes  are  covered  with  homy  sheaths  (first 
rudiments  of  claws  or  nails). 

VIII.  Eijhth  Period :  Skin  of  MammaU. 

The  onter  skin  forms  the  appendages  characteristic  of  Mammals  only  i 
hair,  and  sebacouus,  sweat,  and  milk  glands. 


TABLE    XXVIII. 

Ststematic  Suetiy  of  the  most  important  Periods  in  the  PHTLooErr 

or  THE  Human  Nkkvous  System. 

I.  Fir$t  Period :  Medulla  of  OastrcRada, 

The  nerre  system  is  not  yet  distinct  from  the  skin,  and,  together  with 
the  latter,  is  represented  by  the  simple  cell-stratnm  of  the  exoderm,  or 
primary  skin-layer;  as  it  is  at  the  present  day  in  the  gastmla  of  tb«i 
Amphioxns. 

n.  Second  Period :  Medulla  of  Primitive  Worms* 

The  central  nerve  system  is  yet,  at  first,  a  part  of  the  skin-sensory  layor, 
and  afterwards  consists  of  a  throat  medulla,  a  simple  nerve-ganglion  lyin/i 
above  the  throat ;  as  it  is  now  in  the  lower  Worms :  the  npper  throat 
ganglion. 
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IIL  Third  Period :  MeduUa  of  Chardonia, 

The  oontral  nerre  ■ystem  oonsisU  of  a  timple  medollarj  tabo,  an 
elongation  of  the  upper  throat  ganglion,  which  ia  separated  from  the  intea- 
tine  bj  a  notochord  {chorda  dor$aU»). 

IV.  Fourth  Period :  MeduUa  cf  Aerania. 

The  limple  mednllary  tabe  diflPerentiatei  into  two  "{tarta :  a  head,  and  a 
dorsal  part.  The  head  medalla  resemblet  a  tmall,  pear-shaped,  simple 
■welling  (the  primitire  brain,  or  first  rudiment  of  the  brain)  on  the  anterior 
eztremitj  of  the  long  cjlindrioal  spinal  marrow. 

y.  Fifth  Period:  Medulla  cf  CydoMtoma, 

The  simple,  bladder-like  rudiment  of  the  brain  divides  into  five  oon. 
socntire  brain- bladders  of  simple  stmotnre. 

YI.  aimth  Period :  Medulla  of  Primitive  Fishes. 

The  fire  brain.bladders  differentiate  into  a  form  similar  to  that  now 
permanently  retained  bj  the  Selaobii. 

VII.  Seventh  Period :  itedulla  of  Amphibia. 

The  differentiation  of  the  fire  brain.bladders  progresses  to  that  strnctars 
which  is  now  characteriitio  of  the  brain  in  Amphibia. 

YIII.  Eighth  Period  :  Medulla  ofMammaU. 

The  Jbrain  attains  the  characteristic  peonliarities  distinctiTO  of  Mammals. 
The  following  maj  be  diotingoished  as  subordinate  stages  of  derelopment ; 
1,  the  brain  of  Monotremes ;  2,  the  brain  of  Marsupials ;  8,  the  brain  of 
Semi^apes ;  i,  the  brain  of  Apes ;  6,  the  brain  of  Man.like  Apes  |  6,  the 
braio  of  Ape-naen ;  and  7,  tha  Inain  of  Man. 
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TABLE   XXIX. 

ByBiematio  Sarvej  of  tho  Evolation  of  the  Skin-oorerLig  and 

Neire  Sjstem* 


XXIX.  A.  WcucYtj  of  tlia  Srolntion  of  the  Skin-ooyering. 


Skin 

or 

MMegumicntum) 


Outer-ekin 

Product  of  the  Skin- 
seuaory-Uyer 


Leather-pkfn 

(Cbitum) 

Product  of  the  Skln- 

flbrous-liijrer 


rHorn-UTer  of  the  oaier 

■kin 

(Stratum  eonuumi) 
Mucous    layer  of    the 

outer  skin 

{Stratum  mueotum) 


/Hair 
Nailf 

Sweat  glands 
Tear  glanda 
Sebaceous  glands 
Milk  glands 


'  Fibrous  layer   of   the 
leather  skin 
{Cutis) 
Fatty  layer  of  toe  leather 
■kin 

{SubetUii) 


.( 


iConneciive  tissM 
Fatty  tiKtue 
Murcular  tissos 
niood-vesucls 
l*<ipilla  of  taste  and 
nerves       of       tb% 
leather  skin 


XXIX.  B.  Snrvej  of  the  Srolntioii  of  the  Central  Iffarrow. 


Oontral  Iffarrow, 

or 

Central  Korra 

SyitMn 

{Piyeke,  or  MeduUa 
OtntralU). 

Product  of  the 

SUn-senBory 

layer 


I.  Fore-brain 
{I'rolcpsjfche) 


II.  Ttrtxt-braln 
{Ueutoptjfche) 


III.  Mid-brain 


'Great  hemirphorcs 
Olfrictoiy  lobules 
lateral  chambers 
Streaked  bodies 
Arch 
Cross  piece 


fOentre  of  sight 
I  Third  chamber  of  the 
<      brain 


I  Pineal  body 

Ir 


Funnel 


r  Four  bulbs 


IV. 


V. 


/IL  ™[La-N  A  Aqueduct  of  Sylrius 

{Mesopij^)  Uiin  stalks   ^ 

HI  A  K— 1«  f  Small  henifspberos 

"}"l-^"!l.,.  4  Brain  worm 

(ifctop/rycAe)  ^Braio  bridge 


After-brain 
{Epipsyche:, 


{Pyramids 
Olives 
Redtiform  bodies 
Fourtli  chamber  of 
bruin 


the 


iIfmirph(rrcB  etr^bri 

I  obi  oljaclorii 

YentricuU  lateraim 

Oorfora  Ariata 

fbmix 

Corpus  callomm 

nalami  optici 
Ventriculus  tertiut 


Omarium 
Jt\fundibui^ 


\ 


VI.  Dorsa:  Marrow       Hbtopsycht 


Corpus  bigeminum 
Jqiftrductus  Sjfltfii 
Peduncuti  oerefrri 

Jfemirphtera  cerebelll 
Vermis  cercbtUi 
Pons  Varolii 

Cbrpora  pyramidalia 
Corpora  oliraria 
Corp^ira  rest\formia 
Ventriculus  qaartut 


MeduUa  spinalis 


IffcdoUary 
coyeringi 

{Meninges) 


/Enveloping  mem- 
branes, with  the 
nutritive  blood- 
veMcIs  of  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord 


1.  Soft  medullary  (ikin       Pia  mater 
3.  Central  meduIUryskin  Aracknoidea 
3.  Hard  medull  try  nkln      Dura  mater 

(ProducU  of  the  skin-fibrous  layer) 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

DEVELOPMENT  OP  THE  SENSE  ORGANS. 

Origin  of  the  most  highly  Pnrpocire  Sente-orgmiu  hj  no  PinBOcmoeited 
Purpose,  bat  simplj  by  Katoral  Seleotkm. — ^The  Six  Benee-organi  aiid 
the  SeTen  Senae-fnnctioni.<— All  the  Senee-organt  originally  Dereloped 
from  the  Oater  BkixMX>Teriiig  (from  the  Bkin-Mniory  Layer). — Organi 
of  the  Preatare  Senae,  the  Heat  8en«e,  the  Soznal  Senae,  and  the 
Taste  Sense. — Straotnre  of  the  Organ  of  Scent — The  Blind  Nose-pits 
of  Fishes. — ^The  Nasal  Fnrrowa  change  into  Nasal  Canals.~8eparation 
of  the  Caritiea  of  the  Nose  and  Month  by  the  Pislate  RooC.— Stmctnre 
of  the  Eye— The  Primary  Eye  Yeaicles  (Stalked  Protaberances  from 
the  Twizt-braip). — InTersion  of  this  Eye  Vesicle  by  the  Crystalline 
Lens,  separated  from  the  Horn-plate. — Inversion  of  the  Vitiwms  Body. 
— The  Vasoalar  Capsule  and  the  Fibrons  Capsule  of  the  Eyeball. — Eye- 
lids.—Stmcture  of  the  Ear. — ^The  Apparatus  for  Perception  of  Bound  : 
Labyrinth  and  Auditory  Nerre. — Origin  of  the  Labyrinth  from  the 
Primitive  Ear  Vesicles  (by  Separation  from  the  Hom-plate).~ Conduct- 
ing Apparatus  of  Sound  :  Drum  Cavity,  Ear  Bonclots,  and  Drum  Mcin> 
brsoe. — Origin  of  these  from  the  First  Gill-opening  and  the  Pbrti 
immediately  round  it  (the  First  and  Seoond  Gill-arch). — Kodimentary 
Outer  Ear. — Rudimentary  Muscles  of  the  Ear-sheUL 

"  Systematic  Physiology  is  based  especially  upon  the  history  of  develop, 
meat,  and  unless  this  is  more  complete,  can  never  make  rapid  progress ;  fur 
the  histoiy  of  development  furnishes  the  philosopher  with  the  materials 
nacessary  for  the  secure  eonstruotion  of  a  system  of  organic  life.  Hence 
and  physiokgioal  rsssarohss  aboukl  be  proeecuted  more  from  the 
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point  of  view  of  development  than  is  now  the  case  ;  that  is,  we  shonld  stndj 
each  organ,  each  tissue,  and  even  each  function  simply  with  the  view  of 
detcriuining  whence  iliey  have  arisen,*' — Emil  Hitschkk  (1832). 


The  sense-organs  are  undeniably  among  the  most  important 
and  most  interesting  parts  of  the  human  body ;  through 
their  activity  alone  we  recognize  the  objects  in  the  world 
around  us.  "  Nihil  est  in  intellectu,  quod  non  prius  fuerit  in 
sensu."  They  are  the  true  springs  of  our  mental  life.  In  no 
other  part  of  the  animal  body  can  we  point  to  such  extremely 
delicate  and  complex  anatomical  contrivances,  co-operating 
for  a  definite  physiological  aim ;  and  in  no  other  part  of  the 
body  do  these  wonderful  and  very  apt  contrivances  seem,  at 
first,  to  indicate  a  premeditated  creative  design  so  conclu- 
sively. Hence  it  is  that,  in  accordance  with  the  received 
teleological  view,  it  has  been  customary  to  admire  the  so- 
called  "  wisdom  of  the  Creator  "  and  the  "  purposive  con- 
trivances of  His  Creation  "  especially  in  this  matter.  But 
on  more  mature  consideration  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
Creator,  according  to  this  conception,  does  after  all  but  play 
the  part  of  an  ingenious  mechanic  or  of  a  skilful  watch- 
maker; just,  indeed,  as  all  these  cherished  teleological 
conceptions  of  the  Creator  and  His  Creation  are  baced  on 
childish  anthropomorphism. 

We  admit  that  at  first  sight  this  teleological  explana- 
tion seems  to  afford  the  simplest  and  fittest  interpretation 
of  these  very  apt  contrivances.  If  the  structure  and  func- 
tions of  the  very  highly  developed  sense-organs  are  alone 
regarded,  it  seems  as  though  their  origin  is  hardly  explic- 
able except  on  the  assumption  of  a  supernatural  creative 
act.     But  it  is  exactly  on  this  point  that  the  history   of 
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eyolution  proves  most  clearly  ihat  this  received  conception 
is  radically  falsa  The  history  of  evolution  convinces  us  that 
the  highly  purposive  and  admirably  constituted  sense  organs, 
like  all  other  oi'gans,  have  developed  without  premeditated 
aim ;  that  they  originated  by  the  same  mechanical  process 
of  Natural  Selection,  by  the  same  constant  interaction 
of  Adaptation  and  Heredity,  by  which  all  Uie  other  pur- 
posive contrivances  of  the  animal  organization  have  been 
slowly  and  gradually  evolved  duiing  the  "  Struggle  for 
Existence." 

Like  most  other  Vertebrates,  Man  possesses  six  distinct 
organs  of  sense,  which  accomplish  seven  distinct  sensations. 
The  external  skin-covering  accomplishes  the  sensation  of 
pressure  (resistance)  and  of  temperature  (warmth  and  cold). 
This  is  the  earliest,  the  lowest,  and  the  least  differentiated 
organ  of  sense ;  it  is  distributed  over  the  entire  surface  of 
the  body.  The  other  sensorial  activities  are  localized.  The 
sexual  sense  is  limited  to  the  skin-covering  of  the  external 
sexual  organs,  just  as  the  sense  of  taste  is  limited  to  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth-cavity  (tongue  and  palate), 
and  the  sense  of  smell  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
nose-cavity.  Special  mechanical  contrivances  of  great  com- 
plexity exist  for  the  two  highest  and  most  differentiated 
oi^ns  of  sense,  the  eye  for  the  sense  of  sight,  and  the  ear 
for  that  of  hearing. 

Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physiolo^ry  show  that  in  the 
low  animals  specialized  sense-organs  are  entirely  wanting,  and 
that  all  sensations  are  transmitted  through  the  outer  surface 
of  the  skin-covering.  The  undifferentiated  skin-layer,  or  exo- 
derm,  of  the  Oastraea  is  the  simple  cell-layer  from  which  the 
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difierentiated  sense-oi^ans  of  all  Intestinal  Animals  (if4^acoa), 
and,  therefore,  of  all  Vertebrates,  originally  developed.  Start- 
ing from  the  consideration  that  necessarily  only  the  most 
suiHsrGcial  parts  of  the  body,  those  immediately  exposed  to 
the  outer  world,  could  have  accomplished  sensations,  we 
Bhould  be  justified  in  conjecturing  A  prioH  that  the  organs  of 
sense  also  owe  their  origin  to  the  same  part  This  is,  indeed, 
the  fact.  The  most  important  part  of  all  sense-organs 
develops  from  the  outermost  germ-layer,  from  the  skin- 
sensory  layer ;  in  part,  directly  from  the  hom-plate,  and,  in 
part,  from  the  brain,  the  foremost  section  of  the  medullary 
tube,  after  this  has  separated  from  the  hom-plate.  On 
comparing  the  individual  development  of  the  various  organs 
of  sense,  we  see  that  at  first  they  make  their  appearance  in 
the  simplest  conceivable  form :  only  veiy  gradually  does 
that  wonderful  perfect  structure  develop  by  which  the 
higher  sense-organs  eventually  become  the  most  remarkable 
and  the  most  complex  mechanisms  of  the  entire  organiza- 
tion. All  organs  of  sense  are,  however,  originally  merely 
portions  of  the  external  skin-covering,  in  which  sensorial 
nerves  are  distributed.  Even  these  nerves  were  originally 
homogeneous  and  undifierentiated  in  character.  Gradually, 
by  division  of  labour,  the  various  functions  or  "  specific 
energies"  of  the  different  sensorial  nerves  developed.  Simul- 
taneously the  simple  terminal  expansions  of  these  sense 
nerves  in  the  skin-covering  developed  into  extremely  com- 
plex organs. 

The  important  bearings  of  these  historic  facts  upon  the 
just  appreciation  of  mental  life  will  readily  be  perceived. 
The  whole  philosophy  of  the  future  will  assume  another 
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form  as  80on  as  Psychology  has  gained  an  accurate  know- 
ledge of  these  genetic  facts,  and  has  made  them  the  basis  of 
its  speculations. 

If  the  psychological  teachings,  published  by  the  best- 
known  speculative  philosophers,  and  still  generally  received, 
are  impartially  studied,  the  simplicity  with  which  the  authors 
bring  foiw^ard  their  airy  metaphysical  speculations,  r^ardless 
of  all  the  significant  ontogenetic  facts  by  which  their 
doctrines  are  clearly  refuted,  cannot  fail  to  cause  great  sur- 
prise. And  yet  the  history  of  evolution,  in  conjunction 
with  the  rapidly  advancing  Comparative  Anatomy  and 
Physiology  of  the  sense-organs,  afTords  the  only  safe  founda- 
tion for  the  natural  theory  of  the  mind. 

With  reference  to  the  terminal  expansions  of  the 
sensory  nerves,  the  human  organs  of  sense  may  be  distri- 
buted into  three  groups,  corresponding  to  three  different 
stages  of  development.  The  first  group  includes  those 
sense-organs,  the  nerves  of  which  distribute  themselves 
simply  in  the  free  surface  of  the  skin-covering  (organs  of 
the  sense  of  pressure,  of  heat»  and  of  the  sexual  sense).  In 
the  second  group,  the  nerves  distribute  themselves  in  the 
mucous  membrane  of  cavities,  which  are  originally  grooves 
or  inversions  of  the  skin-covering  (organs  of  taste  and  of 
smell).  Finally,  the  tliird  group  is  constituted  by  those 
very  highly  developed  sense-organs,  the  nerves  of  which 
distribute  themselves  over  an  internal  vesicle  detached  from 
the  skin-covering  (organs  of  sight  and  hearing).  This 
rc^^arkable  genetic  relation  is  represented  in  the  fallowing 
table : — 
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nkree  Orottpt. 


SenH-funeHotu. 


A.  Sonse-organs  in 
which  the  ler- 
minal  expansions 
of  tho  nerves  are^ 
distribtited  in  the 
outer  skin-oovor. 
ing. 

B.  Sense-organs  in 
which  the  ter- 
minal expansions 
of  the  nerves  are 
distributed  over 
inverted  grooves 
of  tho  outer  skin, 
covering. 

C.  Sense-organs  in 
which  the  ter- 
minal expansions 
of  the  nerves  are 
distributed  overi 
vesicles  sepa- 
rated from  the 
external  skin- 
oovering. 


r  I.  Skin -covering 
(outer  skin,  or 
epidermis,  and 
leather  •  skin, 
or  corium) 

II.  External 
sexual  parts 
(penis  and  eli- 
torts) 

III.  Mucous  mem- 
brane of  the 
mouth  -  cavity 
(ton^e  and 
palate) 

IV.  Macous  mem- 
brane of  the 
nose-cavitj 


V.  Eye 


VI.  Ear 


I.  Skin  nerves     •  Sense  of  pressure 
{net-vi  eutanet)  I  Sense  of  warmth 


II.  Sexual  nerves    3.  Sexual  sense 
(nervi  pudendi) 


in.  Taste  nerve     4.  Sense  of  taste 
(nervus  glosso* 
pharyngeus) 


IV.  Olfactory         6.  Sense  of  smell 
nerve 
(n.  olfactoritu) 


V.  Sight  nerve  6.  Sense  of  sight 
(n.  opticus) 

VI.  Ear-nerve  7.  Sense  of  hear- 
(n.  acousticus)  ing 


Of  the  developmental  history  of  the  lower  organs  of 
sense  I  have  but  little  to  say.  The  development  of  the  skin- 
covering,  which  is  the  organ  of  the  sense  of  pressure  (sense 
of  touch)  and  of  warmth,  we  have  already  traced  (p.  209). 
I  need  only  add  that  in  the  leather  skin  (corium)  of  Man, 
as  of  all  higher  Vertebrates,  innumerable  microscopic  sense- 
organs  develop,  the  direct  relations  of  which  to  the  sensa- 
tions of  pressure  or  resistance,  of  warmth  and  of  cold,  arc 
not  yet  ascertained.  These  organs,  in  or  upon  which  the 
sensitive  skin-nerves  terminate,  are  the  so-called  "touch 
bodies "  and  the  "  Pacinian  bodies,"  named  after  tlicir  dis- 
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ooverer,  Pacini  Similar  bodies  are  also  found  in  the  oi^gans 
of  the  sexual  sense,  in  the  penis  of  the  male  and  in  the 
clitoris  of  the  female ;  these  are  processes  of  the  integument, 
and  the  development  of  which  we  shall  consider  presently, 
in  connection  with  that  of  the  other  organs  of  generation. 
The  development  of  the  organ  of  taste,  the  tongue  and  the 
palate,  we  will  also'  consider  presently,  in  connection  with 
that  of  the  intestinal  canal,  to  which  these  parts  belong. 
To  one  point,  however,  I  will  now  call  particular  attention, 
viz.,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tongue  and  palate,  in 
which  the  taste-nerv»  terminates,  is  also  in  its  origin  a  portion 
of  the  external  skin-covering.  For,  as  we  found,  the  entire 
mouth-cavity  originates,  not  as  a  part  of  the  actual  intes- 
tinal canal,  but  as  a  groove-like  inversion  of  the  external 
skin  (vol  L  p.  338).  Its  mucous  membrane,  therefore,  is 
formed,  not  from  the  intestinal  layer,  but  from  the  skin- 
layer,  and  the  taste-cells  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  tongue 
and  palate  arise,  not  from  the  intestinal-glandular  layer, 
but  from  the  skin-sensory  layer. 

This  is  equally  true  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
organ  of  smell,  the  nose.  The  history  of  the  development 
of  this  sense-organ  is,  however,  of  far  higher  interest. 
Although  the  human  nose,  externally  viewed,  seems  simple 
and  single,  yet  in  Man,  as  in  all  higher  Vertebrates,  it 
consists  of  two  perfectly  distinct  halves,  of  a  right  and  a  left 
nasal  cavity.  These  two  cavities  are  entirely  separated  by 
a  vertical  partition,  so  that  the  passage  into  the  right  nasal 
cavity  lies  only  through  the  right  nostril,  and  into  the  left 
cavity  only  through  the  left  nostril  Posteriorly  the  two 
nasal  cavities  open  separately  through  the  two  [xxsterior 

nasal  apertures  into  the  head  of  the  pharynx,  so  that  the 
49 
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pharynx  may  be  entered  without  touching  the  cavity  of  the 
mouth.  This  is  the  passage  by  which  air  is  usually  inhaled; 
the  mouth  being  shut,  it  enters  the  pharynx,  and  thence 
passes  through  the  windpipe  into  the  lungs.  Both  nasal 
cavities  are  separated  from  the  mouth-cavity  by  the  hori- 
zontal bony  palate  roof,  to  the  back  of  which  the  soft 
palate  and  the  uvula  is  attached,  like  a  hanging  curtain. 
In  the  upper  and  hinder  portion  of  both  nasal  cavities  the 
olfactory  nerve  extends  over  the  mucous  membrane,  which 
lines  these  parta  This  is  the  first  pair  of  brain  nerves, 
which  issue  fiom  the  skull-c^^vity  through  the  sieve  bone. 
Its  branches  extend  partly  over  the  partition  wall,  and 
partly  over  the  inner  side-walls  of  the  nasal  cavities,  to 
which  are  attached  the  ''shells,"  or  spongy  bones  of  the 
nose — complex  bony  structures.  These  "  shells  "  are  much 
further  developed  in  many  of  the  higher  Mammals  than 
in  Man.  In  all  Mammals  there  are  three  of  these  "  shells  " 
in  each  of  the  two  nasal  cavities.  The  sensation  of  smell 
is  produced  by  a  current  of  air,  containing  odoriferous 
matters,  passing  over  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  cavities, 
and  there  coming  in  contact  with  nerve-ends. 

The  peculiar  characters  which  distinguish  the  olfactory 
organ  of  Mammals  from  that  of  lower  Vertebrates,  are 
represented  in  Man.  In  all  specific  points  the  human  nose 
exactly  resembles  that  of  the  Catarhine  Apes,  some  of  which 
indeed  possess  an  entirely  human  external  nose  (see  face 
of  the  Nose-ape,  Fig.  202,  p.  175).  The  first  rudiment  of  th^ 
olfactory  organ  in  the  human  embryo  does  not,  however, 
show  any  signs  of  the  fine  form  of  the  future  catarhine 
nose.  Indeed,  it  first  appears  in  the  same  form  which 
persists  for  life  in  Fishes ,  in  the  form  of  two  simple  pits, 
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<N*  grooves  in  the  nkin  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  head  Id 
all  Fishes  two  of  these  mere  blind  nose-pits,  are  found  in 
the  upper  surface  of  the  head ;  sometimes  they  are  situated 
at  the  back,  near  the  eyes,  sometimes  near  the  snout,  or, 
•gain,  near  the  mouth-opening  (Fig.  191,  n,  p.  113).  They  are 
lined  by  mucous  membnuie  in  folds,  over  which  the  end 
branches  of  the  olfactory  nerves  spread. 

In  this  its  original  condition  the  double  nose  of  all 
Amphirhina  (p.  101)  is  entirely  unconnected  with  the  pri- 
mitive mouth-cavity.     The  connection,  however,  bt^ns  to 


Fia.  231.— Hesd  of  a  Shark  <SfyI. 
liwn},  from  the  Teutral«id»:  in,noiith 
opening ;  e,  dom  groorea,  or  piU  t  r, 
domI  rarrow  |  n,  noei-flmp  in  it* 
natnral  poeitioo  g  n',  nose-flap  tamed 
op,  (Tbednuara  opfiningaof  mocoui 
doola.)    (Aftar  OegcnijBur.} 


appear  even  in  some  Piimitive  Fishes  (Selachii);  a  super- 
ficial skin-furrow  extends  on  each  side  from  the  nose-groove 
down  to  the  adjacent  comer  of  the  mouth.  This  furrow, 
the  nasal  channel,  or  furrow  (Fig.  231,  r),  is  of  great  sig- 
nificance. In  many  Sharks  (e.g.,  Scyllium)  a  special  process 
of  the  frontal  skin,  the  nasal  flap,  or  "  inner  nasal  process," 
overlaps  the  nasal  furrow  (n,  n").  Opi>o3ite  to  this  the  outer 
edge  of  the  furrow  rises  and  forms  the  "outer  nasal  process." 
In  Dipneusta  and  Amphibia  these  two  nasal  processes  meet 
over  the  furrow  and  coalesce,  thus  fomiing  a  canal,  the 
"  nasal  canal"  There  is  now  a  pansagf  from  the  external 
nasal  groove  through   this  canal  dirvctly  into  the  mouth- 
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cavity,  which  latter  was  developed  independently  of  the 
groove.  In  the  Dipneusta  and  the  lower  Amphibia  the 
internal  opening  of  the  nasal  canal  lies  well  forward  (behind 
the  lips)  ;  in  the  higher  Amphibia  it  lies  further  back.  In 
the  three  highest  vertebrate  classes,  the  Amniota,  the 
primary  mouth-cavity  is  separated  by  the  formation  of  the 
horizontal  palate  roof  into  two  perfectly  distinct  cavities, 
the  superior  (or  secondary)  nasal  cavity,  and  the  inferior 
(or  secondaiy)  mouth-cavity.  The  nasal  cavity  is  also 
separated  by  the  vertical  partition  into  two  distinct  halves, 
into  a  right  and  a  left  nasal  cavity. 

Comparative  Anatomy  thus  still  shows  us  simultaneously, 
in  the  ascending  series  of  the  double-nostrilled  Vertebrates, 
from  Fishes  up  to  Man,  all  the  various  stages  of  develop- 
ment of  the  nose  which  the  very  highly  developed  olfactory 
organ  of  the  higher  Mammals  has  passed  through  euccea- 
sivdy  in  the  different  periods  of  its  tribal  history.  The 
first  rudiment  of  the  organ  of  smell  in  the  embryo  of  Man 
and  in  that  of  all  the  higher  Mammals,  makes  its  appearance 
in  the  same  entirely  simple  form  which  is  retained  throughout 
life  by  the  nose  of  Fishes.  At  a  very  early  stage,  and 
while  no  trace  of  the  characteristic  facial  structure  of  Man 
is  yet  visible,  a  pair  of  small  grooves  appear  on  the  front 
of  the  head,  and  before  the  primitive  mouth-cavity ;  these 
were  first  discovered  by  Baer,  and  by  him  properly  enough 
named  *' olfactory  grooves"  (" Ricchgruben,"  Figs.  2S2,n, 
233,  n).  These  primitive  nasal  grooves  are  quite  separate 
from  the  primitive  mouth-cavity,  or  mouth  indentation, 
which,  as  we  found,  likewise  makes  its  appearance  as  a 
gix)ove-like  indentation  of  the  external  skin-covering,  in 
front  of  the  blind  anterior  extremity  of  the  intestinal  canal 
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Tliia  (lair  of  nasal  grooves,  as  well   a«  the   Kinglc  mmitli 
groove   (Fig.   235,  m),   is  lined   by   the  horii-platc.      The 
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FiOii!  233.  23(i^Tw.>  bfwln  nf  embryooic  Cbirku  :  235,  al  th«  pnd  of  ibp 
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All  tbcK  BgiiTC*  arc  pnipottkMiatvlj  anlaixtd. 
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original  separation  of  the  nasal  groove  from  the  mouth 
groove  is,  however,  soon  interrupted,  for  the  frontal  process 
(Fig.  235,  8t,  Ratlike's  "  NasenforLsatz  der  Stirnwand  *') 
is  immediately  formed  above  the  mouth  groove.  Right  and 
left  the  edges  of  this  process  project  in  the  form  of  two 
lateral  processes :  these  are  the  inner  nasal  processes,  or 
nasal  flaps  (Fig.  235,  in).  On  each  side,  opposite  to  these 
rises  a  parallel  ridge  between  the  eye  and  the  nasaJ  groove. 
These  ridges  are  the  outer  nasal  processes  (Rathke  s  "Nasen- 
dacher,"  Fig.  235,  an).  Between  the  inner  and  outer 
nasal  process  a  channel-like  depression  thus  extends  on 
each  side  from  the  nose  groove  toward  the  mouth  groove 
(m),  and  this  channel  is,  of  course,  the  same  nasal  furrow 
or  channel  which  we  found  in  the  Shark  (Fig.  231,  r).  As 
the  two  parallel  edges  of  the  inner  and  the  outer  nasal 
processes  bend  towards  each  other  and  coalesce  above  the 
nasal  channel,  the  latter  becomes  a  small  tube-  -the  primitive 
"  nasal  canal."  In  this  stage  of  its  Ontogeny,  therefore,  the 
nose  of  Man  and  of  all  other  Amnion  Animals  consists  of 
two  small  narrow  tubes — the  "  nasal  canals  " — leading  from 
the  outer  surface  of  the  frontal  skin  into  the  simple  pri- 
mitive mouth-cavity.  This  transient  condition  resembles 
the  permanent  condition  of  the  nose  in  Dipneusta  and 
Amphibia.     (Of.  Plate  I.,  Frontispiece,  with  explanation.) 

Specially  significant  in  the  modification  of  the  open  nasal 
channel  into  the  closed  nasal  canal,  is  a  plug-shaped  forma- 
tion, which  extends  from  below  up  to  the  lower  extremities 
of  both  the  nasal  processes  on  each  side,  and  unites  with 
them.  This  is  the  upper  jaw  process  (Figs.  232,  o,  236,  o, 
Plate  I.,  o).  Below  the  mouth  groove  lie  the  gill  arches, 
which  are  separated  from  one  another  by  the  gill  openings 
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(Plates  I.,  VI.,  and  VII.,  k).  The  first  of  these  gill  arches,  at 
present  the  most  interesting  to  us,  which  we  may  call  the 
jaw  arch,  develops  the  jaw-skeleton  of  the  mouth  (Plate  I.,  u). 
A  small  process  first  grows  out  from  the  base  of  the  front 
gill-arch :  this  is  the  upper  jaw  procesa  The  first  gill-arch 
itself  develops  a  cartilage  on  its  inner  side,  called  after  its 
discoverer,  "Meckel's  cartilage,"  on  the  outer  surface  of 
which  the  lower  jaw  forms  (Figs.  232,  u,  236,  u).  The  upper 
jaw  process  forms  the  principal  part  of  the  entire  framework 
of  the  upper  jaw,  viz.,  the  palate  bone  and  the  wing  bone. 
On  its  outer  side  the  upper  jaw  bone,  in  the  narrower  sense, 
afterwards  arises,  while  the  middle  portion  of  the  upper  jaw 
skeleton,  the  twixt  jaw  (intermaxillary  bone)  develops 
from  the  anterior  portion  of  the  frontal  procesa  (See 
development  of  the  face  in  Plate  I.) 

In  the  further  characteristic  development  of  the  face  in 
the  iliree  higher  vertebrate  classes,  the  two  upper  jaw  pro- 
cesses are  of  the  highest  importanca  From  them  proceeds 
the  palate  roof,  the  important  horizontal  partition  which 
grows  into  the  simple  primitive  mouth-cavity,  separating 
it  into  two  quite  distinct  cavitica  The  upper  cavity, 
into  which  the  two  nasal  cavities  open,  now  develops  into 
the  nasal  cavity — a  respiratory  air  passage  and  an  olfactory 
oi^gan.  The  lower  cavity,  on  the  other  hand,  forms,  by  itself, 
the  permanent  secondary  mouth-cavity  (Fig.  237,  m) — the 
digestive  food  passage  and  the  organ  of  taste.  Both  the  upper 
smell  cavity  and  the  lower  taste-cavity  open  at  the  back  into 
the  throat  (jjliarynx).  The  palate  roof,  separating  these  two 
cavities,  is  formed  by  the  coalescence  of  two  lat^^al  portions 
— of  the  horizontal  plates  of  the  two  upper  jaw  processes 
(palate-plates ;  Fig.  237,  p)-     When  these  do  not  perfectly 
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adhere  in  the  middle  line,  the  result  is  a  permanent  longi- 
tudinal cleft,  through  which  there  is  an  open  passage  from 
the  mouth-cavit}^  directly  into  the   nasal  cavity.     The  so- 


FiG.  237.  —  Diagrmnimatic  traneverso  ficction 
througli  the  mouth  and  noso  cavity.  While  the 
palate-platcs  (p)  separate  the  original  moath-caWty 
into  the  lower  secondary  mouth-cavity  (m)  and  the 
up|wr  naaal  cavity,  the  latter  is  parted  by  the  ver- 
tical partition  wall  of  the  nose  (e)  into  two  distinct 
halves  (77,  «).     (After  Gegenbaur.) 


called  "  wolfs  jaws  "  are  thus  caused.  The  "  hare-lip  "  and 
"  split  lip "  is  a  slighter  degree  of  this  arrested  develop- 
ment."® 

Simultaneously  with  the  horizontal  partition  of  the 
palate  roof,  a  vertical  wall  by  which  the  single  nasal  cavity 
is  divided  into  two,  a  right  and  a  left  cavity,  develops 
(Fig.  237,  n,  n).  This  vertical  partition  of  the  nose  (e)  is 
formed  by  the  middle  part  of  the  frontal  process:  above 
this  gives  rise  by  ossification  to  the  vertical  lamella  of  the 
sieve  bone  (cubiform  plate),  and  below  the  great  vertical 
bony  partition  wall — the  "  plough-share  "  (voviei'),  and  in 
front  to  the  twixt-jaw  (os  intei^iaxillare).  Goethe  was 
the  first  to  show  that  in  Man,  just  as  in  all  the  other  Skulled 
Animals,  the  twixt-jaw  appears  as  an  independent  bone 
between  the  two  halves  of  the  upper  jaw.  The  vertical 
partition  wall  of  the  nose  finally  coalesces  with  the  horizontal 
palate  roof.  The  two  nasal  cavities  are  now  as  entirely 
separate  from  one  another  as  from  the  secondary  mouth- 
cavity.  These  three  cavities  open,  however,  at  the  back 
into  the  pharnyx,  or  jaw-cavit}'. 
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The  double-nostrilled  noso  has  now  attained  the  .stnictui-c 
characteristic  of  Man  in  oommon  with  all  other  Mamiuals. 
Its  further  development  is  very  easily  intelligible:  it  is 
limited  to  the  formation  of  internal  and  external  processes 
of  the  walls  of  1k)Ui  nasal  caviUes.  Within  the  cavities 
develop  the  "  noae  shells,"  spongy  bony  structures,  over  whicli 
the  olfactory  mucous  membrane  spreads.  The  first  brain 
nerve,  the  olfactory  nerve,  with  its  delicate  branches,  passes 


Frci.  238,  239.— Dppsr  ptrt  o(  tbe  body  of  %  haman 
lenRth)  dorinir  the  nitb  woek  :  Fiff.  13S,  fmoi  the  left  ■ 
the  front.  Tba  ori|rid  of  the  noue  in  two  iMtml  hmiYrn. 
origiuIlT  MpuMe,  i*  iitill  phunl;  *iaibl».  The  aof  ami 
upper  lip  are  dupropoTtioiiat«lf  gitmt  in  oompariKiii  with 
the  mt  nf  the  ttce,  Mpecikilr  with  the  loiter  lip. 
(After  KolimaD.) 

PlO.  240— PxM  of  a  hnniM  cmbrjo  i,(  eifcht  werki. 
(After  Kcker.)      Cf.  Ftantispieoe,   Plala   I.    Fin.    Hi- 
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from  the  large  brain  through  the  roof  of  both  nasal  cavities 
into  the  cavities,  and  extends  over  the  olfactory  mucous 
membrane.  At  the  same  time,  by  inversion  of  the  nasal 
mucous  membrane,  the  minor  cavities  of  the  nose,  which  are 
afterwards  filled  with  air,  and  which  communicate  directly 
with  the  two  nasal  cavities,  arise  (frontal  cavities,  cavities  of 
the  sphenoid  bone,  jaw  cavities,  etc).  In  this  special  stage 
of  development  they  occur  only  in  Mammals.^^ 

The  external  nose  is  not  developed  until  long  after  all 
these  essential  internal  parts  of  the  olfactory  organ  have 
been  formed.  The  first  trace  in  the  human  embryo  appears 
at  the  end  of  the  second  month  (Figs.  238-240).  Any 
human  embryo  during  the  first  month  shows  that  originaUy 
there  is  no  trace  of  the  external  nose.  It  afterwards  grows 
out  from  the  anterior  nasal  portion  of  the  primitive  skull. 
The  form  of  nose  which  is  characteristic  of  Man  does  not 
appear  till  a  period  far  later.  Much  stress  is  usually 
laid  on  the  shape  of  the  external  nose  as  a  noble  organ, 
occurring  exclusively  in  Man;  but  there  are  Apes  which 
have  very  human  noses,  as,  for  instance,  the  Nosed  Ape 
already  mentioned.  On  the  other  hand,  the  external  nose, 
the  fine  shape  of  which  is  so  extremely  important  to  the 
beauty  of  the  facial  structure,  possesses  in  certain  inferior 
races  of  Man  a  shape  anything  biit  beautiful.  In  most 
Apes  the  external  structure  of  the  nose  remains  undeveloped. 
Especially  remarkable  is  the  important  fact  already  cited 
that  it  is  only  in  the  Apes  of  the  Old  World,  in  the  Cata- 
rhines,  that  the  nasal  partition  wall  (septum)  remains  as 
small  as  it  is  in  Man ;  in  Apes  of  the  New  World  it  widens 
considerably  at  the  base,  so  that  the  nostrils  open  outwards 
Tlatyrhini,  p.  176). 
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Human  Nosk. 

Firtt  Stfige :  No9t  €j  the  earlier  Primitive  Fithet, 

The  nose  ii  formed  by  a  pair  of  simple  skiD-groores  (nose-pits)  io  the 
rater  snrfooe  of  the  bead  (like  those  which  are  now  permaneotljr  retained 
by  the  lower  Selachians). 

Second  Stage  :  Noee  of  the  nKtre  recent  Primitive  Piehee. 

Each  of  the  two  blind  nasal  groores  becomes  connected  by  a  farrow 
(nasal -furrow)  with  one  end  of  the  month  (as  is  jet  permanently  the  case  in 
the  higher  Selachians). 

Third  Stage :  Noee  of  the  DipneutteL 

The  two  nasal  farrows  change,  in  consequence  of  the  coalescence  of  their 
edges,  into  closed  canals  (primary  nose-canals),  which  open  at  their  front 
ends,  within  the  soft  edges  of  the  lip,  into  the  primary  month-carity ;  as  is 
yet  permanently  the  case  in  the  Dtpneusta  and  the  earlier  lower  Amphibia 
(Sotoifremchia), 

Fourth  Stage :  Noee  of  Amphtlfia, 

The  inner  openings  of  the  nasal  canals  penetrate  farther  back  into  the 
primary  month .carity,  so  that  they  are  snrronnded  by  hard  bony  portions  of 
the  jaw  (as  is  yet  permanently  the  case  in  the  higher  Amphibia). 

Fifth  Stage  x  Noee  of  the  Protamnia. 

The  primitive  month-carity,  into  which  both  nasal  canals  open,  separstrs, 
in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  a  horisontal  partition  (the  palate-rooO» 
into  an  upper  nasal  cavity  and  a  lower  (secondary)  mouth.caTity.  The 
formation  of  the  spongy  bones  of  the  noee  commences  (as  in  the  earlier 
Amnion  Animals). 

Sufth  Stage :  Noee  q/*  the  earlier  Mammafe, 

The  simple  nose-carity  separates,  in  consequence  of  tlie  derolo^ment  of 
a  vertical  petition  wall  (the  "plough,*'  vomer)^  into  two  distinct  nos<>'Cayities, 
each  of  which  is  oconpied  by  one  of  the  nasal  canals  (as  is  yet  the  case  in  all 
Mammals).     The  spongy  nose-bones  differentiate. 

Seventh  Stage :  Noee  of  the  fmnre  recent  MammaU, 

Within  both  noee-caTities  the  development  of  the  spongy  bones  proceeds 
fn/ther,  and  an  external  nose  begins  to  form. 

Eighth  Stage  :  Noee  q/*  the  Catarhine  Apee. 

The  internal  and  the  extomal  noee  attain  the  full  deyelopment  f»s* 
jloairelT  oharacteristio  of  Catarhine  Apes  aad  of  Man. 


2  so 


THE   EVOLUTION   OF  MAN. 


The  history  of  the  development  of  the  eye  is  eciually 
remarkable  and  instructive.  For  althougli  the  eye,  owing 
to  its  exquisite  optical  arrangement  and  wonderful  struc- 
ture, is  one  of  the  most  complex  and  most  nicely  adapted 
organs,  yet  it  develops,  without  a  preconceived  design,  from 
a  very  simple  rudiment  in  the  outer  skin-covering. 


ti 


Fio.  241. — The  human  eye  in  transverse  section:  a,  protective  membrane 
{sclerotica) ;  6,  horn  membrane  {cornea) ;  c,  enter  membrane  {conjunctiva) ; 
d,  circular  veins  of  iris;  c,  vascular  membrane  {c}iornidea)\  /,  ciliary- 
muscle  ;  <7,  corona  ciliaris ;  A,  rainbow  membrane  {iris) ;  t,  optic  nerve 
(n.  opticus)  ;  k,  anterior  limit  of  the  retina;  I,  cr3rstalline  lens  {lens  crystaU 
Una);  w,  inner  cover  of  the  horn  membrane  (water  membrane,  membrana 
Deacemeti);  n,  pigment  membrane  (pigmentosa)',  o,  retina ;  p,  **petits-CAna\-/* 
Qt  yellow  spot  of  the  retina.     (After  Helmholtz.) 

When  fully  developed,  the  human  eye  is  a  globular 
capsule  (the  eyeball,  buUms,  Fig.  241).      This  lies  in  the 
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bony  orbit  of  the  skull,  surrounded,  by  protective  fat  and 
by  motor   muscles.      The  greater  part  of  this  eyeball   is 
occupied  by  a  semi-fluid,   clear  gelatinous  substance,  the 
vitreous    body    (corpna    vitreum).     The    crystalline    lens 
(Fig.  241,  Q  is  embedded  in  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
vitreous  body.     It  is  a  lentil-shaped,  bi-convex,  transparent 
body — the  most  important  of  the  light-refracting  media  of 
the  eye.     Among  these  media  is,  in  addition  to  the  lens 
and  vitreous  body,  the  aqueous  humour  {humor  aqueus,  at 
m,  in  Fig.  24>1),  in  front  of  the  lens.     These  three  pellucid, 
light-refracting  media — the   vitreous  body,  the  crystalline 
lens,  and  the  aqueous  humour — by  which  the  rays  of  light, 
incident  on  the  eye,  are  refracted  and  concentrated,  are 
enclosed  in  a  firm  globular  capsule  consisting  of  several 
diflferent  membranes,  comparable  with  the  concentriS  layers 
of  an  onion.     The  outer  and  thickest  of  these  forms  the 
White  protective  membrane  of  the  eye  (sclerotica,  a).     It 
consists  of  firm,  compact  white  connective  tissu&     In  front 
of  the  lens  a  circular,  very  convex,  transparent  plate,  re- 
sembling a  watch  glass,  is  inserted  in  the  white  protective 
membrane ;   this  is  the  homy  membrane  (cornea,  b).    On 
its  outer  surface  the  homy  membrane  is  covered  by  a  very 
thin   coating  of  outer  skin   (epidermis) ;   this  coating  is 
called  the  connecting  membrane  (conjuTtdiva) ;  it  extends 
from  the  homy  membrane  over  the  inner  surface  of  both 
eyelids — the  upper  and  lower  folds  of  skin  which  on  dosing 
the  eyes  are  drawn   together   over  them.     At  the  inner 
comer  of  our  eye  there  is,  as  a  sort  of  nidimcntary  organ, 
the  remnant  of  a  third  (inner)  eyelid,  which,  as  the  "  nic- 
titating   membrane,"    is   highly   developed    in    the    lower 
Vertebrates  (vol.  i.  p.  1 10).    Below  the  upper  eyelid  are  lodged 
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the  tear-glands,  the  secretion  of  which  keeps  the  surface 
of  the  eye  smooth  and  clean. 

Directly  under  the  protective  membrane  is  a  delicate 
dark-red,  highly  vascular  membrane,  the  vascular  mem 
brane  (choraidea,  c),  and  within  this  the  retina  (o),  which 
is  a  dilatation  of  the  optic  nerve  (i).  This  latter  is  the 
second  brain  nerve.  It  extends  from  the  "centre  of  sight" 
(the  second  brain-bladder)  to  the  eye,  penetrates  the  outer 
coats  of  this,  and  then  extends,  as  the  retina,  between  the 
vascular  membrane  (choroided)  and  the  vitreous  body 
(oorpvs  vUreum).  Between  the  retina  and  the  vascular 
membrane  lies  another  very  delicate  membrane,  which 
is  commonly,  but  wrongly,  considered  as  part  of  the  latter. 
This  is  the  black  pigment  membrane  {pigmentosa,  lamina 
pigm^nti,  n),  or  the  "black  carpet"  (tapetwm  nigrum). 
It  consists  of  a  single  layer  of  beautiful  hexagonal  cells 
accurately  joined  together  and  filled  with  black  pigment 
giunules.  This  pigment  membrane  lines,  not  only  the  inner 
surface  of  the  actual  vascular  membrane,  but  also  the  pos- 
terior surface  of  its  anterior  muscular  prolongation,  which, 
as  a  circular  ring-like  membrane,  covers  the  edge  of  the  lens, 
and  prevents  the  penetration  of  lateral  raya  This  is  the 
well-known  "rainbow  membrane"  (iris,  A),  which  is  differently 
coloured  in  different  persons  (blue,  gray,  brown,  etc.).  This 
'•  rainbow  membrane "  is  the  limit  towards  the  front  of 
the  vascular  membrane.  The  round  hole  in  the  iris  is  the 
pupil,  through  which  the  rays  of  light  pass  into  the  interior 
of  the  eye.  Where  the  iris  proceeds  from  the  edge  of  the 
actual  vascular  membrane,  the  latter  is  much  thickened  and 
forms  a  beautiful  ciliated  crown  (corona  cUiaris,  g),  which 
surrounds  the  edge  of  the  lens  with  about  seventy  large, 
and  many  smaller  rays. 
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In  the  embryo  of  Man,  as  in  that  of  all  other  Amphi- 
rhina,  two  pear-shaped  vesicles  grow  out  laterally,  at  a  very 
early  period,  from  the  foremost  part  of  the  first  brain 
bladder  (Fig.  223,  a,  p.  218).  These  bladder-like  protuberances 
are  the  primary  eye-vesicles.  At  first  they  are  directed 
outward  and  forward,  but  they  soon  make  their  way  further 
downward,  so  that  after  the  specialization  of  the  five  brain- 
bladders,  they  lie  at  the  base  of  the  twixt-brain.  The 
internal  spaces  vrithin  the  two  pear-shaped  vesicles,  which 
soon  attain  a  considerable  size,  communicate  through  their 
hollow  stalks  with  the  cavity  of  the  twixt-brain.  Their 
outer  covering  is  formed  by  the  outer  skin-covering  (horn- 
plate  and  leather-plate).  Where,  on  each  side,  the  latter 
comes  directly  in  contact  with  the  most  curved  portion  of 
the  primary  eye-vesicles,  a  thickening  (l)  arises,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  groove-like  indentation  (o)  in  the  horn-plate 
(Fig.  242, 1).  This  groove,  which  we  will  call  the  lens  groove, 
changes  into  a  closed  sac,  the  thick- walled  lens  vesicle  (2, 2), 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  edges  of  the  groove  coalesce  above 


Fi«.  242. — Eye  of  an  embfjonio  Chiok  'n  longitudloal  Motion  (1,  of  a 
g«rm  after  tiity-fire  honn  of  inoabatioo  {  2,  of  a  tomewhat  older  gem ; 
8,  of  a  germ  foor  dajs  old) :  h,  born-plate  t  o,  len«  groove ;  I,  lent  (in  1, 
it  siOl  forms  part  of  the  epidermis,  while  io  2  and  3  it  has  separated) ;  m, 
thiokening  of  the  horn-plate  at  the  point  from  whioh  the  lens  separated  i 
jlf  Titftoos  bodjr ;  r,  retina;  u,  pigment  membrane.    (After  Hsmalr) 
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it.  Exactly  as  the  medullary  tube  originally  separates  from 
the  outer  germ-layer  does  this  lens-sac  separate  from  the 
horn-plate,  in  which  it  originated.  The  space  within  this 
sac  is  afterwards  entirely  filled  by  the  cells  of  its  thick  wall, 
and  the  solid  crystalline  lens  is  thus  formed.  The  latter  is, 
therefore,  purely  a  formation  of  the  epidermia  Together  with 
the  lens  the  small  fragment  of  the  leather-plate  (corium) 
lying  below  the  lens  separates  from  the  outer  skin-covering. 
This  small  piece  of  the  leather-skin  very  soon  forms  a  highly 
vascular  sac  round  the  lens  (capsula  vascvXoM,  lemtis). 
Its  anterior  portion  at  first  covers  the  pupillary  orifice,  and 
is  then  known  as  the  pupillary  membrane  (jrieThbra/na 
pupiUaris).  Its  back  portion  of  the  same  membrane  is  called 
the  "membrana  capstUo-pupillaria*'  This  "vascular  lens 
capsule,  which  merely  serves  to  nourish  the  growing  lens," 
afterwards  entirely  disappears.  The  later,  permanent  lens 
capsule  contains  no  vessels,  and  is  a  structureless  secretion 
of  the  lens  cells. 

As  the  lens  thus  separates  from  the  hom-plate  and 
grows  inward,  it  must  necessarily  indent  the  adjoining 
primary  eye-vesicles  from  without  (Fig.  2452,  1-3).  This 
process  may  be  compared  to  the  invei*sion  of  the  germ-mem- 
brane vesicle  (blastvla),  which  in  the  Amphioxus  and  in 
many  low  animals  gives  rise  to  the  gastrula  (voL  i.  p.  192).  In 
both  instances  the  inversion  of  one  side  of  the  closed  vesicle 
proceeds  until  finally  the  inner,  inverted  portion  touches  the 
outer,  uninverted  portion  of  the  wall  of  the  vesicle,  so  that 
the  cavity  disappear.  Just  as  in  the  gastrula  the  former 
part  changes  into  the  intestinal  layer  (entoderma),  and 
the  latter  into  the  skin-layer  (exoderma),  so  in  the  inverted 
primary  eye-vesicle  the  retina  develops  from  the  former 
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(inner)  part  (Fig.  242,  r),  and  the  black  pigment  membrane 
(tc;)  from  the  latter  (the  outer,  uninverted  part).  The  hollow 
■talk  of  the  primary  eye-vesicle  changes  into  the  optic 
nerve. 

The  lens  (Q  which  enacts  so  important  a  part  in  this 
inverting  process  of  the  primary  eye-vesicle,  lies  at  first 
directly  upon  its  inverted  part^  that  is,  on  the  retina  (r). 
Very  soon,  however,  the  two  separate,  a  new  body,  the 
vitreous  body  (corpus  vUreum,  gl),  coming  in  between  them. 
While  the  lens- sac  is  detaching  itself,  and  the  primary  eye- 
vesicle  is  being  inverted  from  without^  another  inversion 
simultaneously  proceeds  from  beneath — from  the  superficial 
portion  of  the  skin-fibrous  layer,  t.€.,  from  the  leather-plate 
of  the  head.  At  the  back  of  the  lens  and  below  it,  a  ledge-like 
process  of  tiie  leather-plate  arises  (Fig.  243,  g),  which  inverts 
the  primary  eye-vesicle  (now  shaped  like  a  cup)  from  below, 
and  presses  in  between  the  lens  (Q  and  the  retina  (r) 
Thus  the  primary  eye-vesicle  assumes  the  form  of  a  hood. 
The  opening  of  this  hood,  answering  to  the  face,  is  covered 
by  the  lens;  but  the  opening,  through  which  the  neck 
would  pass,  answers  to  the  indentation  through  which  the 
leather-skin  passes  in  between  the  lens  and  the  retina  (the 
inner  wall  of  the  hood).  The  space  within  this  secondary 
oye-vosicle  is  almost  filled  by  the  vitreous  body,  which 
answers  to  the  head  wrapped  in  this  hood.  The  liood  itself 
is,  properly  speaking,  double :  the  inner  hood  itself  is  the 
retina,  and  the  outer  one,  directly  surrounding  the  former, 
is  the  pigment  membrane.  The  comparison  with  a  hood 
renders  this  process  of  inversion,  which  is  sometimes  hard 
to  explain,  more  clearly  understood.  The  rudiment  of  the 
vitreous  body  (corpus  vitreum)  is  at  first  very  inoon- 
50 
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giderable  (Fig.  243,  g),  and  the  retina  disproportionally 
thick.  As  the  former  expands,  the  latter  becomes  much 
thinner,  till  at  last  the  retina  appears  only  as  a  veiy  delicate 


primary  eycreiiole)  g  a,  pig-inaut 
lamolla  of  th«  same);  ^,  iDLermodii 
pigmeDt  mombraue  (remnant  of  tlie 


Fia.  243.— EoriioQtal  traiurenc 

■ection  through  the  «je  of  »  hninkD 
embryo  of  foar  weeks  i  100  timei 
onioned  (after  KoeUiker) :  t,  leoi 
(the  duk  wall  of  which  ii  eqniJ  to 
the  diajnel«r  of  the  central  cavity)  i 
g,  Titraoui  body  (oonaected  with  the 
Icathsr-plate  by  a  atatic,  f')  i  v,  warn- 
cdIbt  loop  (penetrating  tliroagh  the 
Bt&lk  (;')  into  the  ritrcoiiB  body  be- 
hind the  lena))  r,  retina  (inner, 
thicker,  inTerted  lamella  of  the 
icmbrano  (onter,  thinner,  nninverted 
«  apnea  between  tba  retina  and  the 
avity  of  the  primary  eye-Te*ic4e). 


coat  of  the  tliick,  almost  globular  vitreous  body,  which  fills 
the  greater  part  of  the  secondary  eye-vesicle.  The  outer 
layer  of  the  vitreous  body  changes  into  a  highly  vascular 
capsule,  the  vessels  of  which  afterwards  disappear. 

The  slit-like  passage  through  which  tiie  rudiment  of  the 
vitreous  body  grows  from  below  in  between  the  lens  and 
the  retina,  of  course  causes  a  break  in  the  retina  and  the 
pigment-membrane.  This  break,  which  appears  on  the  inner 
surface  of  the  vascular  membrane  as  a  colourless  streak,  has 
been  inaptly  called  the  choroidal  cleft,  though  the  true 
vascular  membrane  is  not  cleft  at  all  at  this  point  (Fig. 
iSi,  sp,  235,  sp,  p.  243).  A  thin  process  of  the  vitreous  body 
passes  inward  on  the  under  surface  of  the  optic  nerve,  which 
it  inverts  in  the  same  way  as  the  primary  eye-vesicle  was 
inverted.     The  hollow  cylindiical  optic  nerve  (the  stalk  of 
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the  primary  eye-vesicle)  is  thus  transformed  into  a  channel, 
opening  downward  The  inverted  lower  surface  attaches 
itself  to  the  uninverted  upper  surface  of  the  hollow  stalk,  so 
that  the  hollow  space  within  the  stalk,  forming  the  com- 
munication  between  the  cavity  of  the  twixt-brain  and  of 
the  primary  eye-vesicle,  now  disappeara  The  two  edges 
of  the  channel  now  grow  downward  toward  each  other, 
enclose  the  band-like  process  of  the  leather-plate,  and 
coalesce  beneath  it  Thus  this  process  now  lies  within  the 
axis  of  the  solid  .secondary  optic  nerva  It  develops  into 
a  cord  of  connective  tissue  carrying  the  central  blood-vessel 
of  the  retina  {vaaa  centralia  retvnce). 

An  entirely  fibrous  covering,  the  fibrous  capsule  of  the 
eye,  now  finally  forms  round  the  outside  of  the  secondary 
eye-vesicle  and  its  stalk  (the  secondary  optic  nerve).  It 
originates  from  the  head-plate,  from  that  part  of  the  skin- 
fibrous  layer  which  immediately  encloses  the  eye-vesicle. 
This  fibrous  covering  takes  the  form  of  a  completely-closed 
globular  sac,  which  surrounds  the  whole  ball  of  the  eye,  and 
on  the  outer  side  of  this,  grows  in  between  the  lens  and  the 
horn-plate.  The  globular  wall  of  the  capsule  soon  separates, 
by  fission  of  the  surface,  into  two  distinct  membranes.  The 
inner  membrane  becomes  the  choroidea,  or  vascular  layer  ; 
in  front  it  forms  the  ciliated  cruwn  (corona  ciliaris)  and 
the  iris.  The  outer  membrane,  on  the  other  hand,  becomes 
the  white  enveloping,  or  protective  membrane  (sclerotioa), 
and,  in  front,  forms  the  transparent  homy  membrane 
(comea).  The  rudiments  of  all  the  essential  parts  of  the 
eye  are  now  formed,  and  its  further  development  is  only  in 
details,  in  the  complex  diflferentiation  and  combination  of 
the  several  parta. 
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The  most  important  fact  in  thid  remarkable  process  of 
eye-development  is  the  circumstance  that  the  optic  nerve, 
the  retina,  and  the  pigment-membrane  originate  from  a 
part  of  the  brain,  from  a  protuberance  of  the  twixt-brain, 
while  the  crystalline  lens,  the  most  important  refracting 
medium,  develops  from  the  outer  skin  (epidermis).  From 
the  outer  skin — the  homy  lamina — originates  also  the 
delicate  connecting  membrane  (conjuTicUva)  which  after- 
wards envelopes  the  outer  surface  of  the  eyeball  The  tear- 
glands  proceed,  as  branched  processes,  from  the  conjunctiva 
(Fig.  214,  p.  202).  All  the  other  parts  of  the  eye  originate 
from  the  skin-fibrous  layer;  the  vitreous  body  and  the 
vascular  lens-capsule  from  the  leather-plate,  the  choroid 
coat  with  the  iris,  and  the  protective  membrane  (sclerotica) 
with  the  homy  membrane  (cornea)  from  the  head-plates. 

The  outer  protective  organs  for  the  eye,  the  eyelids,  are 
merely  simple  folds  of  skin^  which,  in  the  human  embryo, 
appear  in  the  third  month.  In  the  fourth  month  the  upper 
eyelid  adheres  to  the  lower,  and  the  eye  then  remains 
covered  by  them  till  birth.  (Plate  VII.  Fig  M  ill.,  R  IIL, 
etc)  The  two  eyelids  usually  again  separate  shortly  before 
birth,  but  sometimes  not  tiU  after.  Our  skulled  ancestors 
had,  in  addition  to  these,  a  third  eyelid,  the  nictitating 
membrane,  which  was  drawn  over  the  eye  from  the  inner 
comer.  Many  Primitive  Fishes  (Seladdi)  and  Amnion 
Animals  yet  retain  this.  In  Apes  and  in  Man  it  has  atrophied, 
and  only  a  small  remnant  of  it  exists  in  the  inner  comer  of 
the  eye  as  the  "  crescent-shaped  fold,*'  as  a  useless  **  mdi- 
mentary  organ."  (C£  vol  L  p.  109.)  Apes  and  Man  have 
also  lost  the  "  Harder  gland,'*  opening  below  the  nictitating 
membrane,  which  appears  in  other  Mammals,  and  in  Bird% 
Reptiles,  and  Amphibians. 
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The  ear  of  Vertebrates  develops  in  many  important 
points  similarly  to  the  eye  and  nose,  but  yet  in  other 
respecta  very  differently.'™  The  or^n  of  hearing  of  the 
developed  human  being  resembles  that  of  other  Uammals 
in  all  essential  particulars,  and  is  especially  similar  to  that  of 
Apes.  As  in  the  latter,  it  coasists  of  two  principal  parts,  an 
apparatus  for  the  conveyance  of  sound  (external  and  middle 
ear)  and  an  apparatus  for  producing  the  sensation  of  sound 
(internal  ear).    The  out«r  ear  opens  in  the  car-shell  (concka 


Fie.  S44. — Anditorj  urgsn  of  m&n  (Isfl  oar,  seen  from  tbe  fronts  oktnru 
■1m)  :  a,  esr-Bhell :  h,  external  caT-oaiml ;  c,  drum,  or  tympanic  DiE.iabrane : 
diOkVitj  of  dram;  b,  ear-trampet;  /,g,  fi,  Ihe  tbi'eo  oar  Iranelet*  (/,  hnmmer; 
f,  aiiTil  ;  h,  stirrup)  g  i,  ear-ponoli  (ufncului)  i  Ic,  the  three  semi-oirculai 
Mnals ;  I,  ear-sao  {foentltu}  ;  m,  bdiuI  (coehha) ;  n,  auditor;  nerve. 

aurie),  situated  at  the  side  of  the  head  (Fig.  224<,  a).  From 
this  the  outer  ear-canal,  which  is  usually  about  an  inch  long, 
leada  to  the  inside  of  the  head  (6).     The  inner  end  of  this 
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tube  IB  cloned  by  the  well-known  tympanic  membrane 
or  drum  (tympanum) ;  a  thin  membrane  of  oval  form  (0), 
placed  in  a  vertical  position,  but  slightly  inclined.  This 
membrane  separates  the  outer  ear-canal  from  the  so-called 
cavity  of  the  drum  (cavum  tympani).  This  is  a  small 
cavity  enclosed  in  the  petrous  part  of  the  temporal  bone, 
which  is  filled  with  air  and  connected  by  a  special  tube  with 
the  mouth -cavity.  This  tube  is  somewhat  longer,  but  much 
narrower  than  the  outer  ear-canal;  it  leads  inward  and 
forward  in  an  oblique  direction  from  the  inside  wall  of  the 
tympanum  and  opens  behind  the  inner  nostrils  (or  Choana) 
into  the  upper  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  throat  (pharynx). 
This  canal  is  called  the  Eustachian  tube  (tuba  Eiistachii), 
It  equalizes  the  pressure  of  the  air  in  the  tympanic 
cavity,  and  the  outer  atmospheric  air  which  enters  by 
the  ear  canal.  Both  the  Eustachian  tube  and  the  tjnnpanic 
cavity  are  lined  by  a  thin,  mucous  membrane,  which 
is  a  direct  continuation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
throat  Within  the  tympanic  cavity  are  the  three  bonelets 
of  the  ear,  which,  from  their  characteristic  shape,  are  called 
the  hammer,  the  anvil,  and  the  stirrup  (Fig.  244  /,  g,  h). 
The  hammer  (/)  lies  furthest  outward,  just  within  the 
tympanic  membrane;  the  anvil  (g)  is  wedged  in  between 
the  two  others,  above  the  hammer,  and  further  in  than  the 
hammer ;  and,  lastly,  the  stirrup  (h)  lies  next  to  the  anvil 
toward  the  inside,  and  touches  with  its  base  the  outer  wall 
of  the  internal  ear,  or  the  auditory  sac.  All  these  parta  of 
the  middle  and  external  ear  belong  to  the  sound-conducting 
apparatus.  Their  principal  office  is  to  convey  the  waves  of 
sound  from  without  through  the  thick  side-wall  of  the  head, 
to  the  internal  ear.    In  Fishes  these  parts  are  entirely  unre- 
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presented.     In  them,  the  sound-waves  are  conveyed  directly 
through  the  wall  of  the  head  itself  to  the  internal  ear. 

The  inner  apparatus,  that  which  produces  the  sensatiou 
of  sound,  receiving  the  sound-waves  thus  conveyed  to  it, 
consists  in  Man,  as  in  all  other  Vertebrates  (with  the  single 
exception  of  the  Amphioxus),  of  a  closed  auditory  sac  filled 
with  fluid,  and  of  an  auditory  nerve,  the  ends  of  which  are 
distributed  over  the   wall  of  this  sac.    The  vibrations  of 
the  waves  of  sound  are  conveyed  by  that  medium  to  these 
nerve-ends.      In  the    auditory  fluid  (cTuiolymph),  which 
fills  the  labyrinth,  and  opposite  the  places  at  which  the 
auditory  nerves  enter,  are  some  small  stones,   composed 
of  a  mass  of  microscopic  calcareous  crystals  (otoliths).    The 
organs  of  hearing  of  most  Invertebrates  have  essentially 
the  same  construction.    In  them,  also,  it  usually  consists  of 
a  closed  sac  filled  with  fluid,  containing  otoliths,  and  having 
the  auditory  nerve  distributed  over  its  wall     But  while  in 
Invertebrates  the  auditory  vesicle  is  usually  of  a  very 
simple  spherical  or  oval  form,  in  all  Amphirhina,  on  the 
contrary,  that  is,  in  all  Vertebrates  above  the  Fishes  up  to 
Man,  it  is  distinguished  by  a  very  characteristic  and  singular 
form  known  as  the  auditory  labjrrinth.     This  thin  membra- 
nous labyrinth  is  enclosed  in  a  bony  envelope  of  the  same 
form,  the  osseous  labyrinth  (Fig.  245),  which  lies  within  the 
petrous  bone  of  the  skulL    The  labyrinth  in  all  Amphirhina 
is  divided  into  two  sacs.     The  larger  sac  is  called  the 
auditory  pouch  (viricvZua),  and  has  three  curved  appendages, 
called  the  semi-circular  canals  (c,  d,  e) ;  the  smaller  sac  is 
called  the  auditory  sac  (sacculits),  and  is  connected  with  a 
peculiar  appendage,  which  in  Man  and  the  higher  Mammals 
is  distinguished  by  a  spiral  form,  like  the  shell  of  a  snail,  and 
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hence  ia  called  the  "  snail "  (oochUa,  b).  On  the  thin  wall 
of  this  delicate  membranous  labyrinth,  the  auditory  nerve, 
which  passes  from  the  afler-brain  to  the  labyrinth,  is  dift> 
tributed  in  a  very  complex  manner.  It  divides  into  two 
main  branches,  the  nerve  of  the  cochlea,  and  the  nerve  o( 
vestibule,  for  the  remaining  part  of  the  labyrinth.  The 
former  seems  specially  to  determine  the  quality  of  the  sound 
heard,  the  latter  its  quantity.    The  nerve  of  the  cochlea 


Fio.  146. — ^Tha  bony  labyrinili  of  the  bmmA 
(left  side):  a,  VMtiboIet  6^  ooeblcat  ^  ii|>per  mtaU 
oinmlar  oaiudt   ^  posterior    Mmi-ciroolftr  canal  t  «, 
cater  temi circular  oanal  t  ft/§n»$tra  9vaU$  ;  g,  ftnestm 
rohmda.    (From  Mejar.) 

tells  US  the  pitch  and  quality  of  sounds,  the  nerve  of  the 
vestibule  their  strength. 

The  first  rudiment  of  this  extremely  complex  organ  of 
hearing  is  very  simple  in  the  human  embryo,  as  in  those 
of  all  other  Skulled  Animals  (Oraniota) ;  it  is  a  groove-like 
depression  of  the  outer  skin  (epidermia).  At  the  back  of  the 
head,  near  the  afler-brain,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  second 
gill-opening,  a  little  wart-like  thickening  of  the  horn-plate 
arises  on  each  side  (Figs.  246,  A,  fl ;  248,  g).  This  deepens 
into  a  smaU  groove,  and  separates  from  the  outer-skin,  just 
as  does  the  lens  of  the  eya  (C£  p.  253.)  A  small  vesicle 
filled  with  fiuid,  the  primitive  ear-vesicle,  ia  thus  formed 
on  each  side,  immediately  below  the  horn-plate  of  the  back 
part  of  the  head ;  this  is  also  called  the  "  primary  laby- 
rinih  "  (Plates  VI.  and  VIL).  As  this  separates  from  itc 
original  site,  the  horn-plate,  and  grows  inward  and  down- 
ward in  the  skuU,  it  changes  fi-om  a  globular  to  a  pear- 
shaped  form  (Figs.  246,  B,  Iv ;  249,  o).    The  outer  part  has 
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elongated  into  a  thin  stalk,  which  at  first  opens  outward  in 
a  narrow  canal.    (Cf.  Fig.  137./,  vol  i.  p.  382.)   This  is  called 

theappendageof  the  labyrinth recesffusJad^rinf/ii,  Fig.  24C,ir). 


Fio.  246.— Developtnent  of  the  ear.tHibyriTith  of  a.  Chick,  in  five  oon- 
socative  Glagea  {A-E)  (croBS-BGotioiu  tbroogb  ths  cadimeotary  akall):  ft, 
uta-gTooyo ;  Iv,  au-.Teaicle  ;  Ir,  labyrinth  ftppendage ;  f-,  mdimeat  of  the 
ooohlea  1  ctp,  hind  aemi-circular  canal;  ci«,  outer  semi-circalar  canal ; 
JT,  JDgnlar  vein.     (After  Reiaaner.) 

FTC9.  £47,  248.— Head  of  an  embiyonioChiclc,  on  the  third  day  of  incQba- 
tioo:  247  in  front,  248  from  ths  right  i  n,  mdimeDtarj  Doae  (olfactorj 
groove) ;  i,  rndimentary  eye  (ocnlar  groove)  ;  g,  rudimentary  ear  (auditory 
groove)  i  v,  fore-brain  ;  gl,  eye-alit ;  o,  procesa  of  the  apper  jaw  j  u,  process 
of  the  lower  jaw  of  the  Brst  gill.arch.    (After  Eoellikor.) 

Fio.  243.— Primitive  brain  of  homan  embryo  of  four  weeka,  in  vertical 
cectioQ,  and  the  left  half  observed  from  within :  v,  z,  m,  h,  n,  the  five  grooves  of 
the  eknll  cavity  in  which  the  five  brain  bladders  are  sitnated  {fore,  twixt, 
mid,  hind,  and  after  brains)  ;  o,  primary,  pear-shaped  auditory  vesicle 
(showing  through);  a,  eye  (showing  through);  no,  optic  nerve;  p,  canal  ol 
tfaebypophjsis;  I,  central  skall-piecea.     (From  Koelliker.l 
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In  lower  Vertebrates,  this  develops  into  a  peculiar  cavity 
filled  with  calcareous  crystals,  which  in  some  Primitive 
Fishes  (Selachvi)  remains  permanently  open,  and  open^ 
above  on  the  skull  (dtustua  endolymphaticus).  In  Mam* 
mals,  on  the  contrary,  the  appendage  of  the  labyrinth 
atrophies.  In  these,  it  is  of  interest  only  as  a  rudimentary 
organ,  which  has  no  longer  any  physiological  significance. 
Its  useless  remnant  traverses  the  osseous  wall  of  the  petrous 
bone  in  the  form  of  a  narrow  canal,  and  is  called  the  aque- 
duct of  the  vestibule  (aqtuBductus  vestibuli). 

Only  the  inner  and  lower  part  (extended  like  a  bladder) 
of  the  detached  ear-vesicle  develops  into  the  differentiated 
and  extremely  complex  structure  which  is  afterwards  known 
as  the  "  secondary  labyrinth."  This  vesicle  separates  at  a 
very  early  stage  into  an  upper,  larger  section,  and  a  lower, 
smaller  section.  The  former  gives  rise  to  the  ear-pouch 
(utricvluB)  with  the  three  semi-circular  canals;  from  the 
latter  proceeds  the  ear-sac  (eaoculus)  with  the  ''snail" 
(coddea.  Fig.  246,  c).  The  three  semi-circular  canals 
originate  as  simple  pocket-like  processes  from  the  ear- 
pouch  (Fig.  246,  E,  cse  and  csp).  In  the  centre  of  each  of 
these  processes,  the  two  walls  coalesce,  and  separate  them- 
selves from  the  utricle,  while  their  extremities  still  commu- 
nicate with  its  cavity.  In  all  Double-nostrils  (Amphirhifia) 
there  are  three  semi-circular  canals,  as  in  Man,  while  of  the 
Of clostomi  the  Lampreys  have  but  two,  and  the  Myxinoides 
but  one  (p.  103).  The  highly-developed  stnicture  of  the 
"snail**  (cochlea),  which  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  and 
admirable  products  of  adaptation  in  the  mammalian  body, 
originally  develops  very  simply  as  a  bottle-like  process 
Trom  the  ear-sac  (9aecul%u),      Am  Haase  has  shown,  the 
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various  stages  in  its  ontogenetic  development  still  exist 
permanently  side  by  side  in  the  ranks  of  the  lower  Verte- 
brates.^^ Even  in  Monotremes  the  snail-like  spiral  curving 
of  the  cochlea  is  not  present ;  it  is  exclusively  characteristic 
of  the  other  Mammals  and  Man. 

The  auditory  nerve  (nervua  CLCusticua),  or  the  eighth 
brain-nerve,— one  of  the  main  branches  of  which  distributes 
itself  over  the  ''snail"  {cochlea),  the  other  over  the  other 
parta  of  the  labyrinth, — ^is,  as  Qegenbaur  has  shown,  the 
sensory  dorsal  branch  of  a  spinal  brain-nerve,  the  motor 
ventral  branch  of  which  is  the  motor  nerve  of  the  facia] 
muscles  {nervus  fadaZis).  Phylogenetically  it  has,  there- 
fore, originated  from  an  ordinary  skin-nerve,  and  is,  conse- 
quently, of  wholly  different  origin  from  the  optic  and 
olfactory  nerves,  which  represent  the  two  direct  processes 
of  the  brain.  In  this  respect  the  organ  of  hearing  differs 
essentially  from  the  organs  of  sight  and  of  smelL  The 
auditory  nerve  originates  from  the  cells  of  the  head-plate ; 
therefore,  from  the  skin-fibrous  layer.  From  this  also 
develop  all  the  membranous,  cartilaginous,  and  bony  cover- 
ings of  the  ear-labyrinth. 

The  development  of  the  apparatus  for  the  conveyance  of 
sound,  situated  in  the  middle  and  external  ear  of  Mammals, 
is  entirely  distinct  from  that  of  the  apparatus  of  auditory 
sensation.  It  must  be  regarded,  phylogenetically  as  well  aft 
ontogenetically,  as  an  independent,  secondary  formation, 
which  only  afterwards  connects  itself  with  the  primary 
Internal  ear.  Its  development  is,  however,  not  less  in- 
teresting, and  is  equally  clearly  explained  by  Comparative 
Anatomy.  In  all  Fishes,  and  in  the  yet  lower  Vertebrates, 
there  is  no  special  apparatus  for  the  conveyance  of  soimdl. 


(    ^(^7    ) 
TABLE    XXXII. 

STVrCMATlC   SUHVBT    OP   Tnt    ClIIBP   StaOBS    in   TBB    DeTELOPMBNT 

Of  ruB  Human  Kak. 

I.  Firjf  Biaq%, 

The  ftoditory  norro  it  an  ordinary  Bonsitivo  ikin-Donre,  which,  daring  tht 

differentiation  of  the  horu- plate,  appears  at  a  certain  point  on  the  ikiu  of 

the  head. 

II.  iSrcond  8iag9, 

The  differentiated  place  of  the  horn.plate,  at  which  the  auditory  nerre 

appeared,  forma  a  small  special  aiiditorj  grooTe  in  the  skin,  which  has  an 

oater  orifioe  in  the  appendage  called  the  "  lahyriuth." 

lU.  Third  8Uig€. 
The  aoditory  groore  has  detached  itself  from  the  horn -lamina,  and  forms 
a  small  dosed  andiiory  rosicle  filled  with  fluid.    The  *  labyrinth  appendage  " 
beoomes  rudimentary  {Aqumduetus  V€$tibuli). 

IV.  Fourth  Stay: 
The  auditory  rosicle  differentiates  into  two  connected  parts,  the  ear- 
poooh  (ulriculus)  and  the  ear-sao  (tocculuj).       Each  of   the  two  resides 
reooiTas  a  special  main  branch  of  the  auditory  nerra. 

V.  Fifth  Stag: 
Three  semi -circa  lar  canals  grow  from  the  ear -poach  (as  in  all  Amphi- 

VI,   Sirth  Stag: 
The  "  snail "  (eochUa)  grows  from  the  ear-sac  in  Fishes  and  Amphibia  • 
it  is  Tery  insignificant,  and  is  only  developed  as  an  independent  part  in  the 


VIL  Seventh  Stag: 
The  first   gill -opening  (the  blow-hole  of  Selachians)   changes  into  the 
tympanic  cavity  and  the  Eustachian  tube;  the  former  is  externally  dosed 
by  the  tympanic  membrane  (Amphibia). 

VIII.  Eighth  Stag: 
The  small  bones  of  the  ear  (oisicula  auditut)  (the  hammer  (waaUeui)  and 
anril  (inctu)  from  the  first  gill-arch,  the  ttimip  {atapet)  from  the  second) 
doTebp  from  parts  of  the  first  and  seoond  gill-archea. 

IX.  Ninth  Stag: 
The  external  ear  is  dcTeloped,  together  with  the  bony  ear-eaaaL    Tba 
shell  of  the  ear  it  pointed  and  movable  (as  in  most  lower  Mammals). 

X.  Tenth  Stage. 
The  ear-shell,  with  its  mnwles,  beootnes  disused   and  a  rudimentary 
srgan.     It  is  no  longer  pointed,  but,  on  the  contrary,  has  a  carved  rim  witk 
1  small  ear-flap  (as  in  Anthropoid  Apes  and  lien). 
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Systematic  Sarvej  of  the  Development  of  the  Uaman 


L  Banrey  of  the  puiB  of  the  Internal  Ear.    (Apparatus  peroepilTe  of  toond.) 


Ppodactt  of  the    ^ 

Eora-pUte 


1.  stalk  of   the  prlmarj    1.  Aqaedact    of    the  Aqwrductui  vettQmU 

ear-veaicle                              vestibule    ( ffue-  t.  lUcutiu  UbfritUki 

tut       tnduljfiK- 
phatieus) 

2,  3.  Upper   part  of   the    2.  Ear-pouch  Utrieulut 

p.  iuiary  ear-veaicle      J.  Three    aemi-circu-  OanaUM    $emi-cireu» 


lar.   or    curved 
canals 


4.  S.  Lower   part   of  the    4.  Ear-aac 
primary  ear-vesicle      6.  **  The  snail ' 


lartt 

Saeeului 
OochUa 


B. 

Products  of  the 

Eead-pUte 


/t.  Auditory  nerv«  t.  Auditory  nerve  Ntrvus  aeu$ticui 

1.  Bony  covering  of  the    7.  Osseous  labyrinth      Lattfrintkut  oucut 
membranous     laby- 
rinth 


V 


Bony  covering  of  the    8.  **  The  stony  bone "    0§p«tro$mln 
whole  Internal  ear 


IL  Survey  of  the  parts  of  the  Intermediate  and  External  Ear.    (Apparatus  for  the 

conveyance  of  sound.) 


a 

ProdoeU  of  the 
first 

Oill-opening 


D. 

Prodncts  of  the 
first  two 

OiU-arohei 


E. 
Prodnck  of  the 

Uead-pUte 


Product  of  the 
Bkin-ooverinff 


/  9.  Inner  part  of  the  first 
gill -opening 

10.  Central  pjrt  of  the  first 

gill-opening 

11.  Closed  part  of  the  first 

giU-opening 


/1 2.  Upper    part    of    the 
scioond  gill-arch 


13.  Upper  part  of  the  first 

gill-arch 

14.  Central  part  of  the  first 

gill-arch 


{" 


Tympanic  circle 
(^Annulus  tympanicui) 


9.  Eustachian  tube       Tuba  BustackH 

10.  Tympanic  cavitv     Oavu-m  tympont 

Hntcrior  of  the 
arum) 

11.  Tympanic    mem-    Mewtbrana  t^nqvni 

brane  (Head  of 
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16.  Ear-shell 
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4  7.  Rudimentary  ear-    Mutculi  conc\jt 
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no  external  and  middle  ear ;  in  these  animala  there  is  only 
a  labyrinth,  an  internal  ear,  situated  within  the  skulL  The 
tympanic  membrane,  its  cavity,  and  all  the  connected  parts 
are  unrepresented  The  middle  ear  first  develops  in  the 
Amphibian  class,  in  which  a  tympanic  membrane,  a  tym- 
panic cavity,  and  an  Eustachian  tube  are  first  found  All 
these  essential  parts  of  the  middle  ear  develop  from  the  first 
giU-opening,  with  its  surrounding  parts,  which  in  the  Pri- 
mitive Fishes  (Selachii)  remains  through  life  as  an  open 
blow-hole,  situated  between  the  first  and  second  gill-arches. 
In  the  embryos  of  higher  Vertebrates  it  closes  in  the  centre, 
the  point  of  concrescence  forming  the  tympanic  membrane. 
The  remaining  outer  part  of  the  first  gUl-opening  is  the 
rudiment  of  the  outer  ear-canaL  From  the  inner  part 
originates  the  tympanic  cavity,  and  further  inward,  the 
Eustachian  tube.  In  connection  with  these,  the  three  bone- 
lets  of  the  ear  develop  from  the  first  two  gill-arches ;  the 
hammer  and  anvil  from  the  firsts  and  the  stirrup  from 
the  upper  end  of  the  second  gill-arch.^^^ 

Finally,  as  regards  the  external  ear,  the  ear-shell  (concha 
a/UTU),  and  the  outer  ear-canal,  leading  from  the  shell  to  the 
tympanic  membrane — these  parts  develop  in  the  simplest 
way  from  the  skin-covering  which  borders  the  outer  orifice 
of  the  first  gill-opening.  At  this  point  the  ear-shell  rises  in 
the  form  of  a  circular  fold  of  skin,  in  which  cartilage  and 
muscles  afterwards  form  (Fig.  238,  p.  247).  This  organ  is 
also  limited  to  Mammals.  Among  them,  it  is  originally 
wanting  only  in  the  lowest  division,  in  the  Beaked  Animals, 
(Monatrema).  In  the  others,  on  the  contrary,  it  appears 
in  very  difierent  stages  of  development  and  partly  also  of 
atrophy.      The  ear-shell  has  atrophied    in    most  aquatic 
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Mammala.  Most  of  these  have  even  lost  it  entirely ;  this 
is  so,  for  example,  in  the  Sea-cows  and  Whales,  and  mast 
Seals.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  great  majority  of  Pouched 
Animals  (Marsu-pialia)  and  Placental  Animals  (Placentalia), 
the  ear -shell  is  well  developed,  receives  and  concentrates  the 
waves  of  sound,  and  ia  provided  with  a  highly-developed 
muscular  apparatus,  by  means  of  which  it  can  be  turned 
freely  to  all  sides,  and  at  the  same  time  can  be  changed  in 
form.  Every  one  must  have  noticed  how  strongly  and  freely 
our  domestic  Uammals,  Horses,  Cows,  Dogs,  Rabbits,  etc., 
can  "  prick  "  their  ears,  erect  them  and  turn  them  in  different 
directions.  Most  Apes  yet  retain  the  power  of  doing  this, 
and  our  ancient  Ape  progenitors  could  also  do  it.    The  more 


Fio.  ZGO. Rudimontary  o&r.muecleB  on   the  hnmsn  slnill:   a,  upward 

mOBcle  (m.  attolUm) ;  i,  forward  mnBcIo  (m.  atlrahem) ;  c,  backward  mnaclo 
(tn.  trtrnheni);  d,  larger  mnacla  of  the  helix  [m,  fielicu  jnojor) ;  e,  smaller 
■nnscleor  the  helii  (m.  helieii  minor);  f,  mnBclo  ot  the  trafCQB  {m.  tragU:ut)i 
fl,  miuclo  of  the  antitragtiB  (m.  antitragicut).     <After  H.  Meyer.) 

recent  Ape  ancestors,  common  to  Men  and  to  the  Anthropoid 
Apes  (Gorilla,  Chimpanzee,  etc.),  discontinued  the  habit  of 
moving  their  ears,  and  hence  the  motor  muscles  gradually 
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became  nidimentaiy  and  useless.  We  still,  however,  possess 
them  (Fig.  250).  A  few  individual  men  can  even  move  their 
ears  forward  or  backward  a  little  by  the  use  of  the  forward 
muscle  (b)  and  the  backward  muscle  (c) ;  and  by  long 
practice  these  motions  can  be  giudually  increased.  On  the 
other  hand,  no  man  is  able  to  erect  the  ear-shcU  by  the 
upward  muscle  (a),  or  to  change  its  fonn  by  the  little  inner 
muscles  of  the  ear  (d,  e,  /  g).  These  muscles,  which  were 
very  useful  to  our  ancestors,  have  become  entirely  un- 
important to  us.    This  is  equally  true  of  Anthix)poid  Apea 

We  also  share  only  with  tlie  higher  Anthropoid  Apes — 
the  Gorilla,  Chimpanzee,  and  Orang — the  characteristic  form 
of  our  human  ear-shell,  especially  the  rolled  edge,  the  helix, 
and  the  ear-flap.  The  lower  Apes,  like  all  other  Mammals, 
have  pointed  ears  without  the  helix,  and  without  car-flaps. 
Darwin  has,  however,  shown  that  in  some  men  a  short, 
pointed  process,  not  occurring  in  most  individuals,  is  per- 
ceptible at  the  upper  part  of  the  folded  rim  of  the  ear.  In 
some  few  individuals,  this  process  is  very  well  developed. 
It  can  only  be  explained  as  the  remnant  of  the  original 
point  of  the  ear  which,  in  consequence  of  the  folding  of  the 
edge  of  the  ear,  has  been  bent  forward  and  inward. 
(Cf.  the  similarly  folded  ear  in  the  embryo  of  the  Pig 
and  Cow,  Plate  VII.  Fig.  //  iii.  and  C  lii.)  On  carefully 
comparing  the  ear-shells  of  Man  and  of  the  various  Apes  in 
this  particular,  we  find  that  they  form  a  connected  scries  of 
retrograde  steps.  In  the  common  catarhine  ancestors  of  the 
Anthropoids  and  of  Man,  this  retrogiossion  began  with  the 
folding  down  of  the  ear-shelL  In  consequence  of  this,  the 
ear-edge   was    formed    on   which    that    significant  comer 

appears,  the  last  trace  of  the  free  prominent  point  of  the  ear 
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in  our  older  Ape  ancestors.  Thus  it  is  possiulo  even  here, 
with  the  help  of  Comparative  Anatomy,  to  trace  this  human 
organ  from  the  similar  but  more  highly-developed  organ  of 
the  lower  Mammals,  with  certainty.  At  the  same  time,  Com- 
{larative  Physiology  shows  us  that  this  organ  is  of  more 
or  less  high  physiological  value  to -the  latter,  while  in 
Anthropoids  and  Man  it  is  a  useless  rudimentary  organ. 
Men  with  their  ears  cut  off  can  hear  as  well  as  they  did 
before.  The  conveyance  of  sound  is  not  affected  by  the  loss 
of  the  ear-shelL  This  explains  the  great  diversity  in  the 
form  and  size  of  the  ear-shell  in  different  persons ;  it  shares 
this  high  degree  of  variability  with  other  rudimentary 
organs/*^^ 


CHAPTER   XXII. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE   0UGAN8  OF   MOTION. 

The  Koiire  ^Apparatua  of  Vertebntat. — These  are  constituted  hj  tht 
pMUTe  and  Actire  Organi  of  Motion  (Skeleton  and  Mosclen).— The 
Significanoe  of  the  Internal  Skeleton  of  Vertobratea. — Stractare  of  tb« 
Vertobral  Colamn. — FormatioD  and  Namber  of  the  Vrrtobr». — The  Riba 
and  Breast.bone. — Germ-hiatorf  of  the  Vertebral  Ctilamn. — The  Noto- 
chord. — The  PrimttiTO  Vertebral  Plates. — Tho  FoiTTintion  of  the  Meta* 
mora. — Cartilngiooiis  and  Bonj  Vertebras. — Intrnortobral  Discs. — 
Head.skelcton  (Skall  and  Gill-arches).— Vertebral  Theory  of  tho  Skoll 
(Gncthe  Rnd  Oken,  Huxley  and  Qcgenbaar).  — Prim i tire  Skoll,  or 
Primonlial  Craniom. — Its  Formation  from  Nino  or  Ten  Cualescent 
Motamora.— Tho  Gill-arohet  (Riba  of  the  Ilead).— Dunes  of  the  Two 
l^urs  of  Liroba. — DeTolopment  of  the  Fivo.tr>cd  Fuot,  adapted  for 
Walking,  from  the  Manj-toed  Fin  of  the  Fish.— The  Primitive  Fin 
of  the  Selachians  (ArehipUrygium  of  Gcgenbaar). — Ti-ansition  of  the 
Pinnate  into  the  Semi.pinnate  Fin. — Atrophy  of  the  Raya  or  Toes 
of  the  Fins. — Many.fingerod  and  FiTC-fingered  Vertebrates. — Conu 
parison  of  the  Anterior  Limbs  (Pectoral  Fins)  and  tho  Posterior  Limbs 
(Veotrsl  Fins). — Sboalder  Girdle  and  Pelvis  Gii^lo. — Gcrm-history  of 
the  Limbs. — Development  of  the  Moscloa. 

"  In  forming  his  estimate  of  my  entire  theory,  tho  reader  may  begin  with 
the  details  and  examine  the  fondamcotal  facts  on  which  I  base  my  oob« 
elasiona.  Bat  it  is  equally  neoessary  to  connect  the  detached  facts,  and 
tetimate  their  bearing  on  the  whole.  He  who  in  tho  world  of  organisms  aeea 
only  disooonected  existences,  in  which  aome  organic  similarities  appear  m 
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accidental  ooincidenoea,  will  remain  a  stranger  to  the  resultfl  of  thii 
inrestigation  ;  not  merelj  becaose  he  does  not  oompreheod  the  oonda- 
Bions,  but  principally  because  the  lignificance  of  the  facts  on  which  they 
are  grounded,  escapes  him.  A  fact  in  itself  is  no  more  a  scientific  result, 
than  a  mere  collection  of  facts  is  a  science.  That  which  makes  a  soienco 
of  these  facts,  is  their  combination  by  that  organizing  mental  faculty  which 
determines  the  relations  of  the  facts  to  each  other." — Kakl  GcoufSAbB 
(1872). 

Among  those  features  of  the  organization  which  are  specially 
characteristic  of  the  vertebrate  tribe  as  such,  the  peculiar 
arrangement  of  the  motive  apparatus,  or  "  locomotorium,'* 
undoubtedly  occupies  a  principal  place.  As  in  all  the 
higher  animals,  the  active  organs  of  motion,  the  muscles, 
form  the  most  important  part  of  this  apparatus ;  these  are 
the  fleshy  bands  which,  by  means  of  their  peculiar  contrac- 
tibility,  of  their  power  of  contracting  and  shortening,  move 
the  various  parts  of  the  body,  and  thus  change  the  position 
of  the  entire  body.  The  arrangement  of  these  muscles  is, 
however,  entirely  peculiar  in  Vertebrates,  and  diflers  from 
the  arrangement  common  to  all  Invertebrates. 

In  most  lower  animals,  especially  in  Worms,  we  find 
that  the  muscles  form  a  simple,  thin  flesh-layer  immediately 
below  the  outer  skin-covering.  This  "  skin-muscle  pouch  " 
is  most  intimately  connected  with  the  skin  itself,  and  the 
same  feature  occurs  in  the  tribe  of  the  Soft-bodied  Animals 
(MoUusca).  In  the  great  group  of  the  Articulated  Animals 
(Arthropoda),  in  the  Crab,  Spider,  Centipede,  and  Insect 
classes,  we  also  find  a  similar  feature,  but  with  the  difference 
that  in  these  the  skin-covering  forms  a  hard  coat  of  mail ; 
an  inflexible  skin-skeleton,  formed  of  chitine,  and  often  of 
carbonated  chalk.  This  outer  chitinous  coat  of  mail  is 
jointed  in  a  great  variety  of  ways  both  on  the  trunk  and 
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on  the  limbs  of  Articulated  Animals,  and  the  muscular 
system,  the  contractile  fleshy  bands  of  which  are  attached 
to  the  inside  of  the  chitinous  tubes,  is  con^espondingly 
jointed  in  an  extremely  varied  manner.  The  case  is  exactly 
revor^^d  in  Vertebrates.  In  these  alone  an  internal  liaixl 
skeleton  develops;  an  inner  cartilaginous  or  bony  frame 
to  which  the  fleshy  muscles  are  externally  attached,  and  in 
which  they  find  a  firm  support  This  bony  frame  forms  a 
combined  lever-apparatus,  a  passive  apparatus  of  motion. 
The  hard  parts  of  this,  the  arms  of  the  lever,  or  the 
bones,  are  moored  against  each  other  by  the  active  movable 
muscular  bands,  as  by  hawsers.  This  admirable  locomotive 
apparatus,  and  especially  its  firm  central  axis,  the  vertebral 
oolumn,  is  quite  peculiar  to  Vertebrates,  on  account  of  which 
the  whole  group  has  long  been  called  that  of  Vertebrates. 

This  internal  skeleton,  notwithstanding  the  similarity  of 
its  first  rudiment,  has,  however,  developed  so  variously  and 
characteristically  in  the  different  vertebrate  classes,  and  in 
the  higher  classes  forms  so  complex  an  apparatus,  that 
Comparative  Anatomy  finds  one  of  its  richest  mines  in  this 
feature.  This  was  recognized  as  long  ago  as  the  beginning 
of  the  century  by  the  older  Natural  Science,  which  at  once 
seized  these  very  welcome  materials  with  peculiar  pleasure. 
That  science  also,  which  is  now  called  in  the  higher  and 
more  philosophical  sense,  **  Comparative  Anatomy,"  has 
i-eapcd  its  richest  harvest  from  this  field.  The  Comparative 
inatociyof  the  present  day  has  studied  the  skeleton  of 
Vertebrates  more  thoroughly,  and  revealed  the  laws  of  ita 
formation  more  successfully,  than  has  been  the  case  with 
any  other  system  of  organs  of  the  animal  body.  Here  the 
well-known   and    oft-quoted    passage,    in    which    Goethe 
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summed  up  the  general  result  of  his  investigations  in  Mor- 
phology is  especially  appropriate : 

**  All  foi-ms  hare  a  resemblance ;  none  is  the  saroe  as  anothori 
And  their  chorus  complete  points  to  a  mystical  law."  * 

Now  that,  by  the  Theory  of  Descent,  we  have  discovered 
this  '*  mystical  law,"  have  solved  this  "  sacred  enigma,**  now 
that  we  can  explain  the  similarity  of  forms  by  Heredity, 
and  their  dissimilarity  by  Adaptation,  we  can  find  no 
weapon  in  the  whole  rich  arsenal  of  Comparative  Anatomy 
which  defends  the  truth  of  the  Theory  of  Descent  more 
powerfully  than  the  comparison  of  the  internal  skeletons 
of  the  various  Vertebrates.  We  may,  therefore,  expect 
d  pi^ri  that  such  comparison  is  of  special  importtuice  in 
our  History  ^f  the  Evolution  of  Maa  The  inn^r  vertebrate 
skeleton  is  one  of  those  organs  as  to  the  Phylogeny  of 
which  Comparative  Anatomy  affords  us  conclusions  far 
more  important  and  deeper  than  those  to  be  gained  from 
its  Ontogeny."* 

More  than  any  other  system  of  organs,  the  internal 
skeleton  of  Vertebrates,  when  studied  comparatively,  clearly 
and  immediately  impresses  the  observer  with  the  necessity 
of  the  phylogenetic  connection  between  these  allied  and  yet 
very  varied  forms.  A  thoughtful  comparison  of  the  bony 
frame  of  Man  with  that  of  other  Mammals,  and  of  these 
again  with  that  of  lower  Vertebrates,  is  alone  sufficient  to 
afford  conviction  of  the  true  tribal  relationship  of  all 
Vertebrates.  All  the  separate  parts  of  which  this  bony 
(i-ame  is  composed  appear  in  other  Mammals,  in  a  great 

*  **  Alio  Gestalten  sind  &hnlich,  doch  keine  gloichet  dcr  ondenif 
Und  so  deatet  dor  Cbor  aaf  ein  geheimes  Gesets." 
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7«rioiy  of  forms  indeed,  but  yet  in  tlie  same  charaoteristic 
arrangement  and  relative  position ;  and  if  the  comparison 
uf  the  anatomical  conditions  of  the  skeleton  is  carried  out 
below  Mammals,  we  can  prove  that  a  direct  and  uninter- 
rupted connection  exists  throughout  between  these  varioui 
foims  which  ara  apparently  so  utterly  unlike,  and  can 
finally  be  traced  from  a  most  simple,  common,  fundamental 
form.  These  facts  alone  must  fuUy  convince  every  ad- 
herent of  the  Theory  of  Development  that  all  Vertebrates, 
including  Man,  must  be  traced  from  a  single  common 
parent-form,  from  a  Primitive  Vertebrate;  for  the  mor- 
phological features  of  the  inner  skeleton,  and  of  the  mus- 
cular system  which  stands  in  the  closest  coirelative  rela- 
tions to  it,  are  of  such  a  kind  that  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  conceive  a  polyphyletic  origin,  a  descent  from  several 
different  root-forms.  It  is  impossible,  on  mature  reflection^ 
to  accept  the  theoiy  that  the  vertebral  column  with  ita 
various  appendages,  or  the  skeleton  of  the  limbs  with  their 
variously  differentiated  parta,  could  have  originated  on 
several  occasions  during  the  course  of  the  earth's  history, 
and  that,  consequently,  the  various  Vertebrates  must  be 
referred  in  various  lines  of  descent  from  Invertebrates. 
Indeed,  it  is  exactly  in  this  point  that  Comparative  Anatomy 
and  Ontogeny  irresistibly  drive  us  to  the  monophyletic 
conclusion,  tliat  the  human  race  is  a  very  recent  oflOshoot 
of  the  same  great  single  trunk,  from  branches  of  which  all 
otlier  Vertebrates  have  also  sprung. 

In  oixler  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  outlines  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  human  skeleton,  we  must  first  take  a  general 
survey  of  its  arrangement  in  the  develo|)€d  Man.  (CC 
Table  XXXIV.  and  Fig.  251,  tlie  human  skeleton  from  the 
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riglit  side  (without  anna);  Fig.  252,  the 
entire  skeleton  from  the  front.)  In  Man, 
aa  in  all  other  Mammals,  the  skeleton  is 
primarily  distinguishable  into  the  axial 
skeleton,  or  spine,  and  the  skeleton  of  the 
appendages,  or  the  bony  frame  of  the  limbs. 
The  spine  consists  of  the  vertebral  column 
and  of  the  skull ;  the  latter  being  the  pecu- 
liarly modified  anterior  part  of  the  former. 
The  ribs  are  the  appendages  of  the  vertebral 
column ;  the  tongue-bone  (oa  litigxicB),  the 
lower  jaw,  and  the  other  products  of  the 
gill-arches,  are  those  of  the  skull.  The 
skeletons  of  the  two  pairs  of  limbs,  or  ex- 
tremities, are  composed  of  two  different 
parts :  of  the  bony  frame  of  the  actual,  pro- 
minent extremities,  and  of  the  inner  girdle 
skeleton,  by  which  the  limbs  are  attached 
to  the  vertebral  column.  The  girdle  skele- 
ton of  the  arms  (or  fore  limbs)  is  the 
_  Mhoulder  girdle ;  the  girdle  skeleton  of  the 
legs  (or  the  hind  limbs)  is  the  pelvic 
girdle. 

The  bony  vertebral  column  in  human 
beings  {columv/i  vi-rtebraLia,  or  vninhra- 
riitm.  Fig.  253)  is  composed  of  thirty-three 
or  thirty-four  circular  pieces  of  bone,  which 
lie  one  behind  the  other  (one  above  the 
other  in  the  usual  upright  position  of 
man).  Tliesc  bones  (veiiebr(B)  arc  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  elastic  cushions, 
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tliO  intervertebral  discs  (ligamenta  intervertebralid),  and 
at  the  same  time,  are  connected  by  joints,  so  that  the 
entire  vertebral  column  forms  a  firm  and  solid  axis,  wliich 
is,  however,  flexible  and  elastic,  capable  of  moving  freely 
in  all  directions.  In  the  various  regions  of  the  trunk, 
the  vertebrae  differ  in  form  and  connection,  so  that  the 
following  are  distinguished  in  the  human  vertebral  column, 
beginning  from  above :  seven  neck- vertebrae,  twelve  breast- 
vertebrse,  five  lumbar-vertebrro,  five  cross -vcrtcbrsB,  and 
four  to  five  tail- vertebrae:    The  uppermost,  those  directly  in 


Fio.  254.— Third  nook-rortebra  of  man. 
Fio.  265. — Siiih  breast. Teriebni  of  man. 
Fio.  256.— Second  Inmbar-rertcbra  of  man. 

contact  with  the  skull,  are  thet  neck-vertebnu  (Fig.  254), 
and  are  distinguished  by  a  hole  found  in  each  of  the 
two  lateral  processea  There  are  seven  neck-vertebne  in 
Man,  as  in  nearly  all  other  Mammals,  whether  the  neck 
is  long,  as  in  the  Camel  and  the  Qiraffe,  or  short,  as  in  the 
Mole  anil  the  Hedgehog.  The  fact  that  the  numl)er  of  these 
neck-vertohra;  is  always  seven, — and  there  are  but  few 
exceptions  (explicable  by  adaptation), — is  a  strong  argu- 
ment for  the  common  descent  of  all  Mammals ;  it  can  only 
be  accounted  for  as  a  strict  transmission  from  a  common 
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parent-form,  from  some  Promammal  which  had  seven  neek> 
vertebrae.  If  each  animal  species  had  been  a  distinct  crea- 
tion, it  would  have  been  far  more  to  the  purpose  to  have 
furnished  the  long-necked  Mammalia  with  a  larger,  and  the 
short-necked  with  a  smaller  number  of  neck-vertebrae.  The 
neck-vertcbne  are  immediately  followed  by  those  of  the  breast 
or  thorax,  which,  in  Man  and  most  other  Mammals,  number 
twelve  or  thirteen  (usually  twelve).  Attached  to  the  sides 
of  each  breast-vertebra  (Fig.  255)  is  a  pair  of  ribs — long 
curved  processes  of  bone  lying  in  and  supporting  the  wall  of 
the  thorax.  The  twelve  pairs  of  ribs,  with  the  connecting 
intercostal  muscles  and  the  breast-bone  (atemum)  constitute 
the  breast  body  {thorax,  Fig.  252,  p.  279).  In  this  elastic 
and  yet  firm  thorax  lie  the  double  lung,  and  between  the 
two  halves  of  this,  the  heart  The  chest-vertebrae  are 
followed  by  a  short  but  massive  section  of  the  vertebral 
column,  formed  by  five  large  vertebrae.  These  are  the 
lumbar- vertebrae  (Fig.  256),  which  bear  no  ribs  and  have 
no  perforations  in  their  lateral  processes.  Next  comes  the 
cross-bone  (aacrum),  which  is  inserted  between  the  two 
halves  of  the  pelvic  girdle.  This  cross-bone  consists  of  five 
fixed  and  amaloramated  cross- vertebrae.  Last  comes  a  small 
rudimentary  tail-vertebral  column,  the  rump-bone  (coccyx). 
This  bone  consists  of  a  varying  number  (usually  four,  more 
rarely  three  or  five)  of  small  aborted  vertebrae ;  it  is  a 
useless  rudimentary  organ,  retaining  no  physiological  sig- 
ni6cano.e  either  in  Man  or  in  the  Tail-less  Apes  or  Anthro- 
poids. (Cf.  Figs.  204f-208.)  Morphologically  it  is,  however, 
very  interesting,  as  affording  incontrovertible  evidence  of 
the  descent  of  Man  and  of  Anthropoids  from  Long-tailed 
Apes.      For    this    assumption    affords    the    only    po&sible 
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explanation  of  this  rudimentary  tail  In  the  human 
embryo,  indeed,  during  the  earlier  stages  of  germ-history, 
the  tail  projects  considerably.  (Cf.  Plate  VII.  Fig.  M  ii., 
and  Figs.  123,  J,  124',  8,  vol  L  p.  370.)  It  afterwards  becomes 
adherent,  and  is  no  longer  externally  visible.  Yet  traces 
or  the  aborted  tail-vertebra3,  as  well  as  of  the  rudimentary 
muscles,  which  formerly  moved  them,  persist  throughout  life. 
Acoording  to  the  earlier  anatomists  the  tail  in  the  female 
human  being  has  one  vertebra  more  than  that  of  the  male 
(four  in  the  latter,  five  in  the  former).*" 
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The  number  of  vertebrae  in  the  human  vertebral  column 
is  usually  thirty-three  in  all ;  but  it  is  an  interesting  fact 
that  this  number  frequently  varies,  one  or  another  vertebra 
failing,  or  a  new,  supernumerary  vertebra  inserting  itself. 
Not  unfrequently,  also,  a  rib,  capable  of  free  motion,  forms 
on  the  last  neck- vertebra  or  on  the  first  lumbar- vertebra,  so 
that  thus  there  are  thirteen  breast,  and  six  neck,  or  four 
lumbar  vertebras.  In  this  way  contiguous  vertebne  in  the 
different  sections  of  the  vertebral  column  may  replace  each 
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other.  On  the  other  hand,  the  above  comparison  of  the 
number  of  vertebrae  indifferent  tail-less  and  tailed  Catarhines 
shows  considerable  fluctuations  in  these  numbers  even  in 
this  one  family .^^ 

To  understand  the  history  of  the  development  of  the 
human  vertebral  column,  we  must  now  study  the  form  and 
combination  of  the  vertebrae  in  somewhat  greater  detail 
The  main  outline  of  each  vertebra  is  that  of  a  signet  ring 
(Figs.  254»-256).  The  thicker  part,  which  faces  the  ventral 
side,  is  called  the  body  of  the  vertebra,  and  it  forms  a  short 
disc  of  bone ;  the  thinner  forms  a  semi-circular  arch — the 
vertebral  arch,  which  is  turned  toward  the  dorsal  side  of  the 
body.  The  arches  of  all  the  consecutive  vertebrae  are  so  con- 
nected by  thin  ligaments  {ligamenta  ivtercrurcdia)  that  the 
space  enclosed  by  them  all  in  common  forms  a  long  canal. 
In  this  spinal,  vertebral  canal  lies,  as  we  have  seen,  the  hind 
portion  of  the  central  nervous  system,  the  spinal  marrow. 
The  front  part  of  this,  the  brain,  is  enclosed  in  the  skull- 
cavity,  and  hence  the  skull  itself  is  merely  the  anterior 
section  of  the  vertebral  column,  modified  in  a  peculiar  way. 
The  base  or  ventral  side  of  the  bladder-shaped  brain-capsule 
was  originally  formed  by  a  number  of  coalescent  vertebral 
bodies,  the  amalgamated  upper  vertebral  arches  of  which 
formed  the  arched  or  ventral  side  of  the  skull. 

While  the  firm,  massive  vertebral  bodies  constitute  the 
true  central  axis  of  the  skeleton,  the  dorsal  arches  serve  to 
enclose  and  protect  the  central  marrow.  Analogous  arches 
also  develop  on  the  ventral  side  as  a  protection  for  the 
thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera.  These  inferior  or  ventral 
vertebral  arches,  proceeding  from  the  ventral  side  of  the 
vertebral  bodies,  form  a  canal  in  many  low  Vertebrates  in^ 
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which  are  enclosed  the  large  blood-vessels  on  the  under 
surface  of  the  vertebral  column — the  aorta  and  the  tail  vein. 
In  higher  Vertebrates  most  of  these  inferior  vertebral  arches 
are  lost  or  become  merely  rudimentary.  But  in  the  breast 
section  of  the  vertebral  column  they  develop  into  strong, 
independent  bony  arches,  the  ribs  (costcB).  The  ribs  are,  in 
fact,  merely  large  vertebral  arches  which  have  become 
independent,  and  have  broken  their  original  connection 
with  the  vertebral  bodies.  The  gill  arches,  of  which  we 
have  spoken  so  often,  are  of  similar  origin ;  they  are  actual 
head-ribs  in  the  strictest  sense — processes  which  have 
actuaUy  originated  from  the  lower  arches  of  the  skull- 
vertebrse,  and  which  correspond  with  the  riba  Even  the 
mode  of  connection  of  the  right  and  left  halves  of  the  arches 
on  the  ventral  side  is  the  same  in  both  instances.  The 
chest  is  closed  in  front  by  the  intervention,  between  the 
upper  ribs,  of  the  breast-bone  (eiemwm) — a  single  bone 
originating  from  two  corresponding  side-halvea  The  gill- 
body  is  also  closed  in  front  by  the  intervention  of  a  single 
piece  of  bone — the  copula  lingiuilis. 

In  now  turning  from  this  anatomical  examination  of  the 
constitution  of  the  vertebral  column  to  the  question  of  its 
development,  I  may,  as  regards  the  first  and  most  important 
features  in  the  evolution,  refer  the  reader  to  the  explanation 
already  given  of  the  germ-history  of  the  vertebral  column 
(Chap.  XIL,  vol  L  pp.  369-378).  In  the  first  place,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  recollect  the  important  fact  that  in  Man,  as  in  ail 
other  Vertebrates,  a  simple,  unarticulated  cartilaginous  rod 
at  first  occupies  the  place  of  the  articulated  vertebral  column. 
This  firm  but  flexible  and  elastic  cartilaginous  rod  is  tlie 
well-known  notochord  (chorda  dormdiB),    In  the  lowest  Ver- 
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tebr&te,  the  Amphioxus,  this  persists  throughout  life  in  this 
very  simple  form,  and  peiinsnently  constitutes  the  whole 
internal  skeleton  (Fig- 151.  i.voL  i.  p.  420 ;  Plate  XI.  Fig.  15). 
But  even  in  the  Mantle  Animals  (Tunicuta).  the  nearest 
invertebra.tc  allies  of  Vertebrata,  we  find  this  same  noto- 
chord;  transitorily  in  the  transient  larval  tail  of  Ascidia 
(Plate  X.  Fig.  5,  ch) ;  permanently  in  the  Append icularia 
(Fig.  1G2).  The  Mantle  Animals,  as  well  as  the  Acrania, 
have  undoubtedly  inherited  the  notochord  from  a  common 
worm-like  parent-foi-m,  atid  these  primieval  worm  ancestors 
are  the  Chorda  Animals  (_Chordonia,  p.  91). 

Long  before  any  trace  of  a  skull,  limbs,  etc.,  appears  in  the 
human  embryo  or  in  that  of  any  of  the  higher  Vertebrates — 
in  that  early  stage  when  the  whole  body  is  represented  only 
i  by  the  lyre-shaped  germ-disc  -in  the  cen- 
tral line  of  this  latter,  directly  under  the 
primitive  groove  or  medullary  furrow,  ap- 
pears the  simple  chorda  dorsalis.  (Cf.  Figs. 
84-87,  voL  L  pp.  297,  298,  surface  view; 
Figs.  60-70,  89-93,  transverse  section ;  also 
Plates  IV,  v., cA.)  As  a  cylindrical  chord  it 
traverses  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  body, 
and  is  equally  pointed  at  both  ends.  Tlie 
cells  which  compose  the  chord  (Fig.  257,  d) 
come,  in  common  with  all  the  other  cells  of 
the  skeleton,  from  the  skin-fibrous  layer 
Tliey  most  resemble  certain  cartilage  cells ; 
a  special  "  chordal  tissue  "  is  often  said  to 
exist;  but  this  must  not  be  regaitlcd  aa 
more  than  a  special  form  of  cartilaginous  tissue.  At  an 
early  period  the  notochord  envelopes  itself  in  a  stnieturel&is 
ihcath  (a)  an  clear  as  glass,  which  is  secreted  by  its  ccUa. 


Fib.  267.— Bw- 
Uon  of  notochord 
(chords  lornil<f)ot 
kQ  embrjo  ahcep  : 
*,  abeath  i  b,  cclb. 
(Aftor  KwUiliBr.) 
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This  perfectly  Rimple,  inarticulate,  primary  axial 
skeleton  is  soon  replaced  by  an  articulated,  secondary 
axial  skeleton,  called  the  "  veitebral  column."  On  each  side 
of  the  notochord  the  primitive  vertebral  bands  or  primitive 
vertebral  plates  (vol  i.  p.  306,  Fig.  92,  uw)  diflbrentiate  from 
the  inner  portion  of  the  skin-fibrous  layer.  The  inner  part 
of  these  primitive  vertebral  bands,  which  immediately  sur- 
rounds the  notochord,  is  the  skeleton-plate,  or  skeleton 
stratum  {i.e.,  the  cell-layer  forming  the  skeleton),  which 
furnishes  the  tissue  for  the  rudiments  of  the  permanent 
vertebral  column  and  of  the  skulL  In  the  anterior  half 
of  the  body  the  primitive  vertebral  plate  remains  a  simple, 
continuous,  unbroken  layer  of  tissue,  and  soon  expands  into 
a  thin- walled  vesicle,  which  surrounds  the  biain ;  this  is  the 
primordial  skulL  In  the  posterior  half,  on  the  conirar}% 
the  primitive  vertebral  plate  breaks  up  into  a  number  of 
homologous  cube-shaped  pieces,  lying  one  behind  the  other , 
these  are  the  several  primitive  vertebne.  The  number 
of  these  is  at  first  very  small,  but  soon  increases,  as  the 
germ  grows  in  the  posterior  direction  (Figs.  258-260,  uw). 
The  first  and  earliest  primitive  vertebrsB  are  the  foremost 
neck -vertebrae ;  the  posterior  neck-vertcbno  then  originate ; 
then  the  anterior  breast-vertebrae,  etc  The  lowest  of  the 
tail-vertebne  arise  last  This  successive  ontogenetic  growth 
of  the  vertebral  column  in  a  direction  from  front  to  rear 
may  be  explained  phylogenetically  by  regarding  the  many- 
membered  vertebrate  body  as  a  secondary  product,  which 
has  originated  from  an  originally  inarticulate  |)arcnt-fonii 
by  progressive  metameric  development,  or  articulation. 
Just  as  the  many-membered  Worm.s  (Eailh-worro,  Leech) 
and  the  closely  allied  Arthropods  (Crabs,  Insects)  originally 
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FiQs.  258-260. — Ljro^hsped  genn-BhieH  of  a  Chick,  tn  throe  consrctitiro 
BtageB  of  iteTclopmoiit ;  aeeo  from  the  doraal  side;  enlarged  aboat  twonlf 
timeB.  Fig.  258,  with  sii  pnira  of  primiliTe  vertobne.  The  braiD  is  a  sim- 
ple bladder  (>ib).  The  spioal  furrow  from  z  rcniainB  wide  opCD  ;  behind,  at 
1,  it  is  mnch  enlarged,  inp,  Mnrrow-platei ;  ip,  aide-plnteB :  v.  limit  be- 
tween the  pharjDi  ravity  (ih)  and  tho  hpad-intcHtinc  (vd).  FiK-  259,  with 
ten  pairs  of  primitiio  vortebiiD.  The  brain  has  separated  into  three 
bladders  ■■  v,  fore-brain  ;  ni,  mid-brain  ;  h,  hind-brain  ;  f.  heart ;  dv,  jolk- 
veins.  Tho  spinal  farrow  is  Btill  wide  open  (:)■  mp,  Uarrow.plates. 
Fig.  260,  with  siitecD  pairs  of  primitire  Tcrtcbnn     Tlie  biiiin  hna  soparatod 
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into  five  bimdden:  %  fore-bcmtn;  %  iwiit-bimini  m,  mid-bmln{  k^ 
hrain;  n,  after*bimin;  o^  eje-resides ;  g,  ear-resiclet ;  c,  heart  1  dm, 
veiiM ;  mp,  marrow-pUto  1  «ho,  primitiTO  Tcrtebnu 


hind, 
jelk. 


developed  from  an  inarticulate  worm-form  by  terminal 
budding,  so  the  many-membered  vertebrate  body  has 
originated  from  an  inarticulate  parent-form.  The  nearest 
extant  allies  of  this  parent-form  are  the  Appendicularia 
(Fig.  162)  and  the  Ascidian  (Plate  XL  Fig.  14). 

As  has  been  repeatedly  pointed  out,  this  primitive 
vertebral,  or  metameric  structure  has  a  very  important 
bearing  on  the  higher  morphological  and  physiological  de- 
velopment of  Vertebrates.  (C£  voL  L  p.  346.)  For  the  articu- 
lation is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  vertebral  column,  but 
equaUy  affects  the  muscular,  nervous,  vascular,  and  other 
systems.  As  is  shown  by  the  Amphioxus,  the  metameric 
structure  appeared  much  earlier  in  the  muscular  than  in 
the  skeleton  system.  Each  so-called  primitive  vertebra  is 
in  fact  far  more  than  the  mere  rudiment  of  a  future  verte- 
bra. In  each  primitive  vertebra  exists  the  rudiment  of  a 
segment  of  the  dorsal  muscles,  of  a  pair  of  spinal  nerve- 
roots,  etc  Only  the  inner  portion — that  which  lies  directly 
next  to  the  notochord  and  the  medullary  tube — is  employed, 
as  the  skelcton-plate,  in  Uie  formation  of  actual  veilebno. 
Wo  have  already  seen  how  these  true  vertebrae  develop  from 
the  skeleton-plate  of  the  primitive  vertebne  or  metamera. 
The  right  and  left  lateral  halves  of  each  primitive  vertebra, 
originally  separate,  unite.  The  ventral  edges,  meeting  below 
the  mcduUary  tube,  surround  the  chord  and  thus  form  the 
rudiments  of  the  vertebral  bodies  ;  the  dorsal  edges,  meeting 
above  the  medullary  tube,  form  the  first  rudiments  of  the 
vertebral  arches.    (Of  Figm.  95-98.  and  Plate  IV.  Fi;»  S-8.) 
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In  all  Skulled  Animals  (Craniota),  most  of  the  soft, 
undiB'crentiatod  celk  wliich  originally  constitute  the 
skeloton-plate,  afterwards  change  into  cartilage  cells,  which 
secrete  a  firm,  elastic  "intercellular  su1>- 
stance,"  and  thus  produce  cartilaginous 
tissue.  Like  most  other  parts  of  the 
skeletor.,  the  rudimentary  vertebne  soon 
pass  into  a  cartilaginous  condition,  and, 
inf  th^^higher  Vertebrates,  the  cartila- 
girfouB  tissue  ia  afterwards  replaced  by 
the  rigid  bony  tissue  with  its  peculiar 
radiate  bone-cells  (Fig.  5,  vol  i  p.  12G). 
browt-Mrtebno  of  >  "^^  original  axis  of  the  vertebral  column, 
hnmuiembr^ooroight    the  notochord,  is  more  or  less  compressed 

".".^  'I*      "^     °"'  by  the  cartilajtinous  tissue  which  stows 

gitadinai   Kotion  :  r,  *                         ^                              -            o 

GwtilagiiioiuTertebrai  vigorously   round  it     In   lower  Vei'to- 

bodi«  1  u,  inurrerte-  ^.^j^  f^^     j^  Primitive  Fishes)  a  more 

bnl  disoa  i   ch,  nolo-  ^  ' 

obvd.    (After   Koai-    or  less  considerable  portion  of  the  notO- 

''•"'■)  chord    remains    within    the    vertebml 


bodies.  In  Mammals,  on  the  contrary,  it  disappears  almost 
entirely.  In  the  human  embryo,  oven  at  the  end .  pf  the 
second  month,  the  notochord  is  seen  only  as  a  thin  thread 
which  passes  through  the  axis  of  the  thick  cartilaginous  ver- 
tebral column  (Fig.  26l,  c/().  In  the  cartilaginous  vertebral 
bodied  themselves,  which  afterwards  ossify,  the  thin  remnant 
of  the  notochord  (Fig.  2G2,  ch)  soon  disappears  entirely.  A 
remnant  remains,  however,  thronghout  life  in  the  elastic 
"intervertebral  discs"  which  develop,  from  the  skeleton 
plate,  between  each  pair  of  vertebral  boilies  (Fig.  2G1,  li). 
In  a  new-lwrn  child,  a  large,  pear-shaped  cavity,  filled  with 
a  gelatinous  cell-maas,  is  visible  in  each  intervertebral  disc 
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(Fig.  2C3,  a).  This  "  gelatinoiis  nucleus  "  of  the  elastic  ver- 
tebral disc  becomes  less  sharply  dffineil,  but  [wrsistB 
throughout  life  in  all  Maniinala.  while  in  Birds  and  Vxp- 
tiles,  even   the  last   i-emnant  of  the   nutochord   vanishes. 


Flo.  S6!. — A  liir»t  Tnlnlira  nf  tbo  lune  ombrj'o  in  Imteral  eriMi  ■action; 
cv,  cftrtilAffinoua  ToHebrml  bodiea ;  ch,  notochifrrl ;  jrr,  >qiiu«  procoMi 
o,  rortobrml  »rcb  (oppp')  1  c,  apper  rnd  of  lili  (lower  krcb).  (After 
KooUikcr.) 

Frii.  sr>3.— iDterrertcbrml  diw  of  ncw-bom  ohihl  io  crou-nctwn  1 
a,  romnant  of  the  notochord.     (After  Eoelliker.) 

When  the  cartilaginous  vertebne  afterwards  oaaify.  the  first 
de]KkHit  of  bone-substance  (the  first  "bone-nucleus")  in 
the  vorttibral  botlies  is  fomii-d  imiiiediatt-Iy  n>un<l  the  rem- 
nant iif  the  nutochonl,  and  soon  completely  displao-s  the 
latU-r.  A  special  bone  kernel  or  nucleus  is  then  fonm-d  in 
each  lialf  of  the  cartiUginous  vcrt^^bral  arch.  It  in  not  till 
after  birth  that  the  ossificatitm  profn^ssses  m  far  that  the 
thnn;  iMini'-nuclei  approach  each  other.  The  two  liony 
halveM  (if  the  arch  unite  during  the  firnt  year,  but  it  is  not 
till  much  later,  till  between  the  ei^htli  anil  the  twelfth 
year,  tliat  they  unite  with  thel>ony  vi-rtebral  Ixxly. 

Tlie  bony  nkall  (cranttmi),  which  must  be  regarded  aa 
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the  foremost,  pcculinrly  modified  section  of  the  vertebral 
column.  develoj)3  in  an  exactly  simitar  manner.  Just  as, 
in  the  Bjiinal  column,  the  vertebral  canal  envelopes  and  pio- 
lecbs  the  dursal  marrow,  so  the  skull  forma  a  bony  covering 
lound  the  brain;  and,  aa  the  brain  ia  merely  the  anterior, 
peculiarly  differentiated  portion  of  the  dorsal  marrow,  we 
might  conclude  on  dpriori  grounds,  that  the  bony  envelope 
of  the  hrain  is  a  peculiar  modification  of  that  of  the  dorsal 
marrow.  It  is  true,  tliat  if  the  developed  human  skull 
(Fig.  264)  is  considered  by  itself,  it  is  impoasible  to  under- 
stand how  it  can  bo  merely  the  modified  anterior  portion  of 
the  vertebral  column.  It  is  a  complex,  capacious  bony 
structure,  consisting  of  no  less  than  twenty  bones,  ditfoi-ing 
widely  in  form  and  size.  Seven  of 
theae  skull-bones  constitute  the 
spacious  case  which  encloses  the 
brain,  and  in  which  we  distinguish 
the  strong,  massive  Soor  of  the  skull 
{basis  cranii)  below,  and  tho 
boldly  arched  roof  of  tho  skull 
(fornix  cranii)  above.  The  other 
thirteen  bones  form  the  "facial 
skull,"  which  especially  provides  the  bony  envelopes  of 
Uie  higher  sense-organs,  and  at  the  same  time  aa  the  jaw- 
skeleton,  encircles  the  entrance  to  the  intestinal  canal. 
The  lower  jaw  (usually  regarded  as  the  twenty-first 
skull-bone)  is  jointed  to  the  skuU-fioor,  and  behind  this, 
embedded  in  the  roots  of  the  tongue,  we  find  the  tongue- 
bone,  which,  like  the  lower  jaw,  has  originated  from  the 
gill-arehes,  together  with  a  portion  of  the  lower  arch,  which 
originally  developed  as  "  skull-ribs  "  from  the  ventral  side 
of  the  skull-floor. 


Flo.  264.— Hainan  skull, 
from  tbe  right  aide. 
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Although,  therefore,  the  developed  skull  of  the  higher 
Vertebrates,  in  its  peculiar  form,  its  very  considerable  size, 
and  its  complex  structure,  seems  to  have  nothing  in 
common  with  ordinary  vertebi-ae.  yet  the  old  comparative 
anatomists  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  correctly 
believed  that  the  skull  is  originally  merely  a  series  of 
modified  vertebna  In  1790,  Goethe  "  picked  up  out  of  the 
sand  of  the  Jews'  burying-ground  among  the  downs  near 
Venice,  a  dismembered  skull  of  a  sheep;  he  at  once  per- 
ceived that  the  face  bones  (like  the  three  vertebrse  of  the 
back  of  the  skull)  are  also  derivable  from  vertebraB."  And, 
in  180G,  Oken  (without  knowing  of  Goethe's  discovery),  at 
Ilsenstein,  on  the  way  to  the  Brocken,  "  found  a  beautifully 
bleached  skull  of  a  hind ;  the  thought  flashed  Uirough  him. 
It  is  a  vertebral  column !"  *^ 

For  the  last  seventy  years,  this  celebrated  "  Vertebral 
Theory  of  the  Skull "  has  interested  the  most  prominent 
7/)ologi8U ;  the  most  important  representatives  of  Compara- 
tive Anatomy  have  exercised  their  ingenuity  in  attempting 
to  solve  this  philosophical  skull-problem ;  and  the  question 
has  engaged  attention  in  yet  wider  circles.  It  was  not  till 
1872  that  the  solution  was  found,  after  seven  years  of 
labour,  by  the  comparative  anatomist,  who,  both  in  the 
wealth  of  his  real  empirical  knowledge  and  in  the  pro- 
fundity of  his  philosophic  speculations,  surpasses  all  other 
students  of  this  science.  Karl  Gegcnbaur,  in  hin  classic 
"Researches  in  the  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates " 
(third  part),  showed  that  the  skull  skeleton  of  the  Selachit 
is  the  only  record  which  afTonls  definite  proof  of  the  verte- 
bral theory  of  the  skulL  Earlier  com|>ai*ativc  anatomists 
erred  in  starting  from  the  develoi>ed  mammalian  skull,  and 
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in  comparing  the  several  component  1>ones  with  the  separate 
parts  of  vertebrae;  they  supposed  that  in  this  way  they 
could  prove  that  the  developed  mammalian  skull  consists 
of  from  three  to  six  original  vertebne.  The  hindmost  of 
these  skull-vertebne  was,  according  to  them,  the  occipital 
bono.  A  second  and  a  third  vertebra  were  represented  by 
the  sphenoid  bone,  with  the  parietal  bones,  and  by  the 
frontal  bone,  etc.  The  elements  of  anterior  skull  vertebriB 
were  even  supposed  to  exist  in  the  face  bones.  In  opposi- 
tion to  this  view,  Huxley  first  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  embryo  this  bony  skull  originally  develops 
from  a  simple  cartilaginous  vesicle,  and  that  in  this  simple 
cartilaginous  "primitive  skull"  not  the  slightest  trace  of  a 
constitution  of  vertebrate  parts  is  visible.  This  is  equally 
true  of  the  skulls  of  the  lowest  and  most  ancient  Skulled 
Animals  (Cranioia),  the  Cyclostomi  and  the  Selachii.  In 
these  the  skull  retains  throughout  life  the  form  of  a  simple 
cartilaginous  capsule — of  an  inarticulate  "  primitive  or 
primordial  skull."  If  the  older  skull-theory,  as  it  was 
accepted  from  Goethe  and  Oken  by  most  comparative 
anatomists,  were  correct,  then  in  these  lowest  Skulled 
Animals  especially,  and  in  the  embryos  of  the  higher  Skulled 
Animals,  the  constitution  of  the  "  primitive  skull  *'  by  a 
series  of  *'  skull-vertebra3 "  would  be  very  clearly  evident 

This  simple  and  obvious  consideration,  fii-st  duly  em- 
phasized by  Huxley,  indeed  overturns  the  famous  "  Verte- 
brate Theory  of  the  Skull,"  as  held  by  the  older  comparative 
anatomists.  Yet  the  entirely  correct  fundamental  idea 
holds  good,  i.e.,  the  hypothesis  that  the  skull  develops  from 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  spinal  column  by  dilierentiation 
and  peculiar  modification,  just  as  the  biaiu  develops  fivow 
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the  anterior  portion  of  the  dorsal  marrow.  But  the  true 
mode  of  empirically  establishing  this  pliilosophic  hypothesis 
was  yet  to  be  discovered ;  and  this  discovery  we  owe  to 
Gegenbaur.^**  He  was  the  first  to  employ  the  phylogenelic 
method,  which,  in  this  as  in  all  morphological  questions, 
lead?  most  surely  and  quickly  to  the  result  He  showed 
that  the  Primitive  Fishes  {Seladiii,  Figs.  191,  192,  p.  113), 
as  the  parent- forms  of  all  Amphirhina^  yet  retain  per- 
manently in  their  skull-structure  that  form  of  primordial 
skidl,  from  which  the  modified  skull  of  the  higher  Verte- 
brates, and  therefoi^  that  of  Man,  has  developed  phylo- 
genetically.  He  also  pointed  out  that  the  gill-arches  of  the 
Selachii  show  that  their  primordial  skull  was  originally 
formed  of  a  considerable  number — at  least  nine  or  ten — 
primitive  vertebrae,  and  that  the  brain-nerves,  which  branch 
from  the  base  of  the  brain,  entirely  confirm  thi&  These 
brain-nerves — with  the  exception  of  the  first  and  the  second 
pairs  (the  olfactory  and  tlie  optic  nerves) — are  merely  modi- 
tied  spinal  nerves,  and,  in  their  peripheric  distribution, 
essentially  resemble  the  latter.  The  Comparative  Anatomy 
of  these  brain-nerves  is  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  for 
the  newer  vertebral  theory  of  the  skulL 

It  would  lead  us  too  far  aside  if  we  were  to  enter  into 
the  particulars  of  this  ingenious  theory  of  Gegenbaur,  and 
I  must  content  myself  with  referring  to  the  great  work 
already  quoted ;  in  it  the  theory  is  fully  demonstrated  by 
empirical  and  philosophical  arguments.  The  same  author 
has  givftn  a  brief  abstract  in  his  "  Outlines  of  Comparative 
Anatomy "  (1874).  the  study  of  which  it  is  impassible  to 
recommend  too  highly.  In  this  work  Gegenbaur  indi- 
cates as  orimnal  "  skull-ribs,**  or  "  lower  arches  of  skuU- 
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vertebrse,"  in  the  selachian  Bkul)  (Fig.  265),  the  following 
pairs  of  arches:  I.  and  II.  are  two  lip  cartilages,  of  which 
the  anterior  (a)  consists  only  of  an  upper,  and  the  inferior 
(6c)  of  an  upper  and  a  lower  piece;  III.,  the  jaw-arch, 
which  also  consists  of  two  pieces  on  each  aide, — viz.,  the 
primitive   upper   jaw   (o«  paUito-qiuidrutu/nt,  o)  and   the 


Fia.SSS. — Head  *fceIelon  of  &  rrimitivi-  I'iili:  n,  noee-^ruo**;  c(h,TegioD 
of  the  lieTe-bone ;  orb,  eye-cavitj  ;  to,  Wbll  ot  eu-UbjriDth  ;  oa,  oooipital 
rognOD  til  tho  primiti'O  aknll ;  cv,  Tciicbral  nolamn  )  a,  froDt ;  be,  bind  lip- 
oKrtilftge ;  0,  piimitire  B|i|ier  jaw  (palato  quadralum) ;  a,  primiliTa  lower 
jn  )  II.,  tongDO-aroli ;  llt.-VUl.,  fi»t  to  siiUi  Kill-archoi.     (AtM-  Qegea- 

primitive  lower  jaw  («) ;  IV.,  the  tongue  arch  (II.),  and  V,  to 
X.,  six  true  gill  arches,  in  the  stricter  seii.se  of  that  term 
(in. -VIII.).  The  anatomical  features  of  these  nine  or  ten 
skull-nhs,  or  "  lower  vertebral  arches,"  and  of  the  brain 
ner\'es  distributed  over  them,  show  that  the  apparently' 
Biniple,  cartilaginous  "primordial  skull"  of  the  Primitive 
Fishes  originally  develops  from  an  equal  number  (nine  at 
the  least)  of  primitive  vertebra!.  The  base  of  the  skull  is 
formed  by  the  vertebral  bodies ;  the  roof  of  the  skull  by  the 
apper  vertebral  arches.  The  coalescence  and  amalgamation 
of  these  into  a  single  capsule  is,  however,  so  ancient,  that 
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Ihei^  primordial  separate  condition  now  appears  effaced  hy 
the  action  of  the  "  law  of  abridged  heredity,"  and  ia  no 
Longer  demonstrable  in  the  OntogoLy. 

In  the  human  primitive  akuU  (Fig.  2CC),  and  in  that  of 
all  higher  Vertebrates,  which  has  been  modified,  phyloge- 
netically,  from  the  primitive  skull  of  the  Sclachii,  five  con- 
secutive divisions  are  visible  at  a  certain  early  period  of 
development ;  these  one  might  be  tempted  to  refer  to  five 

Fi«.  2G6. — Primitiva  slniU  of  hDDWo 
•mbfTo  of  (oar  wmIei;  Tortic*!  Motion, 
■  balett  bmit  imc  from  tho  inndo:  «,  i, 
H,  h,  ■,  tha  fire  groovei  in  tha  ifcoU 
clTitf,  in  wbioh  lie  the  fire  brain-blodden 
(tore>brnin,  twixt-bnun,  mid.brnin,  hind, 
brsin,  nlter-bmin);  e,  penr-ibaped  pri- 
nu-; ev.renole  ;  a,sfB|  xo, optic nerre  • 
p.  ekn&l  of  the  hjpophjaiiti  I,  oeninl 
partofthsontiialbkaU.  (After  Euelliker.) 

original  primitive  vertebne ;  they  are,  however,  merely  the 
result  of  adaptation  to  the  five  primitive  brain-bladders, 
and,  like  the  latter,  they  rather  correspond  to  a  larger 
number  of  metaioera.  Th;  fact  that  the  primitive  verte- 
brate skull  is  a  much  modified  and  profoundly  transformed 
organ,  and  by  no  means  a  primitive  structure,  is  also  evi- 
dent in  the  circumstance  that  its  rudiment,  originally  a  sofl 
membrane,  commonly  assumes  the  cartilaginous  state  only 
at  its  base  and  nn  the  sides,  while  it  remains  membranoui 
at  the  skull-rooC  Here  the  bones  of  the  later  bony  skull 
develop  in  the  soft  membranous  rudiment  as  an  external 
bony  roof,  without  a  previous  intermediate  cartilaginous 
state,  as  in  the  bsAc  of  the  skull.  Thus  a  great  part  of  the 
skuU-bonca  originally  developed  as  roof-bones  from  the 
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Icather-skin  (coriurn),  and  only  secondarily,  come  into  closer 
relations  with  t!ie  skull.  IIow,  in  Man,  this  most  simple  and 
primordial  rudiment  of  the  primitive  skull  develops,  onto- 
genetically,  from  the  head-plates,  and  how,  in  the  meim- 
time,  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  notochord  is  enclosed  in 
the  base  of  the  skull,  has  already  been  explained.  (Cf. 
vol.  i.  p.  878;  ¥i<^s.  145  and  14C,p.  393.) 

The  main  features  in  the  history  of  the  development  of 
the  gill-arches,  which  must  now  be  regarded  as  skull-ribs, 
has  been  told.  Of  the  four  original  rudimentary  gill-arches  of 
Mammals  (Plates  I.  and  VII.,  Figs.  232-236,  p.  243),  the  first 
lies  between  the  primitive  mouth-opening  and  the  first  gili- 
opening.  From  the  base  of  this  gill-arch  the  "  upper  jaw 
process "  develops,  and  this  unites,  in  the  manner  already 
described,  with  the  internal  and  the  external  nasal  processes 
on  each  side,  and  forms  the  chief  parts  of  the  upper  jaw  skele- 
ton palate-bones,  wing-bones,  etc.  (Cf.  p.  245  and  268.)  The 
rest  of  the  firet  gill-arch,  now  distinguished  as  the  "  lower-jaw 
process,"  forms  out  of  its  base  two  ear  bonelets — the  hammer 
(mcdleua)  and  the  anvil  (incus);  the  rest  of  its  mass  becomes 
a  long  strip  of  cartilage,  called,  after  its  discoverer, "  Meckel's 
cartilage."  On  the  external  surface  of  this  cartila^je  origin- 
ates,  as  a  surface-bone  (formed  of  cellular  matter  from  the 
leather-plate),  the  permanent  bony  lower  jaw.  From  the 
base  of  the  second  gill-arch  in  Mammalia  originate  the 
third  ear  bonelet,  the  stirrup  (stapes),  and  from  the  subse* 
quent  parts,  in  order,  the  stirrup-muscle,  the  styloid  process  of 
the  temporal  bone,  the  styloid  band,  and  the  small  horn  of  the 
tongue-bone.  Finally,  the  third  gill-arch  becomes  cartilagin- 
ous only  at  its  anterior  portion,  and  here,  by  the  union  of  its 
two  halves,  is  formed  the  body  of  the  tongue-bone  (copula 
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kyoidta)  and  its  great  horn  on  each  side.  The  fourth  gill- 
arch  appears  in  the  mammalian  embryo  only  as  a  transient, 
rudimentary  embryonic  organ,  and  does  not  develop  into 
special  parts.  Of  the  posterior  gill-arches  (the  fifth  and 
sixth  pairs),  which  are  permanent  in  the  Primitive  Fishes,  no 
trace  is  visible  in  the  embryo  of  higher  Vertebrates.  The 
latter  have  long  been  lost  The  four  gill-openings  in  the 
human  embryo  are  also  only  interesting  as  transient  rudi- 
mentary organs,  which  soon  disappear  entirely  by  concre- 
scence. The  fii*st  gill-opening  (between  the  first  and  second 
gill-arches)  alone  is  of  permanent  importance;  from  it 
develops  the  drum,  or  tympanic  cavity  of  the  ear,  and  the 
Eustachian  tube.  (C£  p.  2G9,  and  Plate  L,  with  explan- 
atioa) 

Not  only  did  Qegenbaur,  in  his  model  "  Researches  into 
the  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates/'  first  correctly 
explain  the  skull  and  its  relation  to  the  vertebral  column, 
but  he  also  first  performed  the  no  less  weighty  and  interest- 
ing task  of  showing  the  phylogenetic  derivation  of  the 
dceleton  of  the  limbs  in  all  Vertebrates  from  one  primordial 
form.  Few  parta  of  the  body  in  the  diflerent  Vertebrates 
are  subjected,  by  adaptation  to  various  circumstances,  to 
such  an  infinite  variety  of  modifications  as  the  limbs,  in 
point  ofeize,  form,  and  special  fitness  for  certain  pur  poses,  and 
yet  we  are  now  able  to  refer  them  all  to  one  common  here- 
ditary form.  Vertebrates  are  distinguishable  as  rcgaitls  the 
structure  of  their  limbs  into  three  large  main  groupa  The 
lowast  and  most  ancient  Vertebrates,  the  skull-less  and  jaw- 
less  classes,  like  all  their  invertebrate  ancestors,  had  no 
paii*cd  limbs;  this  condition  is  yet  represented  in  tlie  Am- 
phioxus  and  in  the  Cyclostomi  (Figs.  189^  100).     The  second 
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main  group  consists  of  the  two  classes  of  true  Fishes,  and  of 
the  Dipneusta ;  in  these,  two  pairs  of  lateral  limbs,  in  the 
shape  of  many-fingered  swimming-fins — one  pair  of  pectoral 
fino  (the  fore  legs)  and  one  pair  of  abdominal  fins  (hind  legs)— 
aic  originally  always  pi-esent  (Figs.  191,  192,  Plato  X[L). 
Finally,  the  third  main  group  embraces  the  four  higher 
vertebrate  classes:  Amphibia,  Reptiles,  Birds,  and  Mammals; 
in  these  the  same  two  pairs  of  legs  exibt  onginally,  but  in 
the  form  of  five-fingered  feet.  The  digits  or  fingers  are 
often  fewer  than  five ;  sometimes,  also,  the  feet  are  quite 
abortefl.  Biit  the  original  parent-form  of  the  entire  group 
had  anteriorly  and  posteriorly  five  digits  (Pentadactylism, 
p.  123). 

As  regards  the  Phylogeny  of  the  limbs,  from  their 
Comparative  Anatomy  it  appears,  therefore,  that  the  extre- 
mities originated  in  the  Fishes,  in  the  Primitive  Fishes 
(Sdackii),  and  were  transmitted  from  these  to  all  higher 
Vertebrates  (all  the  ATrtphirhina),  first  in  the  form  of 
many-fingered  fins,  and  afterwards  as  five-fingered  feet 
(Figs.  207-272).  The  anterior  extremity — the  pectoi-al  fin 
(or  the  fore  leg) — is  originally  shaped  precisely  like  the 
posterior  extremity — the  ventral  fin  (or  the  hind  leg).  In 
the  one,  as  in  the  other,  the  true  limb,  extei-nalJy  promi- 
nent, is  distinguishable  from  the  internal,  concealed  girdle, 
hy  which  the  limb  is  attached  to  the  spinal  column — tjid 
nhoulder-girdle  above,  the  pelvic  girdle  below. 

The  genuine  primitive  form  of  the  paired  limbs,  as  it 
existed  in  the  most  ancient  of  the  Primitive  Fishes  duria;; 
the  Silurian  Period,  occurs  to  this  day  in  perfect  preserva- 
tion in  the  ancient  Ceratodus,  and  very  curious  Mud-fish  of 
Australia  (p.  119,  Plate  XII.).    In  this,  both  the  pectoral  and 
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the  Tentral  fin  is  a  flat,  oval  paddle,  in  Tehich  we  find  a 
feathered  or  biserial  cartilaginous  skeleton  (Fig.  267). 
This  skeleton  consists  tii'stly  of  a  strong,  articulated  fin-rod 
or  "  stem  "  (Fig.  2(57,  A  B),  which  extends  from  the  jase  io 
the  tip  of  the  fin,  and  secondly,  of  a  double  row  of  thin 
feathered  rays  {rr),  which  are  attached  to  both  sides  of  the 
central  rod,  like  the  pinnne  of  a  pinnate  lea£  This  primi- 
tive fin,  fii*8t  recognized  by  Oegenbaur,  and  by  him  called 
the  Archipterygium,  is  attached  to  the  spinal  column  by 
means  of  a  simple  girdle  in  the  shape  of  a  cartilaginous 
aich.» 

In  some  Sharks  and  Rays,  especially  when  very  young, 
this  same  primitive  fin  also  occurs  in  a  more  or  less  modified 
form.  But  in  most  Primitive  Fishes  the  fin  is  already 
essentially  mpdified,  in  that  the  rays  on  one  side  of  the  stem 
are  partly  or  altogether  lost,  and  are  rctaim  d  only  on  the 
other  side  (Fig.  268).  Hence  arises  the  hall-fcathercd,  or 
uniserial  fish-fin,  inherited  by  the  other  fishes  from  the 
Selachii  (Fig.  269). 

Qi^nbaur  first  showed  how  the  five-fingered  leg  of 
Amphibia  is  developed  from  this  uniserial  fii.  (Fig.  270)  and 
b  inherited  by  three  classes  of  Amniota.  in  those  Dip- 
neusta  which  were  the  ancestors  of  the  Amphibia,  the  fin  rays 
on  the  other  side  of  the  stem  also  were  gradually  degraded 
in  development,  and  were  in  a  great  measure  lost  (the  light- 
coloured  cartilages  in  Fig.  269).  Only  the  four  lowest  rays 
(shaded  in  Fig.  269)  were  retained  ;  and  these  are  the  four 
outer  digits  of  the  foot  (second  to  fifth  digits).  The  first, 
or  gi-cat  digit  (toe),  on  the  contrary,  originated  from  the 
lower  part  o^  the  fin-rod.  From  the  middle  and  upper  parts 
of  tliis  fin-rod  developed  the  long  main  stem  of  the  limbs 
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Fig.  2G7. — Bones  of  pectoral  flns  of  Geratodas  (Archiptorygiam,  or 
biUteral  pinnate  skeleton) :  A  B,  series  of  caitilaginoas  pieoes  forming  the 
rentral  stom  of  the  fin;  rr,  rays  of  the  fin.     (After  Giinther.) 

Fig.  2G8. — Bones  of  pectoral  (in  of  an  earlier  Primitire  Fi8h(Acanthiaa). 
Host  of  the  rays  of  the  medial  edge  of  the  fin  (B)  haye  disappeared ;  only 
a  few  (B')  remain.  R  A,  rajs  of  the  lateral  edge  of  fin ;  mi,  Ketap* 
teryginm  ;  ms,  Mosopterjgium ;  p,  Propterjgiom.    (After  Gegenbaar.) 

Fig.  269. — Bones  of  pectoral  fin  of  a  more  recent  Primitire  Fish,  or 
Selachian.  The  rajs  of  the  medial  edge  of  the  fin  haye  entirelj  dis. 
appeared.  The  shaded  part  on  the  right  is  tliat  portion  which  derelops  into 
the  fiye-fingcred  hand  of  higher  Vertebrates  (h,  the  three  basal  pieoes  of 
the  fin  I  nU,  Metaptcrjgium ;  rudiment  of  the  hnmeros ;  mj,  liesopterj- 
giam;  p,  Propter jginm).     (After  Gegenbaar.) 

Fig.  270. — Bones  of  the  foro-limb  of  an  Amphibian :  h,  npper  arm 
(hmmgnu) ;  r,  n,  lower  arm  {r,  rudiug  ;  u,  uhia) ;  rfC,i,Cf^  root- bones  of  the 
hand,  first  row  (r,  radial ;  i,  intermediate ;  c,  central ;  ^  nlnarj)  {  1, 2,  S,  4^  6, 
root4x>nes  of  the  hand,  second  row.     (After  Gegenbaar.) 

Fig.  271. — Bones  of  hand  of  Gorilla.     (After  Huzlej.) 

Fig.  272. — Bonos  of  hnman  hand,  seen  from  the  back.   (After  H.  Meyer.) 


which  is  so  prominent  in  the  higher  Veriebrata  as  the  upper 
arm  (or  leg)  (Fig.  270,  r  and  u)  and   the  lower  arm  (or 

The  many-fingered  fish -fins  thus  gave  rise,  by  a  process 
of  gradual  reversion  and  diflferentiation,  to  the  five-fingered 
amphibian  foot,  which  occurs  first  in  the  Sozobranchia,  and 
which,  from  them,  has  been  transmitted  on  the  one  hand  to 
Reptiles,  and  to  Mammals,  up  to  Man,  on  the  other  (Fig.  272) 
Simultaneously  with  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  the  fin- 
rays  to  four,  a  further  differentiation  aficctcd  the  fin-stem  or 
rod;  it  became  transversely  divided  into  the  upper  and 
lower  arms  (or  legs),  and  a  modification  took  place  in  the 
girdle,  which  in  the  higher  Mammals  originally  consists, 
both  anteriorly  and  posteriorly,  of  three  bonea  The  simple 
arch  of  the  original  shoulder-girdle  separates,  on  each  side 
into  an  upi)er  (dorsal)  piece — the  slioulder-blade  (jBoapula) 
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and  a  lower  (ventral)  piece;  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
latter  constitutes  the  pro-key  (or  collar)  bone  (procoracair 
deum)  and  its  posterior  part  the  raven-bone  (corcLcoideum). 
The  simple  arch  of  the  pelvic  girdle  breaks  up,  correspond- 
ingly, into  an  upper  (dorsal)  piece — tlie  intestinal  bone 
(o8  ilium),  and  a  lower  (ventral)  piece ;  the  anterior  portion 
of  the  latter  becomes  the  pubic  bone  (os  pubis)  and  the 
posterior  portion  the  hip-bone  (pa  iachii).  Table  XXXIV., 
p.  278,  shows  the  correspondence  of  these  three  parts  of 
the  pelvic  girdle  with  those  of  the  shoulder-girdle.  The 
latter,  however,  in  the  key-bone  or  collar-bone  {damcvla), 
possesses  a  fourth,  wanting  in  the  former.  (Cf  Qegenbaur.*®*) 
As  in  the  girdle,  so  in  the  trunk  of  the  limbs  there  is 
originally  an  absolute  agreement  between  the  anterior  and 
posterior  limbs.  The  fii*st  section  of  the  trunk  is  supported 
by  a  single  strong  bdne — in  the  anterior  limbs,  the  upper 
arm  (humeriis) ;  in  the  posterior,  the  upper  leg  (femur). 
The  second  section,  on  the  other  hand,  contains  two  bones — 
on  the  anterior  extremity  the  spoke-bone  (radius,  Fig. 
270,  r),  and  the  ell-bone  (vZnu,  Fig.  270,  u) ;  in  the  posterior 
the  two  corresponding  bones,  the  shin-bone  (tibia)  and 
calf-bone  (fibula).  (Cf  skeletons  in  Fig.  19C  and  Figs. 
204-208).  Moreover,  the  subsequent  small  and  numerous 
bones  of  the  wrist  (carpus)  and  of  the  ankle  (tarsus)  cor- 
respond; so  do  the  five  bones  of  the  middle  of  the  hand 
(metacarpus)  and  of  the  middle  of  the  foot  (metatarsus). 
Finally,  the  same  is  true  of  the  five  digits  attached  to  these 
parts,  which  in  their  characteristic  structure  of  a  series  of 
bone-pieces  correspond  in  the  anterior  and  posterior  limbs. 
Charles  Martins,  of  Montpellier,  an  excellent  morphologist 
has  showu  that,  in  detail,  the  anterior  and  posterior  limbs 
correspond.^® 
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As  Comparative  Anatomy  thus  shows  that  the  skeleton 
o{  the  limbs  in  Man  is  composed  of  the  same  bones,  and  in 
thn  same  manner  as  the  skeleton  in  the  four  higher  verte- 
brate classes,  we  may  justly  infer  their  common  descent 
from  a  single  parent-form.  This  parent-form  was  the  most 
ancient  Amphibian  possessing  five  digits  both  on  the  fore 
and  on  the  hind  limbs.  The  outermost  part  of  the  limbs 
has,  indeed,  been  very  much  modified  by  adaptation  to 
various  conditions  of  life.  The  diversities  in  this  point 
within  the  mammalian  class  are  enormous.  The  slender 
limbs  of  the  swift  Deer  and  the  strong,  springy  legs  of  the 
Kangaroo,  the  climbing  feet  of  the  Sloth  and  the  digging 
paws  of  the  Mole,  the  fins  of  the  Whale  and  the  wings  of 
the  Bat,  are  all  instances.  It  will,  of  course,  be  admitted  by 
all  that  these  organs  of  locomotion  are  as  diverse  as  possible 
in  point  of  size,  form,  and  special  function.  And  yet  the 
internal  bony  skeleton  is  substantially  the  same  in  them  all. 
In  all  these  ditferent  forms  of  limbs  the  same  characteristic 
bones  are  always  represented  in  essentially  the  same  strongly 
inherited  combination ;  and  here  we  have  a  weighty  confinu- 
ation  of  the  theory  of  descent,  such  as  is  hardly  afforded  by 
the  Comparative  Anatomy  of  any  other  organ.  (Cf.  Plate 
IV.  p.  34,  voL  ii.  of  "  History  of  Creation.")  True,  in  the 
limbs  of  the  different  Mammals,  the  skeleton  is  subject  to 
various  arrests  of  development  and  reversions,  in  addition 
to  tiiose  due  to  special  adaptation  (Fig.  273).  Thus,  in  the 
fore  foot  (or  hand)  of  the  Dog  the  tirst  digit,  or  thumb,  is 
aborted  (Fig.  273  IL>  In  the  Pig  (III.)  and  the  Tapir  (V.j 
this  digit  has  entirely  disappeared.  So,  too,  in  the  Rumi- 
nants (e,y,,  the  Ox,  Fig.  IV.)  the  second  and  fiflh  digits  are 
also  aborted,  and  only  the  third  and  fourth  are  well  deve- 
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lopcd.  Finally,  in  the  Horse,  only  onu  digit,  the  tliii-d,  is 
perfectly  developed  (Fig.  VI.,  3).  And  yet  all  these  diverse 
fore-feet,  as  also  tlie  hand  of  the  Ajm:  (Fig,  271)  and  the 
human  hand  (Fig.  27-J,  have  originated  fi-oiii  the  Maine 
connnon  five-fiiigcred  pai-eiit-form.  Tlua  is  provetl,  not  only 
hy  the  rudiments  of  the  aborted  digits,  hut  also  hy  the 
homologous  disposition  of  the  wriat-boiies  (Fig.  273,  (t-j')- 
{Vuk  supra,  p.  124.) 

The  same  story  is  also  told  hy  the  germ-history  of  the 
limbs,  which  is  originally  identical,  not  only  in  all  Mammals, 
hut  in  all  Vertebrates.  However  difierent  the  limbs  of  the 
various  Skulled  Animals  (Craniota)  afterwaixl^  appear  in 
their  fully  <levolopcd  state,  they  nevertheless  all  originate 
from  the  same  simple  rudiment.     (Cf.  Plates  VI.  and  VII., 


Fto.  273.— Skeloton  of  hand  or  fore-fimt  nf  b 
Dogi  III.  I'ig;  IV.  0X1  V,  Tapiri  VI.  Ucr 
B,  acaphuul ;   h,   somt-l 

trapezoid  ;  /,  capilatum  iiiiiciform  proocMs) ;  3,  ^ 
p,  piHifurm;  1,  Ihumbj  2,  digit  i  3,  niidOle  finger; 
fingor.    (After  Gpgt'nbaur.) 
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vol  I  p.  362 ;  /,  fore-leg,  6,  hind-leg.)     In  all,  the  first  rudi- 
ment of  each  limb  in  the  embryo  is  a  simple  wart,  or  small 
knob,  which  grows  from  the  side  of  the  body  between  the 
dorsal  and  ventral  sides  (Figs.  119  and  120,  voL  i.  pp.  357.  359 ; 
136  and  137,  pp.  381, 382).    The  cells  composing  these  knobs 
belong  to  the  skin-fibrous  layer.    The  outer  surface  is  coated 
by  the  horn-plate,  which  is  rather  thicker  at  the  apex  of 
the  protuberance  (Plate  IV.  Fig.  6,  x).    The  two  anterior 
protuberances  appear  at  a  rather  earlier  period  than  the 
two  posterior.     By  differentiation  of  the  cells,  these  simple 
rudiments  develop  immediately,   in   Fishes    and    in    the 
Dipneusta,  into  fins.     In  the  higher  vertebrate  classes,  on 
Ihe  contrary,  each  of  the  four  protuberances,  in  the  course 
of  its  development,  assumes  the  form  of  a  stalked  plate,  the 
•nner  portion  of  which  being  narrower  and   thicker,  the 
outer  broader  and  thinner.   The  inner  portion,  or  the  handle 
of  the  plate,  then  divides  into  two  sections :  the  upper  and 
lower  legs  (or  arms).     Four  notches  then  appear  in  the  free 
edge  of  the  plate,  and  these  gradually  become  deeper ;  these 
are  the  divisions  between  the  five  digits  (Plate  VIII.  Fig.  1). 
The  latter  BO<m  become  more  prominent     At  first,  however, 
all  the  five  digits,  both  on  the  fore  and  on  the  hind  limbs, 
are  joined  by  a  thin  connecting  web-like  membrane ;  this 
recalls  the  original  adaptation  of  the  foot  as  a  swimming-fin. 
The  further  development  of  the  limbs  from  this  most  simple 
rudiment  takes  place  in  the  same  way  in  all  Vertebrates ; 
that  is,  by  the  modification  of  certain  groups  of  the  cells  of 
the  skin-fibrous  layer  into  cartilage,  of  other  groups  into 
muscles,  yet  others  into  blood-vessels,  nerves,  etc.    Probably 
the  differentiation  of  all  these  various  tissues  oocurs  actually 
in  the  limbs.     Like  the  vertebral  column  and  the  skulL  the 
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bony  parts  of  the  limbs  are  also  formed  at  iBrst  from  soft 
undifferentiated  cell-groups  of  the  skin-fibrous  layer.  These 
afterwards  change  into  cartilage,  and  from  these  the  per- 
manent bones  originate  by  a  tertiary  process.^ 

The  development  of  the  muscles,  or  the  active  organs  of 
locomotion,  is,  as  yet,  of  much  less  interest  than  that  of  the 
skeleton,  or  the  passive  instruments  of  motion.  The  Com- 
parative Anatomy  of  these  is,  indeed,  of  much  higher  im- 
portance than  their  Embryology.  But  as  very  little  attention 
has,  as  yet,  been  paid  to  the  Comparative  Anatomy  and 
Ontogeny  of  the  muscular  system,  we  have  only  very 
general  ideas  of  its  Phylogeny  also.  The  muscular  system 
as  a  whole  has  developed  in  the  most  intimate  reciprocal 
correlation  with  the  bone  system.*" 
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TABLE   XXXV. 

Ststxmatic  Survbt  op  the  moot  IirroftTANT  Periods  in  thw.  Prtlooekt 

OF  TUB    II  CHAN    SKELETON. 

I.  First  Period  :  SksUlon  qf  the  Chordonia  (Fig.  187,  p.  90). 
Ybe  entire  ikeleton  U  foimed  by  the  notochord. 

II.  Second  Period:  Skeleton  of  the  Aerania  (Fig.  189,  p.  91). 

A  notochord -ineinbrane,  the  dorsal  oontiooation  of  which  forms  s  cover 
ing  roand  the  medallary  tube,  is  formed  round  the  notochord. 

in.  Third  Period  :  Skeleton  of  the  Cyeloitomi  (Fig.  190,  p.  103). 

A  cartilaginous  primordial  skull  dorclops  round  tho  antorior  rztremitj 
of  tho  notochord,  from  the  notochord- membrane.  An  outer  cartilaginous 
gilUskeleton  forms  round  the  gills. 

IV.  Fourth  Period  :  Skeleton  of  the  older  Selachii  (Fig.  268,  p.  302). 

A  primitire  rortebral  column,  with  upper  and  lower  arches  (the  gill- 
arches  and  ribs)  forms  round  the  notochord.  The  remnant  of  the  outer  gill- 
skeleton  remains  with  the  inner.  Two  pain  of  limbs,  with  pinnate  (biserial) 
skeletons,  appear. 

V.  Fifth  Period:  Skeleton  of  the  more  recent  Selachii  (Fig.  2G9,  p.  302). 

The  anterior  gill-arches  change  into  lip-cartilago  and  jaw.arches.  The 
external  gill -skeleton  is  lost.  The  skeleton  of  tho  two  pairs  of  fius  beconift 
uniscrial  (somi.pinnate). 

YL  Sixth  Period:  Skeleton  of  Vie  Dipneueta  (Fig.  2,  Plate  XII.). 
The  skull  becomes  partially  ossified  ;  as  does  the  sliuuldcr-girdle. 

VII.  Seventh  Period:  Skeleton  of  the  Amphibia  (Fig.  270,  p.  302). 

The  gill-arches  are  modified  into  parts  of  the  tongue  buno,  and  of  tho  jaw. 
apparatus.  On  the  semi-pinnate  skeletons  of  the  fint  the  mjt  diminish  in 
namber  to  foor,  ibns  giring  rise  to  the  fiT«>toed  foot.  The  ?ertebnil 
aolnmn  OMiflas. 
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VIII.   Kighlh  Period!  Skeleton  of  the  Uonotremaia  (Fig.  19G,  p.  148). 

The   vertebral  colaxnn    skall,  jaws,   aod    limbs,  acqaire    the    definite 
oharacteristics  of  Mammals. 

IX.  Ninth  Perithl :  Skeleton  of  the  Mareupialia  (Fig.  197,  p.  152). 

The  coracoid  bone  of   the  shonlder.girdle  becomes  atrophied,  and   tht 
remnant  of  it  amalgamates  with  the  shonlder.blade. 

X.  Tenth  Period  :  Skeleton  of  the  Semi-apes  (Fig.  199,  p.  1G4). 

The    poach-bones,    which    distinguish    Monotremes    and     Marsui  ials, 
Usappcar. 

XI.  Eleventh  Period :  Skeleton  of  the  Anthropoid  Apes 
(Figs.  «)4-208,  p.  179). 

The    skeleton    acquires   the   peculiar  development    shared    by   Man   ex 
clusively  with  the  Anthropoid  Apes. 


CHAPTER  XXIIL 

DEVELOPMENT  OP  THE   INTESTINAL  SYSTEM. 

llie  Primitire  Intestine  of  the  Gastmla. — Ita  Homok^,  or  Morphologica] 
Identity  in  all  Animnla  (excepting  the  Protoioa). — Survey  of  the 
Strncture  of  the  Dereloped  Intestinal  Canal  in  Man. — The  Moath. 
caritjr. — The  Throat  (pfcarytw).— The  Gollct  (owop^o^iM).  — The  Wind- 
pipe  {trachea)  and  Lnngt. — The  Larynx. — The  Stomach. — ^The  Small 
Intestine.— The  Lirer  and  Gall-bladder.— The  Ventral  Salivary  Gland 
{pancreas), — The  Large  Intestine. — The  Rectum. — The  First  Rudiment  of 
the  Simple  Intestinal  Tube. — The  Gastrala  of  the  Amphiozns  and  of 
Mammals. — Separation  of  the  Germ  from  the  Intestinal  Germ  Vesicle 
(Gasirocystis). — The  Primitire  Intestine  (Protogaster)  and  the  After 
Intestine  (Metagaster). — Secondary  Formation  of  the  Month  and  Anns 
from  the  Outer  Skin. — Development  of  the  Intestinal  Epithelium  from 
the  Intestinal. glandular  Layer,  and  of  all  other  parts  of  the  Intestine 
from  the  Intestinal -flbrous  Layer. — Simple  Intestinal  Touch  of  the 
Ix>wer  Worms. — Differentiation  of  the  Primitive  Intestinal  Tabeiritoa 
Respiratory  and  a  Digestive  Intestine.  — Gill  intestine  and  Stomach*^ 
In^'Ostine  of  the  Amphioxns  and  Ascidian.-  Origin  and  Significance  of 
the  Gill-openings. — Their  Disapitearanoe.— The  Gill-arches  and  the  Ja«r. 
skeleton. — Formation  of  the  Teeth.— Development  of  the  Lun^  from  the 
Swim-bladder  of  Fish. — Differentiation  of  the  SU^mach.-  Development 
of  the  Liver  and  Pancreas. —  Differentiation  of  the  Small  and  Large 
Intestines. — Formation  of  the  Cloaca 

"Cautious  people  require  us  to  cnnfine  onrNclves  to  gatherin?  materials, 
and  to  leave  it  to  |HNiterity  to  raise  a  scientific  structure  frtira  thos^ 
materials ;  because  only  in  that  way  can  we  e«ca|>e  the  ignoniiny  uf  having 
the  theories  wo  believed  in  overthrown  by  the  advance  of  knowhtlge.  The 
onreaaonableneas  of  this  demand  is  apparent  enough  frtim  the  fact  that 
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Gomparatire  Anatomy,  like  ererj  other  science,  is  endless ;  and  therefore 
the  endlessness  of  the  accumulation  of  materials  would  never  allow  men,  if 
they  complied  with  this  demand,  to  reap  any  harrest  from  this  field.  Bat, 
further  than  this,  history  teaches  as  clearly,  tliat  no  age  in  which  scientific 
inquiry  has  been  active,  has  been  able  so  to  deny  itself,  as,  setting  the  goal 
of  its  researches  in  the  future,  to  refrain  from  drawing  conclusions  for  itself 
from  its  larger  or  smaller  treasury  of  observations,  and  from  trying  to  fill  tbi- 
gaps  with  hypotheses.  It  would,  indeed,  be  a  hopeless  proceeding,  if,  in 
order  to  avoid  losing  any  part  of  our  possessions,  we  should  refuse  tc 
acquire  any  possessions  whatever." — Karl  Ernst  Ba,ir  (1819). 

Among  the  vegetative  organs  of  the  human  body,  to  the 
development  of  which  we  now  turn  our  attention,  the  intes- 
tinal canal  is  the  most  important  For  the  intestinal  tube 
is  the  oldest  of  all  the  organs  of  the  animal  body,  and 
carries  us  back  to  the  earliest  time  of  organological  differ- 
entiation, to  the  first  period  of  the  Laurentian  Epoch,  As 
we  have  already  seen,  the  result  of  the  first  division  of 
labour  in  the  homogeneous  cells  of  the  earliest  many-celled 
animal  body  must  have  been  the  formation  of  a  nutritive 
intestinal  canal  The  first  duty  and  the  first  need  of  every 
organism  is  self-support.  This  task  is  accomplished  by  the 
two  functions  of  nutrition  and  of  the  covering  of  the  body. 
When,  therefore,  in  the  primaeval  coUection  of  homogeneous 
cells  {SyTiammhium),  of  the  phylogenetic  existence  of  which 
we  yet  have  evidence  in  the  ontogenetic  developmental 
form  of  the  mulberry-germ  {Morula),  the  several  members 
of  the  community  began  to  divide  the  work  of  life,  they 
were  first  obliged  to  engage  in  two  separate  tasks.  One 
half  modified  into  nutritive  cells,  enclosing  a  digestive 
cavity,  the  intestinal  canal ;  the  other  half,  on  the  contrary, 
developed  into  covering  cells,  forming  the  outer  cover- 
ing of  this  intestinal  canal,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  tho 
whole  body.     Thus  arose  the  first  two  germ-layers :   the 
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inner,  nutritive,  or  vegetative  layer,  and  the  outer,  covering, 
or  animal  layer. 

If  we  try  to  construct  for  ourselves  an  animal  body  of 
the  simplest  conceivable  form,  possessing  such  a  primitive 
intestinal  canal,  and  the  two  primary  germ-layers  forming 
its  wall,  the  result  is  necessarily  the  very  remarkable 
germ-form  of  the  gastrula,  which  we  have  shown  to  exist 
in   wonderful    uniformity   throughout   the    whole    ^nit1[^^ll 


Fio.  nt. — Oaatrala  at  m  Qhalk-^iaiiga  (Olynthn*) i  A,  tmm  onUidoi 
Bf  in  longitudiiwl  nctioo  Utrongb  tli«  kxis  j  i,  primitiTe  iiitoaliDe  i  n,  primi. 
(ifo  roouili )  t,  intoBtibkl  tiyer,  or  enlodann  t  *>  akiD-lajror,  or  eiodcnn. 

series:  in  the  Sponger,  Sea-nettles  (AcaUplia:),  Worms, 
Sofl-bodied  Aoinials(3f oUiUKia),  Articulated  AnimaU(^WAro- 
poda),  and  Vertebrates  (Figa  174-179,  p.  65J.  In  all  these 
varii)u.<t  animal  tribes  the  gastnila  reappears  in  the  same 
entirely  dimple  form  (Fig.  274).  Its  whole  hoi\y  in  really 
merely  the  intestinal  canal ;  the  simple  cavity  of  the  body, 
the  digestive  intestinal  cavity,  is  the  primitive  intestina 
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(protogaster,  g) ;  its  simj)!©  opening,  the  primitive  month 
(jrrotostartia,  o),  is  at  once  mouth  and  anus ;  and  the  two 
cell-strata  which  compose  its  wall,  are  the  two  primary 
germ-layers:  the  inner,  the  nutritive,  or  vegetative  germ- 
layer,  is  the  intestinal  layo,r  {eniodcrma,  i) ;  and  the  outer, 
covering  layer,  which,  l>y  means  of  its  cilia,  is  also  the  agent 
of  motion,  is  the  animal  layer,  or  skin-layer  {exoderma,  e). 
This  highly  important  fact,  that  the  gastrula  appeare  as  an 
early  larval  condition  in  the  individual  development  of  the 
most  varied  animals,  and  that  this  gastrula  always  exhibits 
the  same  structure,  and  that  the  very  diffei'ently  developed 
intestinal  canals  of  the  most  varied  animals,  arises,  onto- 
genetically,  from  the  same  extremely  simple  gastrula- 
intestine,  this  very  impoi-tant  fact  justifies,  in  accordance 
with  the  fundamental  law  of  Biogeny,  two  conclusions, 
which  involve  important  results,  and  of  which  one  is  general 
and  one  special.  The  general  conclusion  is  an  inductive 
one,  and  may  be  stated  thus :  The  very  variously  formed 
intestinal  canal  of  all  the  difierent  Intestinal  Animals 
has  developed,  phylogenetically,  from  one  common  and 
extremely  simple  primitive  intestine,  from  the  intestinal 
cavity  of  the  Gastraea,  that  primaeval  common  parent-form 
which  is  at  the  present  reproduced,  in  accordance  with  the 
fundamental  law  of  Biogeny,  in  the  gastrula.  The  second, 
the  special  conclusion,  which  is  connected  with  the  former, 
is  deductive,  and  may  be  stated  thus :  The  intestinal  canal 
in  Man  as  a  whole  is  homologous  with  the  intestinal  canal 
in  all  other  animrtls;  it  has  the  same  original  significance, 
and  has  developed  from  tho  same  rudimentary  form.^** 

Before  proceeding  to  trace  the  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  human  intestinal  canal  in  detail,   it  will  be 
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necessary  briefly  to  get  a  correct  idea  of  the  more 
general  conditions  of  the  fonnatiun  uf  the  intestinal  canal 
in  the  developed  Man.  Not  until  tliis  is  known  can  the 
development  of  the  several  parts  be  correctly  understood. 
{Ct  Plates  IV.  and  V.,  vol.  i.  p.  321.)  The  intc^stinal  canal  in 
the  developed  Man  is,  in  all  essential  points,  exactly  similar 
in  form  to  those  of  all  other  higher  Mammals,  and,  especially, 
to  that  of  the  Catarhines,  the  Narrow-nosed  Apes  of  the 
Old  World.  The  entrance  to  the  intestinal  canal  is  the 
mouth-opening  (Plate  V.  Fig.  10,  o).  Food  and  drink  piuss 
Krst  through  this  into  the  mouth-cavity,  in  the  lower  part 
of  which  is  the  tongue.  The  human  mouth-cavity  is  hedged 
with  thirty-two  teeth,  attached  in  two  rows  to  the  two  jaws, 
the  upi)er  and  lower.  It  has  alnady  been  stated  that  the 
series  of  teeth  is  formed  in  Man  exactly  as  in  the  Catarhine 
Apes,  but  differs  from  the  corresponding  part  in  all  otlur 
animals  (p.  173).  Above  the  mouth-cavity  is  the  double 
nose-cavity ;  the  two  parts  of  this  are  separated  by  the  par- 
tition-wall of  the  palate.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  the  nasal 
cavity  is  not  originally  separated  at  all  from  the  mouth- 
cavity,  a  common  nasal  and  mouth  cavity  being  primarily 
formed  in  the  embryo,  and  this  se{>arates  at  a  lat4.'r  periinl 
into  two  separate  stories  by  the  hard  palato-roof :  the  upptr 
is  the  nasal  cavity,  the  lower  is  the  mouth  cavity.  Thc^  nasal 
cavity  is  connected  with  certain  air-filled  Inmy  cavities; 
the  jaw-cavities  in  the  upper  jaw,  the  frontal  cavities  in 
Ibe  frontal  bone,  and  the  sphenoid  cavities  in  the  sphenoid 
bone.  Numerous  glands  of  variuu.s  kinds  <)|R*n  into  the 
mouth-cavity,  particularly  many  small  mucous  inlands  and 
three  pairs  of  large  salivary  glands. 

The  human  mouth-cavity  in  half  c1o.s(.m1  at  the  l»ack  bv 
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the  vertical  curtain  which  we  call  the  soft  palate,  and  in 
the  centre  of  the  lower  part  of  which  is  situated  the 
uvula.  A  glance  with  the  mouth  open  into  a  mirror  is 
sufficient  to  show  the  form.  The  uvula  is  of  importance, 
because  it  occurs  only  in  Men  and  in  Apes.  On  both  sides 
of  the  soft  palate  are  the  tonsils  (tonsiiloi).  Through  the 
gate-like  arched  opening  situated  beneath  the  soft  palate, 
we  pass  into  the  throat-cavity  (phxiryruc;  Plate  V.  Fig. 
IG,  ah),  which  lies  behind  the  mouth-cavity.  This  is  only 
partly  visible  in  the  open  mouth  when  itjflected  in  the 
mirror.  Into  the  throat-cavity  a  narrow  passage  opens  on 
each  side  (the  Eustachian  tube  of  the  ear),  which  leads 
directly  into  the  tympanic  cavity  of  the  ear  (Fig.  244',  e, 
p.  260).  The  throat-cavity  is  continued  into  a  long 
narrow  tube,  the  gullet  (oesopltagua,  ar).  Through  this 
the  masticated  and  swallowed  food  passes  down  into  the 
stomach.  The  wind-[)ipe  (tradiea,  Ir)  also  opens  into  the 
upper  part  of  the  throat,  and  leads  thence  to  the  lungs. 
The  opening  of  this  is  protected  by  the  epiglottis,  over 
which  the  food  passes.  The  respiratory  organs,  the  two 
lungs  (Plate  IV.  Fig.  8,  lu),  are  situated,  in  Man,  as  in  all 
Mammals,  in  the  right  and  left  sides  of  the  breast-cavity 
{thorax),  and  midway  between  them  is  the  heart  (Fig. 
8,  Ar,  hi).  At  the  upper  end  of  the  wind-pipe  (tracliea), 
l)elow  the  epiglottis  just  spoken  of,  is  a  peculiarly  differ- 
entiated section,  the  larynx,  which  is  protected  by  a  carti- 
laginous frame.  The  larynx  is  the  most  important  organ 
of  the  human  voice  and  speech,  and  also  develops  from  a 
part  of  the  intestinal  canal.  In  front  of  the  larynx  lies  the 
thyroid  gland  (thyreohha),  which  occasionally  enlarges  to 
the  so-called  "  goitre." 
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The  pillet  (assophagaii)  |iasses  ttownwanl  through  the 
thorax,  along  the  vertcbml  coliinin,  Iwhind  the  liingH  ami 
the  heart,  ami  enters  the  ventral  cavity,  after  |>enetrating 
the  (iia|)hnigin.  The  latter  (Fig.  1(1,  3)  in  a  mcinbi-anoufl, 
muscular,  transverse  [>artition,  whieh  in  all  Mainmals  (and 
only  in  these)  completely  separates  the  ehewt-cavity 
{ihorfix,  c)  from  the  vcntml  cavity  (c„).  As  has  been  said, 
this  division  does  not  originally  exist;  at  first  a  common 
cheat  and  ventral  cavity,  the  eoGloma,  or  the  pleuro- 
peritoneal  cavity,  ia  formed  in  the  emhrjo.  It  is  only 
afterwards  that  the  diaphragm  forms  a  muscular,  horizontal 
partition  between  the  chest  and  the  ventral  cavities.  This 
partition  then  completely  separates  the  two  cavities,  and 
is  penetrated  only  by  separate  organs,  passing  tlirough  the 


Flu.  £7S.— Qaman  alomMh  ami  |mll-intcalinr  in  limtciiudi 
«,  oarHin  (limit  oX  dm  ir«opba|ri»)  i  t.  fuii'liw  (l.limi  xiu  of  Ihi-  left  •idi-) 
c,  pyloraa  folil  ;  r(,  [iTloruii  mire;  *.  pyliffiii-oivilj  ;  /i  h,  mll-inloalinc 
I,  month  of  iho  irall-duct  and  of  the  inncrcnH  iliict.     (Aflcr  II.  Mejfr) 

chest-cavity  into  the  ventral  cavity.  On,-  of  the  must 
im[>orUnt  itf  these  organs  is  the  ^jiill.t  (■ri„,,h„/j,i^)_  AfU-T 
this  has  pas,Hed  IhniUKh  tlir  .lia|.hra;.an  into  (h.-  ventral 
cavity    it   enlarges   inU.  the   st-.niach    in   which   .ligestion 
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especially  takes  place.  The  stomach  of  an  adult  man 
(Fig.  275,  Plate  V.  Fi,i:j.  16,  mg)  is  an  oblong  sac,  placed 
somewhat  obliquely,  the  left  side  of  which  widens  into 
a  blind -sac,  the  base  of  the  stomach  or  fundus  (6),  while  the 
right  side  narrows,  and  passes  at  the  right  end,  called 
the  pylorus  (c),  into  the  small  intestine.  Between  these  two 
parts  of  the  intestine  is  a  valve,  the  pyloric  valve  (cZ),  which 
only  opens  when  the  food-pulj)  (chyme)  passes  from  the 
stomach  into  the  small  intestine.  The  stomach  itself  is  the 
most  impoi-tant  digestive  organ,  and  serves  especially  to 
dissolve  the  food.  The  muscular  wall  of  the  stomach  is 
comparatively  thick,  and,  on  the  outside,  has  strong  muscle- 
layers,  which  effect  the  digestive  movements  of  the 
stomach  ; — on  the  inside,  it  has  a  great  number  of  small 
glands,  the  gastric  glands,  which  secrete  the  gastric  juice. 

Next  to  the  stomach  follows  the  longest  part  of  the 
whole  intestinal  canal,  the  central,  or  small  intestine 
{chylogastcr).  Its  principal  function  is  to  effect  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  fluid  mass  of  digested  food,  or  the  food-pulp 
(chyme),  and  it  is  again  divided  into  several  sections,  the 
first  of  which,  the  one  immediately  following  the  stomach, 
is  called  the  gall-intestine,  or  "  twelve-finger  intestine " 
{duodenuTTi,  Fig.  275,  f(j  h).  The  gall-intestine  forms  a  shoii. 
loop  curved  like  a  horse-shoe.  The  largest  glands  of  the 
intestinal  canal  open  into  it :  the  liver,  the  most  important 
digestive  gland,  which  furnishes  the  bile,  or  gall,  and  a  very 
large  salivary  gland,  the  ventral  salivary  gland,  or  pancreas, 
which  secretes  the  digestive  saliva.  Both  of  these  glands 
pour  the  juices  they  secrete,  the  bile  and  pancreatic  juice, 
into  the  duodenum  (i)  near  each  other.  In  adults  the  liver 
Is  a  very  large  gland,  well  supplied  with  blood,  lying  on  the 
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right  side  immediately  below  the  diaphragm,  and  separated 
by  the  latter  from  the  lungs  (Plate  V.  Fig.  16,  lb).  The 
pancreas  lies  somewhat  further  back  and  more  to  the 
left  (Fig.  IG,  p).  The  small  intestine  is  so  long  that  it 
has  to  lie  in  many  folds  in  order  to  find  room  in  the  limited 
space  of  the  ventral  cavity ;  these  coils  are  the  bowels. 
They  are  divided  into  an  upper  intestine,  called  the  empty 
intestine  (jejvMum),  and  a  lower,  the  crooked  intestine 
(ilimn).  In  this  latter  part  lies  that  part  of  the  small 
intestine  at  which,  in  the  embryo,  the  yelk-sac  opens  into 
the  intcKtinal  tube.  This  long,  thin  intestine  then  passes 
into  the  large  intestine,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a 
peculiar  valve.  Directly  behind  this  "  Bauhinian  valve " 
the  first  part  of  the  large  intestines  forms  a  broad  pouch- 
like expansion,  the  blind  intestine  (coscum),  the  atrophied 
extremity  of  which  is  a  well-known  rudimentary  organ,  the 
vermiform  process  (processus  vermiformis).  The  large 
intestine  (colon)  consists  of  three  parts ,  an  ascending  part 
on  the  right,  a  transverse  central  part,  and  a  descending 
part  on  the  left.  The  latter  finally  curves  like  an  S,  called 
the  "sigmoid  flexure,'*  into  the  last  part  of  the  intestinal 
canal,  above  the  rectum,  which  opens  at  the  back  by  the 
anus  (Plate  V.  Fig.  16,  a).  Both  the  large  intestine  and 
the  small  intestine  are  furnished  with  numerous  glands, 
most  of  them  very  small,  and  which  secrete  mucous  and 
other  juices. 

Along  the  greater  part  of  its  length  the  intestinal  canal 
is  attached  to  the  inner  dorsal  surface  of  the  ventral  cavity, 
or  to  the  lower  surface  of  the  vertebral  column.  It  is 
fastened  by  means  of  tlie  thin,  membranous  plate,  called  the 
mesentery,  which  develops  directly   under  the  notocbord 

54 
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trom  tl\c  intestinal-fibrous  layer,  at  the  point  where  thifc 
curves  into  the  out^r  lamina  of  the  side-layer,  into  the 
skin-iihroua  layer  (Plate  IV.  Fig.  5,^).  The  curving-point 
was  distinguished  as  the  middlc'.pLite  (Fig.  99,  mjT).  The 
mesentery  is,  at  first,  very  short  (Plate  V.  Fig.  14,(7) ;  bat  it 
soon  lengthens  consi<lcrably  at  the  central  part  of  the  intes- 
tinal canal,  and  takes  the  form  of  a  thin,  transparent, 
membranous  plate,  which  has  to  be  the  more  extended  the 
further  the  folds  of  the  intestine  diverge  from  the  place 
where  they  are  fii*st  attached  to  the  vertebral  column.  The 
blood-\  essels,  lymphatic  vessels,  and  nerves  which  enter 
the  intestinal  canal  traverse  this  mesentery. 

Although,  therefore,  the  intestinal  canal,  in  the  adult 
human  being  forms  an  extremely  complex  organ,  and 
though  it  shows  in  its  details  so  many  intricate  and  delicate 
structural  arrangements, — into  which  we  cannot  enter 
here, — this  entire  structure  has  developed,  historically, 
from  that  simplest  fonn  of  primitive  intestine  which 
was  possessed  by  our  gastrciead  ancestors,  and  which  the 
extant  gastrula  now  exhibits.  We  have  already  shown  (in 
Chapter  VIII.)  that  the  peculiar  Hood-gastrula  (AmjJii- 
gastrula)  of  Mammals  (Fig.  277)  may  be  referred  back 
to  the  original  Bell-gasti  ula  (Archigastnda)  form,  which, 
among  Vertebrates,  is  now  accurately  retained  solely  by 
the  Amphioxus  (Fig.  27G  ;  Plate  X.  Fig.  10). 

Like  the  latter,  the  gastrula  of  IMan  and  of  all  Mam* 
mals  must  be  regarded  as  the  ontogenetic  reproduction 
of  that  phylogout'tic  evolution-form  which  we  call  the 
Gastni'a,  and  in  which  the  whole  body  of  the  animal  is 
intestiua 

The   peculiar   form   an<l   mode  in   which    the  complex 
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human  intestinal  canal  develops  from  tlic  fiitnplu  gnatrula 
and  which  in  similar  to  that  in  other  Mammals,  can  tliere- 
fore  be  only  correctly  understood' when  it  is  considered  in 
the  light  of  Phylogeny.     We  must,  accordingly,  distinguish 


Fto.  276. — Arehi^Mtnilk  of  Anpbkm*  (in  lentil uili nil  pectim):  d, 
primitivo  iDt««tiDC  ;  n,  primftiva  Dioatb  ;  i,  intestinml  Uvf  r ;  e.  nkiD-la^cr. 

Fio.  £77.  — Ampbigaalrulk  of  Hunmal  (id  loDgituiliniil  noclion).  Tbe 
primitiTo  inteatine  (<J)  wid  pmniti*e  month  («)  ire  6\M  up  by  ih:  colli  r[ 
Iho  intcstioKl  U7CT  (1)  1  (.  ihiii'lajer. 

between  the  original  primary  intestine  ("  the  primitive 
intestine,  or  proUigasUr")  of  tlie  Skull-less  Animals 
(Acrania),  and  the  differentiated  or  secondary  int4.-Htine 
("after  intestine,  or  metagaeter")  of  the  Skulled  Animals 
{Crtiniota).  The  intestine  of  tlie  AmphinNus  (the  reprc- 
.scntativc  of  the  Acraniii)  forms  no  yelk-sac,  and  develops. 
|>alingcnetically,  from  the  entire  primitive  intestine  of  tlie 
j^triila.  The  intestine  of  the  Skulled  Animals,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  a  modified,  kenogenetic  form  of  ev<>hiti<m, 
and  diHi-rentiaU's  at  a  very  early  jMiriod  into  two  dilferent 
parts:  into  the  permanent  secondary  intflstine,  wliich  alone 
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gives  rise  to  the  various  parts  of  the  differentiated  intestinal 
system,  and  the  transient  yelk-sac,  which  serves  only  as  a 
storehouse  of  materials  for  the  building  of  the  embryo. 
The  yelk-sac  attains  its  greatest  development  in  Primitive 
Fishes  (Selachii),  Bony  Fishes  (Teleostei),  Reptiles,  and 
Birds.  In  Mammals,  and  especially  in  Placental  Animals, 
it  is  atrophied.  The  peculiar  intestinal  development  of  the 
Cyclostomi,  Ganoids,  and  Amphibia  must  be  regarded  as 
an  intermediate  form,  between  the  palingenetic  intestinal 
development  of  the  Skull-less  animals,  and  the  kenogc- 
netic  intestinal  development  of  the  Amnion  Animals  {Am- 
niota),^ 

We  have  already  seen  in  what  a  peculiar  way  the 
development  of  the  intestine  takes  place  ontogenetically  in 
the  human  embryo  and  in  that  of  other  Mammals.  Imme- 
diately from  the  gastrula  of  these  originates  a  globular 
intestinal  germ-vesicle  (gaatrocystis),  filled  with  fluid  (Figs. 
72,  73,  vol.  i.  p.  289).  In  the  wall  of  this  is  formed  the 
lyre-shaped  germ-shield,  on  the  lower  side  of  which,  along 
the  middle  line,  appears  a  shallow  groove,  the  first  rudi- 
ment of  the  future,  secondary  intestinal  tube. 

This  intestinal  groove  grows  constantly  deeper,  and  its 
edges  curve  toward  each  other,  to  grow  together  at  last  and 
form  a  tube  (Fig.  100,  vol.  i.  p.  333).  The  wall  of  this 
secondary  intestinal  tube  consists  of  two  membranes  of  the 
inner,  intestinal-glandular  layer,  and  of  the  outer,  intestinal- 
fibrous  layer.  The  tube  is  completely  closed  at  the  ends, 
having  only  an  opening  in  the  centre  of  the  lower  wall, 
by  which  it  is  connected  with  the  intestinal  germ-vesicle 
(Plate  V.  Fig.  14).  The  latter,  in  the  course  of  development, 
becomes  continually  smaller,  as  the  intestinal  canal  continues 
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to  grow  larger  and  more  pcifcct.  While,  at  first,  the  intes- 
tinal tube  appears  only  as  a  little  appendage  on  one  side  of 
the  great  intestinal  germ-vesicle  (Fig.  278),  the  remnant  of 
the  latter  afterwards  forms  only  a  very  inconsiderable  appen- 
dage of  the  great  intestinal  canaL  This  appendage  is  the 
yelk-sac,  or  navel-vesicle.  It  Entirely  loses  its  importance, 
and  at  length  disappears,  while  the  intestinal  canal  is  finally 
closed  at  the  original  central  opening,  where  it  forms  the 
so-called  intestinal  navel  (Fig.  94,  vol.  i.  p.  312). 

It  has  also  been  said  that  this  simple  cylindrical  intestinal 
tube,  in  Man  as  in  all  Vertebrates,  is  at  first  entirely  closed 
at  both  ends  (Plate  Y.  Fig.  14),  and  that  the  two  permanent 
openings  of  the  intestinal  canal — at  the  anterior  extremity, 
the  mouth,  at  the  posterior,  the  anus — form  only  second- 
arily, and  from  the  outer  skin.  At  the  fore  end,  a  shallow 
mouth-furrow  originates  in  the  outer  skin,  and  this  grows 
toward  the  blind,  anterior  end  of  the  head  intestinal  cavity, 
into  which  it  finally  breaka  In  the  same  way  a  shal- 
low furrow  for  the  anus  is  formed  behind  in  the  skin, 
and  this  soon  grows  deeper,  and  grows  toward  the  blind 
posterior  end  of  the  pelvic  intestinal  cavity,  with  which  it 
finally  unitea  At  both  extremities  there  is,  at  first,  a  thin 
partition  between  the  outer  skin-furrow  and  the  blind  end 
of  the  intestine,  and  this  disappears  when  the  opening  if 
made.** 

Directly  in  front  of  the  anus  the  allantois  grows  out  of 
the  posterior  intestine;  this  is  the  imjwrtant  embryonic 
appendage  which  develops,  in  Placental  Animals,  and  only 
in  these  (thus  in  Man  Ux))  into  the  placenta  (Figs.  278,  279,  / ; 
Plate  V.  Fig.  14,  al).  In  this  more  developed  form — repre- 
sented in  the  diagram  (Fig.  94, 4,  vol.  i.  p.  312) — the  intestinal 
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canal  of  Man,  like  tliat  of  all  other  Mammals,  now  fonn^i  a 
sli;^litly-CHrvc(I,  cylindrical  tiil>e,  which  ha.s  an  opening  at 
both  ends,  and  fntin  the  lower  wall  of  which  dp(n'nd  two 
sacN;  the  anterior  navel-bladder,  or  yelk-sac.  ami  the  pos 
t«rior  allantois,  or  primitive  urinary  sac 

Microscopic  ob3er\'ation  shows  that  the  thin  wall  of  this 
simple  intestinal  tube  and  of  its  two  bladder-like  append- 
ages is  composed  of  two  distinct  cell-strata.  The  inner, 
which  coatH  the  entire  cavity,  consists  of  larger,  darker  cells, 


Flo.  279.— Unman  ombryo  of  tbo  thiril  week,  nilh  the  amninn  uid 
allADtou.  The  pv&t  globular  yelk^sac  is  below,  tho  bladilcr-liko  allantois 
OQtheri((ht;  there  ore  aa  jot  no  limbe.  The  germ,  witli  its  n[ipcndagcB,  is 
CDCluBcrl  in  tho  tDft<^d  mcmbrano  {chorion). 

Pio.  279.— Quinnn  embryo,  with  amnion  and  allautoi»,  in  the  fonrth 
ireck.  (Aflcr  Kranse.)  Tlie  amnion  <n)  licA  preltj  cIobo  to  the  body.  TLo 
greater  part  of  the  yolk-sac  {d}  baa  been  torn  away,  Ruhitiil  this  tho  allan- 
t(Hi  appears  as  u  Email  pcar-ahapcd  bla<Icler.  Amis  (/)  anil  legs  (ti)  are 
already  commenced:  v,  furo -brain ;  :,  twixt-brain  j  ni,  mid. brain  j  h,  hind- 
brain;  n,  aftcr-bnxin  ;  a,  oyoj  t,  three  gill-archcHj  c.  heart;  n,  tail. 
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and  is  the  intestinal-glandular  layer.  The  outer  stratum 
consists  of  lighter,  smaller  cells,  and  is  the  intestinal  fibrous- 
layer.  The  cavities  of  the  mouth  and  the  anus  are  the  only 
exceptions  to  this,  because  they  originate  from  the  outei 
skin.  The  inner  cell-coating  of  the  entire  mouth-cavity  is 
therefore  furnished,  not  by  the  intestinal  glandular-layer, 
but  by  the  skin-sensory  layer,  and  its  muscular  lower  layer, 
not  by  the  intestinal-fibrous  layer,  but  by  the  skin-fibrous 
layer.  This  is  equally  true  of  the  wall  of  the  anal  cavity 
(Plate  V.  Fig.  15). 

If  the  question  be  asked,  what  relation  these  component 
germ-layers  of  the  primitive  intestinal  wall  bear  to  the 
infinitely  varied  tissues  and  organs  which  we  afterwaixls 
find  in  the  developed  intestine,  the  answer  is  extremely 
simple.  The  relations  of  these  two  layere  to  the  formation 
and  differentiation  of  the  tissues  of  the  intestinal  canal  with 
all  its  parts,  may  be  condensed  into  a  single  sentence :  The 
intestinal  epithelium,  that  is,  the  inner,  soft  cell-stratum 
which  coats  the  cavities  of  the  intestinal  canal  and  of  all  its 
appendages,  and  which  directly  aceomi>lishcs  the  nutritive 
process,  develops  solely  from  the  intestinal-glandular 
layer ;  on  the  contrary,  all  otiier  tissues  and  organs  belong- 
ing to  the  intestinal  canal  and  its  appendages,  proceed  fiom 
the  intestinal- fibrous  layer.  From  this  latter,  therefore, 
originates  the  entire  outer  covering  of  the  intestinaJ  tube 
and  its  appendages  ;  the  fibrous  connective  tissue  and  the 
smooth  muscles  which  compose  its  fleshy  skin ;  the  carti- 
lages which  support  these,  fur  example,  the  cartilage  of  the 
larynx  and  of  the  trachea;  the  nunieioiis  blood  and  l^Tnph 
vessels  which  absorb  nutrition  from  the  wall  of  the  intestine; 
in   shorty  everything   belonging  to  the  intestine,  with  the 
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exception  of  the  intestinal  epithelium.  From  the  intestinal* 
Ghrous  layer  originates  also  the  entire  mesentery  with  all 
the  adjacent  parts,  the  heart,  the  large  blood-vessels  of  the 
lK)dy,  etc.  (Plate  V.  Fig.  16). 

Let  us  now  turn  aside  for  a  moment  from  this  oriixinal 
rudimentary  intestine  of  Mammals,  in  order  to  institute  a 
comparison  between  it  and  the  intestinal  canal  of  those 
lower  Vertebrates  and  Worms,  which  we  have  learned  to 
recognize  as  the  ancestors  of  Man.  In  the  simplest  Gliding- 
worm,  or  Turbellaria  (Rhahdoccelum,  Fig.  280),  we  find  a 
very  simple  intestinal  form.  As  in  the  gastrula,  the  intes- 
tine in  these  Worms  is  a  simple  pouch  with  a  single  open- 
ing, which  latter  acts  both  as  mouth  and  anus  (m).  The 
intestinal  pouch  has,  however,  differentiated  into  two  sec- 
tions, an  anterior  throat-intestine  (sd)  and  a  posterior 
stomach-intestine  (d).  This  differentiation  becomes  more 
important  in  the  Ascidia  (Fig.  281)  and  in  the  Amphioxus 
(Fig.  282),  which  connects  the  Worms  with  the  Vertebrates. 
In  these  two  animal  forms  the  intestine  is  essentially 
identical;  the  anterior  portion  forms  the  respiratory  gill- 
intestine,  the  posterior  forms  the  digestive  stomach-intes- 
tine. In  both  it  develops,  palingenetically,  directly  from  the 
primitive  intestine  of  the  gastrula  (Plate  XL  Figs.  4,  10). 
But  the  original  mouth-opening  of  the  gastrula,  or 
the  primitive  mouth,  afterwards  closes,  and  in  its  place  is 
formed  the  later  anus.  In  the  same  way,  the  mouth- 
opening  of  the  Amphioxus  and  of  the  Ascidian  is  a  new 
formation,  as  is  the  mouth-opening  of  Man,  and  generally, 
of  all  Skulled  Animals  (Graniota).  The  secondary  forma- 
tion of  the  mouth  of  the  Lancelet  is  connected,  as  may  be 
coi\)ectured  with  some  probability,  with  the  formation  of 
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the  gill-o])ciiiii<^,  wliich  ap])car  directly  licliiiiil  it  mi  tlic 
intestine.      The   front  portion   uf  the   intestine    has   lliun 


Fk..  ZIW  —  a  aimple  (iliding  Worm  (Ithnt-ti'-i  'him)  i>i,  moiithi  (il,  thnial- 
ppilhi-lium  ;  un,  throat  nKWclc-DUVB  ;  d.  ■loriarhiDlrrthw-,  nc.  reoal  daclH  ; 
/,  ciliU<-<l  mlrr-iikiii ;  nm,  nprniiiK*  <■'  '^'>  IbII'*<'  :  ""■  'To  ;  •"■,  noM.pit. 

Frn  «N1  -SlniclDrfot  an  AKidian  (■.in  fn.m  ti><-'hfi  >>>1p.  u  in  I'lalc 
XI.  Pi|r  14).  Th>-  ilnrMkl  fiile  i«  tumpcl  Inwnnt  iW  riiilX,  thp  vrntral  >i<l«  (<■ 
thf  Ifft ;  iIk'  moaIh.«peniDK  (")  '*  ■Urn-;  al  ihe  ofiiHiiitP,  tail  roil,  Ibo 
naciilian  hu  IxviinK-  adherenl.  Th"  K.l|.ini.-.iiiie  (It),  porfumlwl  Ijj-  niatij 
"1  ■en  in  It",  i>tlpi>.l>  into  thp  atoniach-ii.t.-iiiii-.  Tim  trniKiial  iiiloilinp 
..[■•tm  iliiniiirlt  tlio  anuK  («)  into  t)w  inUra*.!'  kH.  from  whirb  Ihe  new- 
mont  in  |«aacil  out  with  ibp  mpinlnl  water  iLiuugh  the  giU.poru.  or  cloaral 
opcninK  (a') ;  m.  mantlp.     JAfMr  OcgoiilMUr.) 
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l*coini;  .1  rcKpiratJHy  ni^-an.     I  liave  ahx-ady  i«)intoJ  out 

Iiow  cliaracU.Tistic  this   .iilapUlion   is  uf  VerU-ltiaU-s  ami 

Maiitlu   Animals  (Tuniailn,  p,    87)-     TIk- 

'/V  phylogenetic  "li^iii  of  tin:  gill-openings  iii- 

-^  ^  dicateH  the  Ijeginning  of  a  new  tpocli   in 

the  tril>al  history  of  Vertebrates. 

The  most  impoitant  process  wc  meet 
with  in  the  further  ontogenetic  development 
of  the  intestinal  canal  in  the  human  embryo, 
13  the  origin  of  the  gill-openings.  At  the 
head  of  the  human  cmhryo,  the  wall  of  the 
throat  very  early  unit^^s  with  the  outer  wall 
of  the  body,  and  four  openings  then  forui 
on  the  right  and  left  sides  of  the  neck, 
behind  the  mouth,  ami  these  lead  directly 
from  without  into  the  throat-cavity.  These 
openings  are  the  gill -openings,  and  the  [lar- 
titiona  separating  them  are  the  gill-arches 
(Figs.  IIG-IIS,  vol.  i.  p.  356;  Platea  I. 
anri  V,,  Fig.  I'l,  kit).  These  embryonic  for- 
matioas  are  very  interesting ;  for  they  show 

F\<i.2S2.~haiii:ei,-HAi.ii>hioin»  hinctolal-f),  ilmMe 
the  nntnml  aitp,  fcfn  from  tlic  left  aiilc  (the  lonj^i. 
tixlinal  fliia  is  ixTjwuilH'iilar,  the  mouth  end  aborc, 
the  Uiil  Qtid  IwloM'  (at  in  Plato  XI.  Fig.  IS)  :  a,  inoutli- 
operiintc,  gnrniundcl  by  l)rii>llca ;  h,  wial  opening;  r, 
gill. lion'  (iwniK  bruiirbinlM)  ;  <l.  Kill-body;  f ,  Btoninoli : 
/,  hvpr;    ;,.  Mnall  iolo«li.... ;    /..  tii'l-cavity  ;  ..  n..i«ch..nl. 

.    oF  lliu    irilLnrlory ;    >■:    KWulliiixa   uQ    tho   t>niiii:li(-a    uf 
the  hiTtPr;  I..  IkiIIou'  ri-iu  ;   n.  inteatiiiBl  vein. 


that  all  the  higher  Vertebrate-s  when  in  a  vciy  young  state, 
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reproduce,  in  accordance  with  the  fundamental  principle  of 
Biogeny,  the  same  process  which  was  originally  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  development  of  the  whole  verte- 
brate tribe.  This  process  was  the  diflfcrentiation  of  the 
inteetinal  canal  into  two  sections :  an  anterior,  respiratory 
part»  the  gill-intestine,  which  serves  only  for  breathing, 
and  a  posterior,  digestive  part,  the  stomach-intestine,  which 
serves  only  for  digestion.  As  we  meet  with  this  very 
characteristic  differentiation  of  the  intestinal  tube  into  two, 
physiologically,  very  distinct  main  sections,  not  only  in 
the  Amphioxus,  but  also  in  the  Ascidian  and  the  Appen- 
dicularia,  we  can  safely  conclude  that  it  also  existed  in 
our  common  ancestors,  the  Chorda  Animals  (Chordonia), 
especially  as  even  the  Acorn  Worm  (Balanoglossus)  has 
it  (Fig.  186,  p.  86).  All  other  Invertebmte  Animals  are 
entirely  without  this  peculiar  arrangement. 

The  number  of  the  gill-openings  is  still  very  large  in  the 
Amphioxus,  as  in  Ascidians  and  in  the  Acorn  Worm.  In 
the  Skulled  Animals  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  very  much 
lessened.  Fishes  mostly  have  from  four  to  six  pairs  of  gill- 
openings.  In  the  embryos  of  Man  and  the  high(»r  Verte- 
brates also,  only  three  or  four  pairs  are  developed,  and  these 
appear  at  a  very  early  period.  The  gill-openings  are  penna- 
nent  in  Fishes,  and  afford  a  passage  to  the  water  which  has 
been  breathed  in  through  the  mouth  (Figs.  191,  192,  p.  113; 
Plate  V.  Fig.  13,  ks).  On  the  other  hand,  the  Amphibians 
lose  them  partially,  and  all  the  higher  Vertebrates  entirely. 
In  the  latter,  only  a  single  vestige  of  the  gill-openings  remains, 
the  remnant  of  the  first  gill-ojiening.  Thi.s  chang(»s  into  a 
part  of  the  organ  of  hearing;  from  it  originates  the  outer 
ear-canal,  the  tym|>anic  cavity,  and  the  Eustachian  tube. 
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We  have  already  considered  thU  remarkable  formation,  and 
will  only  call  attention  once  more  to  the  interesting  fact  that 
the  human  middle  and  external  ear  is  the  last  remnant 
of  the  gill-opcning  of  a  Fish.  The  gill-arches,  also,  which 
sepamte  the  gill-openings,  develop  into  very  various  parta 
In  Fishes  they  remain  permanently  as  gill-arches,  carrying 
the  respiratory  gill-tufbs ;  so  also  in  the  lowest  Amphibia ; 
but  in  the  higher  Amphibia  they  undergo  various  modi6ca- 
tions  in  the  course  of  development,  and  in  all  the  three 
higher  vertebrate  classes,  thus  also  in  Man,  the  tongue-bone 
(as  hyoides)  and  the  bonclets  of  the  ear  originate  from  the 
gill-arches.     (Cf.  Plates  VL  and  VII.) 

From  the  first  gill-arch,  from  the  centre  of  the  inner 
surface  of  which  the  muscular  tongue  grows,  proceeds 
the  rudimentary  jaw-skeleton ;  the  upper  and  lower  jaws 
which  enclose  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  and  carry  the 
teeth.  The  Acrania  and  Monorhina  are  entirely  destitute 
of  these  important  parte.  They  first  appear  in  the  genuine 
Fishes,  and  have  been  transmitted  by  these  to  the  higher 
Vertebrates.  The  original  formation  of  the  human  mouth- 
skeleton,  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaws,  can  thus  be  traced 
back  to  the  earliest  Fishes,  from  which  we  have  inherited 
them.  The  teeth  originate  from  the  outer  skin-covering 
which  covers  the  jaws ;  for,  as  the  formation  of  the  whole 
mouth-cavity  takes  place  from  the  outer  germ-layer,  the  tcetli 
must,  of  course,  also  have  developed  originally  from  the  skin- 
layer.  This  can  be  actually  proved  by  dose  microscopic 
examination  of  the  most  delicate  structural  features  of  the 
teeth.  The  scales  of  Fishes,  es|)ecially  of  Sharks,  are,  in 
this  respect,  exactly  similar  to  their  teeth  (Fig.  283).  Thus 
the  human  teeth,  in  their  earliest  origin,  are  modified  fish- 
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.scales.""  On  similar  yroiinila  we  must  n-yanl  tlie  salivary 
glands,  wliicli  'i|Mn  into  tlii;  mouth -cavity,  as  really  outei- 
skiii(e|ii(li'i'inic;  gla  in  Is,  which  havo  not  devclopoii,  like  the 
other  inU-stitial  glan'ls,  from  the  inU-stinal glandular  layer 
uf  the  iiiU-'.-stiiial  canal,  tut  from  the  outer  skin,  fi\>m  the 
horn-plate  of  the  out*;r  genn-layer.  It  is  evident  that,  as 
the  mouth  develops  in  this  way,  the  salivary  glands  must 
be  placL-d  genetically  in  the  same  series  with  the  sweat. 
i,  and  milk  glands  of  the  epidermis. 
y\p/\  1l7,r,^u>  "^''^  human  intestinal  canal  is 

itt   ^l!s^   '^IVv''    tpherefore  quite    as    simple   in    its 
Z^'^JA)    original  fonnation  as  the  primitive 
iiXf/ZilN,  intestine  of  the  gastrula.      It  also 
:a?)  <a*P  resembles  that  of  the  lowest  Worms. 
^  /  It  then  ditl'crentiates  into  two  scc- 
■^  tions,  an  anterior  gill -intestine,  and 
til  a  posterior  stomach- intestine,   like 
n  the  inte.stinal  canal  of  the  Lancelet 
and  the  Ascidian.      By  the  develop- 
ment of  the  jaws  and   gill-arches 
it  is   modified    into  a   true   Fish- 
intestine.    Afterwards,  however,  the 
'   gill'inte.stine,  which  is  a  memorial 
of  the    Fish-ancestors,  as   such,  is 
„      „„„       „    ,       ,      entirely  lost.    The  parts  that  i-emain 

Fin.    283.  —  ScnleH    of    a  ■'  ' 

Shark (CrvircfhorHi  i-aice!.'),  take  a  wholly  dilferent  form;  but 
OncQcliriiomi)..i<ib.m.--wiik'i,  imtwiUistanding  that  the  anterior 
n'mnaii,  ii:rw-corniTLHi  '(ih,iIi.  section  of  ouv  intestinal  canal  thus 
{Aticr  (icKi-nbaiir.)  sunendei-s     entirely      iU    original 

form  of  gill-intestine,  it  yet  retains  its  physioUigical  func- 
tion  a.s   a    respiratory   intestine;     for   the   extremely    in- 
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tercsting  and  remarkable  discovery  is  now  made  tliat  even 
the  permanent  respiratory  organ  of  the  higlier  Vertebrates, 
the  air-breathing  lungs,  has  also  developed  from  this  anterior 
Bection  of  the  intestinal  canal.  Our  lungs,  together  with 
the  ¥rind-plpe  (tvdchca)  and  the  larynx,  develop  from  the 
ventral  wall  of  the  anterior  intestine.  This  entire  great 
breathing-apparatus,  which  occupies  the  greater  part  of 
the  client  (thorax)  in  the  developed  Man,  is  at  first  merely 
a  very  small  and  simple  vesicle  or  sac,  which  grows  out 
from  the  intestinal  canal  immediately  behind  the  gills,  and 
soon  separates  into  two  lateral  halves  (Figs.,  284,  c,  285,  c ; 
Plate  V.  Figs.  13,  15,  16,  lu).  This  vesicle  occurs  in  all 
Vertebrates  except  in  the  two  lowest  classes,  the  Acrania  and 
CyclostomL  In  the  lower  Vertebrates,  however,  it  devcioi^s, 
not  into  lungs,  but  into  an  air-BIlcd  bladder  of  considerable 
size,  occupying  a  gi-eat  part  of  the  body-cavity  {ccsloma), 
and  which  is  of  quite  a  diflferent  significance  from  the 
hmgs.  It  serves,  not  for  breathing,  but  as  an  hydrostatic 
apparatus:  for  vertical  swimming  movements  it  is  the 
swimming-bladder  of  Fish ;  but  the  lungs  of  Man  and  of 
all  other  air-breathing  Vertebrates  develop  from  the  same 
simple  bladder-like  appendage  of  the  anterior  intestine, 
which,  in  Fishes,  becomes  the  swimming-bladder. 

Originally  this  sac  also  has  no  respiratory  function,  but 
serves  only  as  an  hydrostatic  apparatus,  augmenting  or 
diminishing  the  specific  gravity  of  the  body.  Fishes,  in 
which  the  swimming-bladder  is  fully  developed,  are  able  to 
compress  it,  and  thus  to  condense  the  air  contained  in  it 
The  air  sometimes  also  escapes  from  the  intestinal  canal 
through  an  air-passage  which  connects  the  swimming- 
bladder  with  fhe  throat  (pharyna),  and  is  expelled  through 
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tliis  way  the  circumference  of  the  swim- 
(liininishffl.  ami  the  fish  becomes  ht-avier 
and  .sinks.     When  thi;  animal   is  again   about  to  asccmi, 
the  swimuiing-bladiler  is  distended  by  remitting  the  coni- 


Pio.  2S4.— iDtMtine  of  ui  ombrfonic  Dog  (which  is  reprcBonlc..  in  Fi^. 
137,  rol.  i.  p.  38S  i  alter  Biacboff),  from  the  Teotral  aide :  a,  fpU-srchcs  (four 
pairs);  6,  rndimeDtary  throat  and  laryci;  c,  1dd|^  i  d,  stomsob  ; /,  liTer;  g, 
■ralb  of  the  opened  jelk-uc,  into  fihicb  the  cealral  inteatiDC  opens  by  a 
wide  aperture  1  fi,  rectani. 

Flu.  285. — Tbo  samo  intcatinc,  seen  from  the  rigbt  aido  :  a,  lan^ ;  b, 
stomach  (  c,  liror;  d,  j-elk-sac;  c,  r«ctDiD. 

I)rcHsing  force.  This  hydrostatic  apparatus  begin-s  to  be 
transformed  into  a  respii-atory  organ  in  the  Mud-tishes 
{l>iimeuetii),  tlie  blood-vessels  in  the  wall  of  the  swim- 
ming-bladder no  longer  merely  separating  air,  but  also 
inhaling  fi-esh  air,  wliicli  lias  come  in  through  the  air- 
{lassage.  Thi.s  process  is  fully  developed  in  all  Amphibia. 
Tlie  original  awinmiing-bladdcr  here  generally  becomes  a 
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lung,  and  its  air-passage  a  wind-pipe.     The  amphibian  lung 
has  been  transmitted  to  the  three  higher  vei*tebrate  classes, 
and  even  in  the  lowest  Amphibia  the  lung  on  either  side 
is  as  yet  a  very  simple,  transparent,  thin-walled  sac — as, 
for  instance,  in  our  common  Water-Newts,  or  Tritons,  and 
very  like  the  swimming-bladder  of  Fishes.     The  Amphibia 
have,  it   is   true,  two  lungs,  a   right  and   a   left;   but  in 
many   Fishes   also    (in    the    ancient  Ganoids)   the  swim- 
ming-bladder is   double,  the   organ   being  divided  into   a 
right  and  a  left  half.     On  the  other  hand,  the  lung  of  the 
Ceratodus  is  single  (p.  119).    The  earliest  rudiment  of  the 
lung  in  the  human  embryo  and  in  the  embryo  of  all  higher 
Vertebrates  is  also  a  simple,  single  vesicle,  which  docs  not 
separate  till  afterwards  into  a  pair  of  halves — the  right  and 
the  left  lung.      At  a  later  period,  the  two  vasicles  grow  con- 
siderably, occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  chest  cavity,  and  lie 
one  on  each  side  of  the  heart ;  even  in  Frogs  we  Hiid  that  the 
simple  sac,  in  the  course  of  its  development,  is  transformed 
into  a  spongy  body  of  a  peculiar,  froth-like  texture.     This 
lung-tissue  develops  as  a  tree-like,  branched  gland,  bearing 
berry-like  appendages.     The  process  by  which  the  lung-sac 
was  attached  to  the  anterior  intestine,  which  was  originally 
very  short,  lengthens,  by  simple  growth,  into  a  long  thin 
tube;   this  tube  is  the  wind-pipe  {trachea);  it  opens  above 
into   the   throat   (pharynx),   and   below  divides   into  two 
branches  which  pass  into  the  two  lungs.     In  the  wall  of  the 
wind-pipe  ring-shaped  cartilages  develop,  whieh   keep  the 
whole  distended  ;  at  the  upper  end  of  this  wind-pipe,  below 
its  entrance  into  the  throat,  tlie  larynx,  the  organ  of  voice 
and  speech,  develops.    The  larynx  occurs  even  in  Amphibia 
in  very  various  stages  of  development,  ami  with  the  aid  of 
55 
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Comparative  Anatomy  we  can  trace  the  progressive  develop- 
ment of  this  important  organ  from  its  very  simple  rudiment 
in  the  lower  Amphibia  up  to  the  complex  and  vocal  appara- 
tus represented  by  the  larynx  of  Birds  and  Mammals. 

Though  these  organs  of  voice,  speech,  and  air-respiration 
develop  so  differently  in  the  various  higher  Mammals,  they 
yet  all  arise  from  the  same  simple  original  rudiment — 
from  a  vesicle  which  grows  out  of  the  wall  of  the  anterior 
intestine.  We  have  thus  satisfied  ourselves  of  the  interest- 
ing fact  that  both  the  respiratory  apparatus  of  Vertebrates 
develop  from  the  fore  part  of  the  intestinal  canal ;  firsts  the 
primary  and  more  primitive  water-respiring  ai)paratu8,  the 
gill-body,  which  is  altogether  lost  in  the  three  higher 
vertebrate  classes ;  and,  afterwards,  the  secondary  and  more 
recent  air-breathing  apparatus,  which  acts  in  Fishes  only 
as  a  swimming-bladder,  but  as  a  lung  from  the  Dipneusta 
upwards. 

We  must  say  a  few  words  about  an  interesting  rudi- 
mentary organ  of  the  respiratory  intestine,  the  thyroid 
gland  (thyreoidea),  the  large  gland  situated  in  front  of  the 
larynx,  and  below  the  so-called  "  Adam's  apple,"  and  which, 
especially  in  the  male  sex,  is  often  very  prominent ;  it  is 
produced  in  the  embryo  by  the  separation  of  the  lower  wall 
of  the  throat  (pharynx).  This  thyroid  gland  is  of  no 
use  whatever  to  man;  it  is  only  aesthetically  interesting, 
because  in  certain  mountainous  districts  it  has  a  tendency 
to  enlarge,  and  in  that  case  it  forms  the  "goitre"  which 
hangs  from  the  neck  in  front.  Its  dysteleological  interest 
is,  however,  far  higher ;  for  as  Wilhelm  Miiller  of  Jena 
has  shown,  this  useless  and  unsightly  organ  is  the  last 
remnant  of  the  "  hypobranchial  groove,"  which  we  have 
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already  considered,  and  which,  in  the  Ascidia  and  in  the 
Amphio3fu8,  traverses  the  middle  of  the  gill-body,  and  is  of 
great  importance  in  conducting  the  food  into  the  stomach 
(vol.  i.  p.  420;  Plato  XL  Figs.  14-16,  y)}^ 

The  second  main  section  of  the  intestinal  canal,  the 
stomach  or  digestive  intestine,  undergoes  modifications  no 
less  important  than  those  affecting  the  first  main  section. 
On  tracing  the  further  development  of  this  digestive  section 
of  the  intestinal  tube,  we  again  find  a  very  complex  and 
composite  organ  eventually  produced  from  a  very  simple 
rudiment  For  the  sake  of  rendering  the  matter  more 
intelligible,  we  may  distinguish  the  digestive  intestine 
into  three  parts:  the  fore  intestine  (with  the  gullet  and 
stomach) ;  the  middle  intestine,  the  gall-intestine  (with  the 
liver  and  pancreas);  the  empty  intestine  (jejunwni),  and 
crooked  intestine  (ileus);  and  the  hind  intestme  (large 
intestine  and  rectum).  Here  we  again  find  protuberances 
or  appendages  of  the  originally  simple  intestinal  tube 
which  change  into  very  various  structures.  We  have 
already  discussed  two  of  these  appendages — the  yelk-sac, 
which  protrudes  from  the  middle  of  the  intestinal  tube 
(Fig.  286,  c),  and  the  allantois,  which  grows  out  of  the 
last  portion  of  the  pelvic  intestine  as  a  large  sac-like 
protuberance  (ii).  The  protuberances  from  the  middle 
of  the  intestine  are  the  two  great  glands  which  open 
into  the  duodenum,  the  liver  (A)  and  the  ventral  salivary 

gland. 

Immediately  behind  the  bla^ldcr-like  rudiment  of  the 
lungs  (Fig.  286,  f)  comes  that  portion  of  the  intestinal  tube 
which  forms  the  most  important  part  of  the  digestive 
apparatus,  viz.,  the  stomach  (Figs.  284,  d,  285, 6).    This  sae- 
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shapeil  ui;fjRn,  in  which  the  fiMxl  is  osjwcially  tlittHiilvml  and 
digested,  is  not  so  cuiiiplcx  in  structure  in  the  lower  Verte- 
brates as  ill  the  liiyher.  Tlius,  for  instance,  in  many  Fishes, 
it  a|)i»oars  as  a  very  simple  spindle-shaped  expansion  at  the 


F  o  286  — IxmgitDd  ni 
fifth  day  of  ncubat  on  d 
d,  mesentc  y  au  o  ot 
!,  aorta  yolk  sac     n  j 


IB  mombiane      (  Vf  er  Boar 


beginning-of  the  digestive  section  of  the  intestine,  which 
latter  passes  from  front  to  rear  in  a  straight  line  under  the 
spinal  column  in  the  central  plane  of  the  biKly.  In  Mani- 
nials  the  rudiment  o'"  this  organ  is  as  simple  as  it  thus 
ifl  permaneutly  in  Fishes  .  but  at  a  very  early  period  the 
various  |>ai'ts  ui"  the  stomacli-sac  begin  t"  develop  iineriually. 
As  the  left  siile  of  the  spindle-shaped  pouch  grows  much 
more  vigorously  than  the  right,  and  as,  at  the  same  time, 
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there  occiiw  a  i 


idcrable  olili<|nity  of  iU   i 


a.sHiimcR  an  oblii[uc  [M>Rition.  T)i 
t)ie  left  anil  tlic  lower  end  mort; 
to  the  right.  The  anterior  en<l 
extends  so  aa  to  form  the  long 
narrow  cana)  of  the  gullet 
{ifufipluKjitit)  ;  below  the  latter, 
the  hlind-.sac  of  the  stomach 
{f\nuinn)  bulges  out  to  the  lea, 
and  thus  the  later  form  of  the 
stomach  is  gradually  develo|ie<l 
(Fig,  2S7.*-;  Fig.27i,p.  317)  The 
axis,  which  was  originally  vcrti- 

Fic.  2A7.— Iliiman  cmbrjo  of  fivti 
wiykR.  imm  thn  TPntral  Riile ;  <>|iniir<l 
(eulkrjtnt).  Thn  brriut  •rail,  abdomipal 
iTsIl,  Biiil  lirer,  bsv*  Iweo  removed.  3, 
pilcniMl  nanl  pnicno ;  4,  up|>er  }■*  ;  B. 
lowor  j«w ;  »,  Umanc ;  r,  rigtit,  v',  left 
ventricle  of  boart  -.  n,  l«ft  ■nricle  nf 
hpart  1  h,  nriipn  i.r  fuirta  i  'i'  b"  Ii'",  IM, 
2nd,  3ril  mirtn-arrSc*  i  f  e'  .■".  bolloir 
vein ;  (U,  hiagt  (y,  Inng-arwrifw) :  ', 
■lumach  ;  m.  [irimitire  kidnejTB  {j,  Irft 
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cal.  now  inclines  from  a  higln-r  jHijiit  mi  the  left  to  a  lower 
on  till-  right,  and  continually  ftC'|nir<'M  n  nion'  transverse 
ilin-ction  In  the  outer  stratnin  «i  ihi-  -ti'm.irli-wall,  and 
from  thi-  intestinal-filinius  layt-r,  d<M|ci|i  tli>-  -trong  muscles 
which    perform    the    powerful    'ligivtivr     m-ivumenti.       In' 
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the  inner  stratum,  on  the  contrary,  inniimcrahle  mino» 
glands  develop  from  the  intestinal -glandular  layer.  These 
are  the  peptic  glands,  which  supply  the  most  important 
digestive  fluid — the  gastric  juice.  At  the  lower  extremity 
of  the  pouch  of  the  stomach  a  valve  develops,  which,  as 
the  pylorus,  separates  the  stomach  from  the  small  intestine 
(Fig.  275,  (i). 

The  disproportionately  long  middle  intestine,  or  small 
intestine,  now  develops  below  the  stomach.  The  develop- 
ment of  this  section  is  very  simple,  and  is  essentially  caused 
by  a  very  rapid  and  considerable  longitudinal  growth. 
Originally  this  section  is  very  short,  straight,  and  simple; 
but  immediately  below  the  stomach  a  horseshoe  bend,  or 
loop,  begins  to  appear  at  a  very  early  period  in  the  intestinal 
canal,  simultaneously  with  the  separation  of  the  intestinal 
tube  from  the  yelk -sac  and  with  the  development  of  the 
mesentery.  (Cf.  Plate  V.  Fig.  14,-gr,  and  Fig.  180,  vol.  i.  p.  381.) 
Before  the  abdominal  wall  closes,  a  hoi-seshoe-shaped  loop  of 
intestine  (Fig.  136,  tn)  protrudes  from  the  ventral  opening  of 
the  embryo,  and  into  the  curve  of  this  the  yelk -sac  or  navel- 
bladder  opens  (n).  The  thin,  delicate  membrane  which 
secures  this  intestinal  loop  to  the  ventral  side  of  the  vertebral 
column,  and  occupies  the  inside  of  this  horseshoe  curve,  is 
the  first  rudiment  of  the  mesentery  (Fig.  280,  g).  The  most 
prominent  part  of  the  loop  into  which  the  yelk-sac  opens 
(Fior.  287,  x),  and  which  is  afterwards  closed  by  the  intestinal 
navel,  represents  that  part  of  the  small  intestine  which  is 
afterwards  called  the  crooked  intestine  {Ueum).  Soon  a 
very  considerable  growth  of  the  small  intestine  is  observ- 
able ;  and  in  consequence,  this  part  has  to  coil  itself  in  many 
loops.     The  various  parts  of  the  small  intestine  which  wc 
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have  yot  to  distinguish  differentiate  later  in  a  very  simple 
way;  these  are  the  gall-intestine  {duodcnuvi),  which  is 
next  to  the  stomach,  the  long  emi)ty  intestine  (Jejunum) 
which  succeeds,  and  the  last  section  of  the  small  intestine, 
the  crooked  intestine  {ileum). 

The  two  large  glands  which  we  have  already  named,  the 
liver  and  the  ventral  salivary  gland,  grow  out,  as  protuber- 
ances, from  the  gall-intestine,  or  duodenum.  The  liver  first 
appears  in  the  form  of  two  small  sacs,  situated  right  and  left 
just  behind  the  stomach  (Figs.  284,/  285,  c).  In  many  low 
Vertebrates  the  two  livers  remain  quite  separate  for  a  long 
time  (in  the  Myxinoides  for  life),  and  coalesce  only  imper- 
fectly. In  higher  Vertebrates,  on  the  other  hand,  the  two 
livers  coalesce  more  or  less  completely  at  an  early  period, 
and  constitute  one  large  organ.  The  intestinal-glandulai- 
layer,  which  lines  the  hollow,  pouch-like  rudiment  of  the 
liver,  sends  a  number  of  branched  processes  into  the  investing 
intestinal-fibrous  layer;  as  these  solid  processes  (rows  of 
gland-cells)  again  branch  out,  and  as  their  branches  coalesce, 
the  peculiar  netted  structure  of  the  developed  liver  is 
produced.  The  liver-cells,  as  the  secreting  organs  which 
form  the  bile,  all  originate  from  the  intestinal-glandular 
layer.  The  fibrous  mass  of  connective  tissue,  which  joins 
this  great  cellular  network  into  a  large  compact  organ,  and 
which  invests  the  whole,  comes,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the 
intestinal-fibrous  layer.  From  tlic  latter  originate  also  the 
great  blood-vessels  which  traveisu  the  entire  liver,  and 
the  innumerable  netted  branches  of  whih  are  interlaced 
with  tha  network  of  the  liver-cells.  The  gall-ducts,  which 
traverse  the  entire  liver,  collecting  the  bile  and  discharging 
it  into  the  intestine,  originate  as  intercellular  passages  along 
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the  axis  of  the  soli.l  fi'll-c(.r.ls;  they  all  aiscIl.1l^^^  into  tho 
two  primitive  main  gull  "i*  biliary  thicts,  wliith  uriyinato 
from  thi-  lia-w  of  tlio  two  ori<riiial  protiiboraiiccK  of  tht- 
intcstin'-.  In  Man,  and  in  many  otliLT  Vciti'h rates,  tlipw 
two  ilucts  aftorwarils  miit*',  and  ibrm  one  sinijili'  gall-duct, 
which  ilischaifjcs  into  tin;  ascfmlliig  {xtrtion  of  tli(r  gall- 
intcstino.  The  gall  hladtlfr  originatcH  as  a  ln)lluw  pro- 
tuberances of  the  right  priinilivo  liver  -hict.  The  gix>wth 
of  the  liver  ia  at  firet  exceedingly  rapid;  in  the  Immaii 
embryo,  even  in  the  second  month,  it  attains  -sncli  dinien- 
sionf)  that  during  the  third  month  it  oeciipics  by  far  the 
largest  part  of  the  bwly-cavity  (Kig,  2.S.S).     At  (ii-st,  both 


Fni.  2SS.  -Chp«i  nai\  al..].. ii.ii.nl  ti>i>p™  of  a 

(Afli^rKocllikor.)  Tl.c  l>m<l  is  omitttrd  :  tliL- chpBt 
and  nlMlcmiiunl  wnlld  n^niovi^l.  'Die  ^I'mlor  |iiirt 
lit  tliR  iilKloDiiiifil  cnvity  in  i>cru|iip<l  lij  (lio  livpr, 
friim  an  ojictiiiig  iu  tho  ct-titrc  iif  wliicli  Uio  blind. 
inle«(iini  {ra-r,i,n,  r),  with  U,f  wcinii  n|>|H-niln^', 
protniilcH.  Abare  tho  <liii|ilinit,'iu  tin'  limrl  in 
viBiblG  in  the  centre,  with  tho  anmll  luiieH  on  tbo 
right  and  k-ft. 


halves  ai-c  erinally  well  develoj^d :  afterwards  the  left  half 
lies  considerably  Ijehind  the  right.  In  coii.serjiu^hcr  of  the 
asymmetrical  devclo].iiK>nt  and  alteration  in  the  j.osition  of 
the  stomach  and  otiier  abdominal  viscera,  tlie  wlmli;  i.f  the 
liver  is  evenUially  forced  .iver  on  to  the  right  side.  AUImngli 
the  giT)wtli  of  the  liver  is,  aftjrwaids,  not  wi  rxe's.sive,  even 
at  the  end  of  gestation,  it  is  eomjiaiutively  inin-h  largi'i'  in 
the  embryo  than  in  the  ailult.     In  the  latter,  it-s   weight 
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in  proportion  to  that  of  the  whole  body  is  as  1  :  J^O ;  In  the 
former,  as  1 :  18.  The  physiological  significance  of  the  liver 
during  embryonic  life — which  is  very  great — depends  espe- 
cially on  the  part  it  plays  in  the  formation  of  blood,  and 
less  on  its  secretion  of  bile. 

From  the  gall-intestine,  immediately  behind  the  liver, 
grows  another  large  intestinal  gland,  the  vcntml -salivary 
gland,  or  pancreas.  This  organ,  which  occurs  only  in 
Skulled  Animals,  also  develops  as  a  hollow  .<tac-8haped 
protuberance  of  the  intestinal  wall.  The  intestinal-glan- 
dular layer  of  the  latter  sends  out  branching  shoots,  which 
afterwards  become  hollow.  The  ventral-salivary  gland,  just 
like  the  salivary  glands  of  the  mouth,  develops  into  a  large 
and  very  complex  gland  shaped  like  a  bunch  of  gi'apesL 
The  outlet  of  this  gland  (ductus  pancreiUicus),  through 
which  the  pancreatic  juice  passes  into  the  gall-intestine, 
seems  to  be  at  fii*st  simple  and  single ;  afterwards  it  is 
often  double. 

The  la.st  section  of  the  intestinal  tube,  the  terminal 
intestine  or  large  intestine  (ejfijdstcr),  in  mammalian 
embryos,  is,  at  first,  a  very  simple,  short,  and  straight  tube, 
opening  posteriorly  through  the  anus  In  the  lower  Ver- 
tebrates it  retains  this  form  throughout  life.  In  Mammals, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  grows  to  a  considerable  size,  coils,  and 
differentiates  into  different  sections,  of  which  the  foremost 
and  longest  is  called  the  colon,  the  shorter  an<l  hinder  the 
rectum.  At  the  commencement  of  the  former  a  valve 
{valvula  Bauhini)  forms,  which  divides  the  large  intestine 
from  the  small  intestine ;  behind  aj)pear8  a  pouch  like 
protub«»rance,  which  grows  larger  and  becomes  the  blind- 
intestine  {aecum)  (Fig.  288,  v).     In  plant-eating  Mammals 
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this  becomes  very  large,  while  in  those  which  cat  flesh  it 
remains  very  small,  or  is  entirely  aborted.  In  Man,  as  in 
most  Apes,  the  beginning  of  the  blind  intestine  alone 
becomes  wide ;  its  blind  end  remains  very  narrow,  and 
afterwards  appeal's  only  as  a  useless  appendage  of  the 
former.  This  "  vermal  appendage "  is  interesting  in  dys- 
teleology  as  a  rudimentary  organ.  Its  only  inii)ortance  in 
Man  consists  in  the  fact  that  now  and  then  a  raisin-stone, 
or  some  other  hard,  indigestible  particle  of  food  becomes 
lodged  in  its  narrow  cavity,  causing  inflammation  and 
suppuration,  and,  consequently,  killing  individuals  other- 
wise perfectly  healthy.  In  our  plant-eating  ancestors  this 
rudimentary  organ  wa«  larger,  and  was  of  physiological 
value. 

Finally,  we  must  mention  another  important  appendage 
of  the  intestinal  tube;  this  is  the  urinary  bladder  {uro- 
cystis)  with  the  urinary  tube  (urethra),  which  in  develop- 
ment and  in  morphological  character  belong  to  the  intestinal 
system.  These  urinary  organs,  which  act  as  receptacles  and 
excretory  passages  for  the  urine  secreted  by  the  kidneys, 
originate  from  the  inner  part  of  the  allantois-stalk.  The 
allantois  develops,  as  a  sac-like  protuberance,  from  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  last  section  of  the  intestine  (Fig.  280,  u). 
In  the  Dipneusta  and  Amphibia,  in  which  this  blind-sac 
first  appears,  it  remains  within  -the  body-cavity  (cceloma), 
and  acts  entirely  as  a  urinary  bladder.  In  all  Am  n iota,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  protrudes  considerably  out  of  the  body- 
cavity  of  the  embryo,  and  forms  the  large  embryonic 
"  primitive  urinary  sac,"  which,  in  higher  Mammals,  forms 
the  placenta.  At  birth  this  is  lost;  but  the  long  allantois- 
stalk  (r)  remains,  its  upper  portion  forming  the  central  navel 
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band  of  the  urinary  vesicle  {ligament um  vcsico-umbilicdU 
mcdiuTn),  a  rudimentary  organ  which  extends  as  a  solid 
cord  from  Uie  top  of  the  urinary  bladder  to  the  navel  The 
lower  part  of  the  allantois-pedicle  (the  "  uradius  ")  remains 
hollow,  and  forms  the  urinary  bladder.  At  firet,  in  Man, 
as  in  the  lower  Vertebrates,  this  organ  discharges  into  the 
last  section  of  the  posterior  intestine,  and  there  is,  there- 
fore, a  true  "cloaca,"  receiving  both  urine  and  excrement; 
but,  among  the  Mammals,  this  cloaca  is  permanent  only  in 
the  Cloacal  Animals,  or  Monotremes,  as  in  Birds,  Reptiles, 
and  Amphibia.  In  all  other  Mammals  (MarsupicUia  and 
PlaccntaZin)  a  transverse  partition  forms  at  a  later  period, 
and  separates  the  urinary-sexual  aperture  in  front  from  the 
anal  aperture  behind     (Cf  Chapter  XXV.) 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  L— (Frontispiece.) 

DrVELOPMKNT   op  TUf^fACR. 

The  twelTO  figarca  in  Plat«  I.  represent  the  fnces  of  foor  different 
Mammals  in  thrco  distinct  Rtngcs  of  individual  evolution:  Mi-Mlil  that  of 
Man,  Bt-Biii  of  the  Bat,  Ci-Ciii  of  the  Cat,  Si~Siii  of  the  Sheep.  The 
three  different  stages  of  evolution  have  been  chosen  to  correspond  as  far  as 
possible ;  thej  have  been  reduced  to  about  the  same  size,  and  nre  seen  from 
in  front.  In  all  the  figures  the  letters  indicate  the  same:  a,  e3'e ;  v,  forc> 
brain;  m,  mid>brain  ;  s,  frontal  process  ;  k,  nose-roof  ;  o,  upper  jaw  process 
(of  the  first  gill -arch)  ;  u,  lower  jaw  process  (of  the  first  gill-arch)  ;  h, 
second  gill -arch  ;  d,  third  gill -arch  ;  r,  fourth  gill-arch;  g,  ear.fissnrc 
(remains  of  the  front  gill-opening) ;  z,  tongue.  (Cf.  Plates  VI.  and  VII., 
Figs.  232-236,  p.  2  J3 ;  also  Figs.  123,  121,  vol.  i.  p.  370.) 


TABLE    XXXVII. 

Systematic  Survey  op  tiik  most  Important  Pkriods  in  rni 

PhTLOOENT    Of  THE    II UMAX    INTESTINAL   SYSTEM. 

I.  First  Period:  Intestine  of  QastrcRa  (Figs.  274  277 ;   Plate  V.  Figs.  9,  10). 

The  whole  intestinal  system  is  a  simple  pouch  (primitive  intestine),  the 
simple  cavitj  of  which  has  one  orifice  (the  primitive  mouth). 

II.  Second  Period  :  Intestine  of  the  ScolcciJa  (Plate  V.  Fig.  11). 

The  simple  intestinal  tube  widens  in  the  middle  into  the  stomach,  and 
acquires,  at  the  end  opposite  to  the  primitive  mouth,  a  second  opening 
(primitive  anus) ;  as  in  the  lower  Worms. 

in.  Third  Period  :  Intestine  of  Chorda  Animals  (Fis?.  281 ;  Plate  V.  Fig.  12). 

The  intestinal  tube  differentiates  into  two  main  sections — the  respiratory 
intestine  with  gill-openings  (gill-intestino)  in  front,  the  digestive  intestine 
with  stomach  ^cavity  (stomach-intestine)  behind  ;  as  in  Ascidia. 
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lY.  Fourth  Period  :  InUitins  of  SkuU-leiw  AntmaU  {Aerani^) 

(Fig.  282;  Klat«  XI.  Fig.  15). 
The  gill-strcalcB  appear   between    the  gill-oponings   of   the   renpiratorj 
inteittino  ;  a  liver  blind'Sac  grows  from  the  Btoinach-|K>uch  of  the  digestive 
intestine  ;  as  in  the  Amphioxua. 

V.  Fifth  Period:  Intestine  of  Cyclostoma  (Plate  XI.  Fig.  10). 
The  thyroid   gland   develops   from   the  ciliated  g^roove  on  the  base  of 
the  gilU  (hypobranchial   groove).      A  oomi>act   liver-gland   dcvelups  from 
the  liver  blind- 


VI.  Simth  Period:  IntMtine  of  Primitive  Fishee  (p.  114). 
Cartilaginont  gill>arches  appear  between  the  gill-openings.     The  fore- 
most of  these  form  the  lip-cartilages  and  the  jnw.skchton  (nppor  and  lower 
jaw).    The  swimming-bladder  grows  from  the  pharynx.    The  ventral -salivary 
gland  appears  near  the  liver,  as  in  Selachii. 

VII.  Seventh  Period:  Intestine  of  Dipneustn  (p.  118). 

The  swimming-bladder  modifies  into  the  langs.  The  mouth-cavity 
becomes  connected  with  the  nose-cavity.  The  urinary  bladder  grows  from 
the  last  section  of  the  intestine,  as  in  Lepido«iren. 

VIII.  Eighth  Period :  InteUine  of  Amp hibm  {[k  126). 

The  gilI-o|icnings  close.  The  gills  are  lost.  The  larynx  originates  from 
the  apper  end  of  the  trachea. 

IX.  Ninth  Period:  Intestine  of  Monotremes  (p.  liG). 
The  primitive  mouth  and  nasal  cavity  is  separated  by  the  horizontal 
palate-roof  into  the  lower  mouth-cavity  (food  passage)  and  the  upper  noae- 
cavity  (air  passage);  as  in  all  Amnion  Animals. 

X.  Tenth  Period:  Intestine  of  Mnrsvpiah  (p.  149). 

The  exi«ting  cloaca  is  aeparated  by  a  partition  wall  into  an  anterior 
ori  nary -sexual  aperture  and  a  posterior  anal  aperture. 

XI.  Eleventh  Period:  Intestine  of  Catarhine  Apfi  (p.  170). 
All  parta  of  the  intestine,  and  especially  the  teeth.ap|)arat<is,  acquire  Uic 
characteristic  development  common  to  Man  and  Catarhine  Apea. 


CIIAPTKU   XXIV. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE   VASCULAR  SYSTEM. 

Ipplicationof  the  Fnodamontal  Law  of  Biogeny. — The  Two  Sides. — Ilcrcdit^ 
of  Conservative  Organs. — Adaptation  of  Progressive  Organs. — Ontogeny 
and  Comparative  Anatomy  complemcntury  of  each  other. — New 
••  Theories  of  Evolution  "  of  His.— The  *'  Envelope  Theory  "  and  the 
**  Waste-rag  Theory." — Main  Germ  and  Supplementary  Germ. — Forma- 
tive Yflk  and  Nutritive  Yelk. — Phylogonotic  Origin  of  the  latter  from 
the  Primitive  Intestine.— Origin  of  the  Vascular  System  from  the 
Yu.->cular  Layer,  or  Intestinal-flbrous  Layer. — Phylogcnetic  Significance 
of  the  Ontogenetic  Succession  of  the  Organ. systems  and  Tissues. — 
Deviation  from  the  Original  Sequence ;  Ontogenetic  Ueterochronism. — 
Covering  Ti8.Mne. — Connective  Tissue. — Nerve-muscle  Tissue.^Vascular 
Tissue. — Relative  Ago  of  the  Vascular  System. — First  Commencement 
of  the  Latter;  Coeloma. — Dorsal  Vessel  and  Ventral  Vessel  of  Worms. 
— Simple  Heart  of  Ascidia. — Atrophy  of  the  Heart  in  the  Amphiozos. — 
Two-chambered  Heart  of  the  Cyclostoma. — Arterial  Arches  of  the 
Selachii. — Double  Auricle  in  Dipneusta  and  Amphibia. — Double  Ven. 
triole  in  Birds  and  Mammals. — Arterial  Arches  in  Birds  and  Mammals. 
Germ-history  (Ontogeny)  of  the  Human  Heart. — Parallelism  of  the 
Tribal-history  (Phylogony). 

"Morphological  comparison  of  the  adult  conditions  should  naturally 
precede  the  study  of  the  curliest  conditions.  Only  in  this  way  can  the 
investigation  of  the  liistory  of  development  proceed  in  a  definite  direction ; 
it  it  thus  provided,  as  it  were,  to  see  each  step  in  the  formative  process  in 
its  true  relation  with  the  condition  which  is  finally  to  be  reached.  Treat- 
ment of  the  history  of  development  without  preparatory  study  is  only  too 
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likely  to  lead  to  groping  in  the  dark ;  and  it  not  infreqacnlly  lca«U  to  the 
moat  unfortunate  rosnlta— far  inferior  to  those  which  might  be  eatablishod 
beyond  question  without  any  study  of  the  history  of  development." — 
Alkxanukk  Beauv  (1872). 

In  applying  to  Organogeny  the  fumlaraental  law  of  Bio- 
geny,  we  have  already  afforded  some  conception  of  the 
degree  in  which  we  may  follow  its  guidance  in  the  study  of 
tribal  history.  The  degree  differs  greatly  in  the  different 
organ-systems ;  this  is  so,  because  the  capacity  for  trans- 
mission on  one  side,  and  the  capacity  for  modification  on 
the  other,  vary  gi-eatly  in  the  different  organs.  Some  parts 
of  the  body  cling  tenaciously  to  the  inherited  genn-history ; 
and,  owing  to  heredity,  accurately  retain  the  mode  of 
evolution  inherited  from  primseval  animal  ancestors ;  other 
parts  of  the  body,  on  the  contrary,  exhibit  very  small 
capacity  for  strict  heredity,  and  have  a  great  tendency  to 
assume  new  kenogenetic  forms  by  adaptation,  and  to  modify 
the  original  Ontogeny.  The  former  organs  represent,  in  the 
many-celled  community  of  the  human  organism,  the  con- 
stant or  conservative;  the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  the 
changeable  or  progrcs.sive  element  of  evolution.  The  mutual 
interaction  of  both  elcinonts  determines  the  course  of  his- 
torical evolution. 

Only  to  the  conservative  organs,  in  which  Heredity  pre- 
ponderates over  Adaptation,  in  the  course  of  tribal  evolu- 
tion, can  we  directly  apply  the  Ontogeny  to  the  Phylogeny, 
and  can  infer,  from  the  [lalingenetic  mollification  of  the 
germ-foims,  the  primseval  metamorphosis  of  the  tribal  forma 
In  the  progressive  organs,  on  the  contrary,  in  which  Adap- 
tation has  acquired  the  ascendency  over  Heredity,  tlie 
priginal  course  of  evolution  has,  usually,  been  so  clianged. 
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vitiated,  and  abbreviated,  in  the  course  of  time,  that  we 
can  gain  but  little  certain  information  as  to  the  tribal- 
history  from  the  kenogonetic  phenomena  of  their  germ- 
history.  Here,  therefore,  Comparative  Anatomy  must  come 
to  our  help,  and  it  often  affords  nmch  more  important  and 
trustworthy  disclosures  as  to  Phylogeny  than  Ontogeny 
is  able  to  impart.  It  is,  therefore,  most  important,  if  the 
fundamental  law  of  Biogeny  is  to  be  correctly  and  critically 
applied,  to  keep  its  two  sides  continually  in  view.  The 
first  half  of  this  fundamental  law  of  evolution  enables  us  to 
use  Phylogeny,  as  it  shows  as  how  to  gain  an  approximate 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  tribe  from  that  of  the 
germ:  the  germ-form  reproduces,  by  Heredity,  the  corre- 
sponding tribal  form  (Palingenesis).  The  other  half  of 
the  law,  however,  limits  this  guiding  principle,  and  caUs 
attention  to  the  foresight  with  which  it  must  be  employed ; 
it  shows  us  that  the  original  reproduction  of  the  Phylogeny 
in  the  Ontogeny  has  been  in  many  ways  altered,  vitiated, 
and  abbreviated,  in  the  course  of  millions  of  years.  The 
germ-form  has  deviated,  by  Adaptation,  from  the  corre- 
sponding tribal  form  ^Kenogenesis) ;  the  greater  this  devia- 
tion, the  more  are  we  compelled  to  employ  Comj)arative 
Anatomy  in  the  study  of  Phylogeny. 

Perhaps  in  no  other  system  of  organs  of  the  human  body 
is  this  so  greatly  the  case  as  in  the  vascular  system  (vas- 
cular, or  circulatory  apparatus),  the  development  of  which 
we  will  now  examine.  If  we  attempted  to  infer  the 
original  structural  features  of  our  older  animal  ancestors 
solely  from  the  phenomena  which  the  individual  develop- 
ment of  these  organ-systems,  in  the  embryo  of  Man  and  of 
other  high  Vertebrates,  exhibit,  we  should  obtain  wholly 
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erroneous  views.  By  many  influential  embryonic  adap- 
tations, among  which  the  development  of  an  extensive 
nutritive  yelk  must  be  regaixled  as  the  most  important,  the 
original  coui-se  of  development  of  the  vascular  system  has 
been  so  altered,  vitiated,  and  abbreviated,  in  the  higher 
Vertebrates,  that  no,  or  very  little,  trace  of  many  of  the 
most  important  phylogenetic  features  aixj  retained  in  the 
Ontogeny.  Such  explanation  as  is  afforded  by  the  latter 
would  be  entirely  useless  to  us  if  Comparative  Anatomy 
did  not  lend  its  aid,  and  aflford  us  the  clearest  guidance  in 
our  search  for  tribal  history. 

Comparative  Anatomy  is,  therefore,  especially  important 
in  helping  us  to  understand  the  vascular  system,  and, 
equally,  the  skeleton  system,  so  that,  without  its  guidance, 
it  is  unsafe  to  take  a  single  step  in  this  difllcult  field. 
Positive  proof  of  this  assertion  can  l>e  gained  by  studying 
the  complex  vascular  system  as  explained  in  the  classical 
works  of  Johannes  Muller,  ITeinrich  llathke,  and  Karl 
Gegenbaur.  An  equally  strong  negative  proof  of  the  asser- 
tion is  afforded  by  the  ontogenetic  works  of  Wilhclm  His, 
an  embryologist  of  Lcipsic,  who  has  no  conception  of  Com- 
parative Anatomy,  nor  consequently,  of  Phylo^cny.  In 
1868,  this  industrious  but  uncritical  worker  published  cer- 
tain compixjhensive  "  Studies  of  the  First  Rudiment  of  the 
Vertebrate  Body,"  which  are  among  the  most  wonderful 
pioductions  in  the  entire  literature  of  Ontoi^eny.  As  the 
author  hopes  to  attain  a  "mechanical  "  theory  of  develop- 
ment by  means  of  a  most  minute  description  of  tlie  germ- 
history  of  the  Chick  alone,  without  the  slightest  reference 
to  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Phylogeny,  he  falls  into 
errors  which  are  unparalleled  in  thr  whole  literature  of 
50 
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Biology, rich  as  this  unfortunately  is  in  enors.    Only  in  the 
magnificent  germ-history  of  the  Bombinator  by  Alexander 
Goette  is  incomprehensible  nonsense  and  derision  of  evory 
reasonable  causal  connection  in  evoliition  more  nakedly  set 
forth.     (Cf  vol.  i.  pp.  (55,  6G.)     His  announces,  as  the  final 
i-esult  of  his  investigations,  "  that  a  comparatively  simple 
law  of  growth  is  tbe  only  essential  in  the  first  process  of 
evolution.     All  formation,  whether  it  consist  in  fission  of 
layers,  or  in  the  formation  of  folds,  or  in  complete  articula- 
tion, results  from  this  fundamental  law."    Unfortunately 
the  author  does  not  say  in  what  this  all-embi-acing  "law  of 
growth"  really  consists;  just  like  other  opponents  of  the 
theory  of  descent  who  substitute  a  great  "law  of  evolution," 
without  telling  anything  of  its  nature.    From  the  study  of 
the  ontogenetic  works  of  His,  on  the  otV|pr  hand,  it  soon 
becomes     evident     that     he    conceives    form-constructinir 
"Mother  Nature"  merely  as  a  kind  of  clever  dressmaker; 
by  cutting  out  the  germ-layei-s  in  various  ways,  by  bend- 
ing, folding,  pulling,  and  splittuig  thorn,  this  clever  semj)- 
stress  easily  brings  uito  existence   the   various   forms  of 
animal  species,  by  "  development "  (!).     The  bendings   and 
foldings  especially  play  the  most  important  part     Not  only 
the  differentiation  of  head  and  trunk,  of  right  and  left,  of 
central  st«m  and  periphery,  but  also  the  rudiment  of  the 
limbs,  as  also  the  articulation  of  the  brain,  the  sense-organs, 
ll»o  primitive  vertebral  column,  the  heart,  and  the  earliest 
intestines,  can  be  shown,  with  convincing  necessity  (!)  to  be 
mechanical  results  of  the  first  (levelo|>nicnt  of  folds,     ifost 
grotesque  is  the  mode  in  which  the  dressmaker  proceeds  in 
forming  the  two  pairs  of  limbs.     Their  first  form  is  deter- 
mined by  the  crossing  of  four  folds  bordering   the   Uxly. 
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•*  like  the  four  corners  of  a  IctUjr.*  Vet  this*  wonderful 
"envelope  theory"  of  the  vertebrate  limbs  is  sur})as8ed  by 
the  "  waste-rag  theory  "  (Hollen-lap;)on  Theoric)  which  His 
gives  of  the  origin  of  the  rudimentary  organs:  "Organs 
(like  the  hypophysis  and  the  thyroid  gland)  to  which  no 
physiological  part  has  yet  been  assigned,  are  embryonic 
remnants,  comparable  to  the  clippings,  which  in  the  cutting 
of  a  dress  cannot  be  entirely  avoided,  even  by  the  fl[iost 
economical  use  of  the  material "  (!).  Natui-e,  thcrefore>.in 
cutting  out,  throws  the  supcrOuous  rags  of  tissue  into  the 
waste  heap.  Had  our  skull-less  ancestors  of  the  Silurian 
age  had  any  presentiment  of  such  aberrations  of  intellect 
of  their  too  speculative  human  descendants,  they  would 
certainly  have  preferred  relinquishing  possession  of  the 
hypobranchial  groove  on  the  gill-body,  instead  of  trans- 
mitting it  to  the  extant  Amphioxus,  and  of  leaving  a 
remnant  of  it  to  uj^m  the  equally  unsightly  as  useless 
thyroid  gland     (Cf  p.  33G). 

It  will  probably  be  thought  that  the  ontogenetic  **  dis- 
coveries" of  His,  which  appear  in  a  doubly  comical  light  in 
consequence  of  the  accompanying  display  of  mathematical 
calculations,  can  only  have  occasioned  momentary  amuse- 
ment in  critical  scientific  circles.  Far  from  it  1  Immedi- 
ately after  their  ap[)earance,  they  were  tiot  only  much 
praised  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  **  mechanical "  era  in 
Ontogeny,  but  they  have  even  yet  numerous  admirers  and 
a^llierents,  who  seek  to  spread  the  scientific  en-ors  of  His  as 
far  as  possible.  On  this  account,  I  have  felt  myself  obliged 
to  point  out  emphatically  the  cooiplete  falsity  of  these 
views.  The  vascular  system  affords  especial  occasion  for 
)^;  for  among  the  most  imixortant  advanced  which  His 
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claims  to  have  caused  by  his  new  conception  of  gorm- 
liistory,  is,  according  to  him,  his  discovery  tliat  "  the  blood 
and  tissue  of  the  connective  substance"  (that  is  to  say,  Ihe 
greatest  part  of  the  vascular  system)  *'  do  not  originate  from 
tlie  two  primary  germ-layers,  as  do  all  the  other  organs, 
but  from  the  elements  of  the  white  yelk."  The  latter 
is  designated  as  "supplementary  yelk,  or  parablast,"  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  "main-germ,  or  archiblast**  (the 
germ-disc  composed  of  the  two  primary  germ-layers). 

The  whole  of  this  artificial  development  theory  of  His, 
and  above  all  the  unnatural  distinction  between  the  supple- 
mentary and  the  main  germ,  collapses  like  a  card  house 
when  the  Anatomy  and  Ontogeny  of  the  Amphioxus,  that 
invaluable  lowest  Vertebrate,  is  contemplated,  which  alone 
can  elucidate  the  most  difficult  and  darkest  -eatures  in  the 
development  of  the  higher  Vertebrates,  and  thus  also  of 
Man.  The  gastrula  of  the  Amphioxus  alone  overthrows 
the  whole  artificial  theory;  for  this  gastrula  teaches  us 
that  all  the  various  organs  and  tissues  of  complete  Verte- 
brates originally  developed  entirely  from  the  two  primary 
germ-layers.  The  developed  Amphioxus,  like  all  other 
Vertebrates,  has  a  differentiated  vascular  system  and 
a  skeleton  of  "connective  substance  tissues"  extending 
throughout  its  body,  and  yet  there  is  in  this  case  no  "  sup- 
plementary germ "  from  which  these  tissues  can  originate 
thus,  contrasting  with  the  other  tissues. 

The  larvae  of  the  Amphioxus,  arising  from  the  original 
bell-gastrula  {arcJdgastrula),  in  its  further  development, 
throws  the  most  important  rays  of  light  also  upon  the  diffi- 
cult history  of  development  of  the  vascular  system.  In  the 
first  place,  it  answers  the  very  important  question,  which 
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we  have  already  frequently  indicated,  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  four  secondary  germ-layers ;  it  clearly  shows  that  the 
skin-fibrous  layer  originates  from  the  exodorm,  the  intes- 
tinal-fibrous layer,  on  the  contrary,  in  an  analogous  manner, 
from  the  entoderm  of  the  gastrula ;  the  cavity  thus  caused 
between  the  two  fibrous  layers  is  the  first  rudiment  of  the 
body-cavity,  or  the  coelom  (Figs.  50, 51,  vol.  i.  p.  236).  As  the 
Amphioxus  larva  thus  shows  that  the  fission  of  the  layers 
is  the  same  in  the  lowest  Vertebrates  as  in  the  Worms,  it  at 
the  same  time  represents  the  phylogenetic  connection  be- 
tween the  Wonns  and  the  higher  Vertebrates.  As,  more- 
over, the  primitive  vascular  stems  in  the  Amphioxus 
originate  in  the  intestinal  wall,  and  in  this,  as  in  the  em- 
biyos  of  all  other  Vertebrates,  proceed  from  the  intestinal- 
fibrous  layer,  proof  is  afibrded  us  that  the  earlier  embryolo- 
gists  were  right  in  calling  the  latter  the  vascular  layer. 
Finally,  the  Comparative  Ontogeny  of  the  diilerent  verte- 
brate classes  further  convinces  us  tliat  the  vascular  layer 
is  originally  everywhere  the  sama  The  vascular  system  in 
Man,  as  in  all  Skulled  Animals,  forms  a  complex  appai-atus 
of  cavities,  which  are  filled  with  juices,  or  Quids,  containing 
C(;lls.  The  vessels  play  an  important  part  in  the  nouri.sli- 
ment  of  the  body ;  some  of  them  conduct  the  nutritive 
blood  fluid  round  in  the  diti'erent  parts  of  the  body  (blood- 
vessels); some  collect  the  wasted  juices  and  discharge  them 
from  the  tissues  (lymph -vessels).  With  the  latter,  the 
great  "serous  cavities"  are  aUo  connected,  e:5i>ecially  the 
body-cavity,  or  coeloma.  The  hoait,  acting  as  a  centre  of 
motion  for  the  regular  circulation  of  the  juices,  is  a  strong 
muscular  pouch,  which  contracts  in  regular  pulsations,  and 
ts  provided  with  valves,  like  those  of  a  pump  apparatus 
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Tliis  constant  and  regular  circulation  of  the  blood  alone 
makes  the  complex  change  of  substance  with  the  higher 
animals  possible. 

Important  as  is  the  vascular  system  in  the  more  highly 
developed  and  differentiated  animal  body,  it  is  not,  however, 
an  apparatus  as  indispensable  to  animal  life  as  is  generally 
supposed.  In  the  older  theory  of  medicine  the  blood  was 
regarded  as  the  real  source  of  life,  and  "  humoral  pathology" 
referred  most  diseases  to  "corrupt  blood-mixture."  Simi- 
larly, the  blood  plays  the  most  important  part  in  tl;e  pre- 
vailing, obscure  conception  of  Heredity.  Just  as  half-blood, 
pure  blood,  etc.,  etc.,  are  yet  common  phrases,  so  it  is  widely 
believed  that  the  transmission,  by  Heredity,  of  definite 
morphological  and  physiological  characters  from  the  parent 
to  the  child  "lies  in  the  blood."  That  this  customary 
notion  is  entirely  false,  is  easily  seen  from  the  fact  that, 
neither  in  the  act  of  procreation  is  the  blood  of  the  parents 
directly  transmitted  to  the  procreated  germ,  nor  does  the 
embryo  acquire  blood  at  an  early  period.  As  we  have 
already  seen,  not  onlj'  the  separation  of  the  four  secondary 
germ-layers,  but  also  the  beginning  of  the  most  impor- 
tant organs,  takes  place,  in  the  embryos  of  all  Vertebrates, 
before  the  rudiment  of  the  vascular  systems,  of  the  heart 
and  blood,  is  formed.  In  accordance  with  this  ontogenetic 
fact,  we  must,  from  a  phylogenetic  point  of  view,  regard  tlie 
vascular  system  as  the  most  recent,  the  intestinal  system, 
on  the  contrary,  as  the  oldest  fomiation  of  the  animal  body. 
The  origin  of  the  vascular  system  is,  at  least,  much  later 
than  that  of  the  intestinal  system.  If  the  fundamental  law 
of  Biogeny  is  rightly  appreciated,  it  is  possible,  from  the 
onto;jenetic  sequence,  in  which  the  various  organs  of  the 
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animal  body  consecutively  originate  in  the  embryo,  approxi* 
mately  to  infer  the  i>h3'Iogcnctic  sequence,  in  which  these 
organs  gradually  developed,  one  after  the  other,  in  the 
ancestral  line  of  animala  In  the  "  Oastitea  theory  "  I  made 
the  first  attempt  to  establish  the  phylogenetic  significance 
of  the  ontogenetic  sequence  of  the  organ-systems;  but  it 
must  be  remarked  that  this  sequence  is  not  always  iden- 
tical in  the  higher  animal  tribes.  In  Vertebrates,  and 
therefore  also  in  our  own  ancestral  line,  the  organ-systems 
may  be  ranged  according  to  age,  in  something  like  the 
following  order:  I.  The  skin-system  (A)  and  the  intestinal 
system  (B).  II.  The  nerve  (C)  and  muscular  systems  (Z>). 
III.  The  kidney  system  (K),  IV.  The  vascular  system  (F), 
V.  The  skeleton  system  (0).  VI.  The  sexual  system  (H). 
(Cf.  Table  XXXIX.,  p.  367.) 

In  the  first  place,  the  gastrula  proves  that  in  all  animals 
with  the  exception  of  the  Primitive  Animals  {Protozoa), — 
therefore,  in  all  Intestinal  Animals  (J/etozoa), — two  primary 
organ-systems  originally  arose  simultaneously  and  first; 
these  were  the  skin-system  (skin-covering)  and  the  intes- 
tinal system  (stomach-pouch).  The  fii-st  U  represented,  in 
its  earliest  and  simplest  fonn,  by  the  skin-layer  or  exodenn, 
the  latter  by  the  intestinal  layer  or  entodci-m  of  the  Qastrsea. 
As  we  can  ascribe  the  same  origin,  and,  therefore,  also  tlio 
same  morphological  significance,  to  these  two  primary  germ- 
layers  in  all  Intestinal  Animals,  from  the  simplest  Sponge 
to  Man,  the  homology  of  these  two  layers  seems  suificient 
proof  of  the  above  a.ssumption. 

Immediately  after  the  diircrc»ntiation  of  the  two  primary 
germ-layers,  an  inner  or  outer  skeleton  develops  in  many 
lower   animals   {e,g.,  in   Sponges,  CoraU,  and  otlier  Plant 
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Animals).  In  the  ancestors  of  Vcrtc'j'ates,  the  dcvelopmont 
of  the  skeleton  did  not  take  phice  till  much  later,  in  the 
Chorda  Animals  {Chordoma).  In  them,  after  the  ekin- 
system  and  the  intestinal  system,  two  other  orj^an-syston.s 
simultaneously  arise ;  these  are  the  nervous  and  the  mus- 
cular systems.  The  way  in  which  these  two  organ -system? 
which  mutually  condition  each  otlier,  developeil  simulta- 
neously and  independently,  in  reci[>rocal  action  and  yet  in 
opposition  to  each  other,  was  first  explaineil  by  Nicliolaus 
Kleinenberg  in  his  excellent  monograph  on  the  Ilydi-a,  the 
common  fresh-water  Polyp.*^  In  tliis  interesting  little 
animal,  single  cells  of  the  skin-layer  send  fibre-shaped  pro- 
cesses inward,  which  acquire  the  power  of  contraction,  the 
capacity,  characteristic  of  the  muscles,  of  contracting  in  a 
constant  direction.  The  outer,  roundish  part  of  the  exo- 
derm  cell  remains  sensitive  and  acts  as  the  nervous  element, 
the  inner,  fibre-shaped  part  of  the  same  cell  becomes  con- 
tractile, and,  incited  to  contraction  by  the  former  part,  acts 
as  the  muscular  element  (Fig.  203).  These  remarkable 
neuro-muscular  cells  thus  still  unite  in  a  single  individual 
of  the  first  order  the  functions  of  two  organ-systems.  Oi>e 
step  further;  the  inner,  muscular  half  of  the  neuro-muscular 
cell  (Fig.  293,  m)  acquires  its  own  nucleus,  and  separates 
from  the  outer,  nervous  half  (n),  and  both  organ-systems 
have  their  independent  element  of  form.  The  fission  of  the 
mascular  skin-fibrous  laytn*  from  the  nervous  skin-sensory 
layer  in  embryonic  Worms  c«>nfirms  this  important  phyio- 
genetic  process  (Fii^s.  50,  ')1,  vol.  i.  p.  236). 

These  four  origan -svstcn^s,  wliich  have  been  mentioned 
were  already  in  existence,  when  an  apparatus  developed, 
tcrtiarily,    in   the    human    ancestral   line,   which,   at    fit  si 
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Bight,  seems  of  subordinate  significance,  but  which  proves, 
by  its  early  appcamnce  in  the  animal  series  and  in  the 
embryo,  that  it  must  be  very  ancient  and,  consequently,  of 
great  physiological  and  morphological  value.     This  is  tlio 
urinary  apparatus,  or     kidney  system,   the   organ-system 
which  secretes  and  removes  the  useless  fluids  from  the  body 
We  have  ali*eady  seen   how  soon  the  primitive   kidneys 
appear  in  the  embryo  of  all  Vertebrates,  long  before  any 
trace  of  the  heart  is  discoverable.     Correspondingly,  we  also 
find  a  pair  of  simple  primitive  kidney  ducts  (the  so-called 
excretory  ducts  or  lymphatic  vessels)  almost  universally 
diffused  in  the  Worm  tribe,  which  is  so  rich  in  forma    Even 
tlie  lowest  classes  cf  Worms,  which  have  as  yet  noitlier 
body-cavity  nor  va.scular  system,  are  furnished  with  the.sc 
primitive  kidneys  (Fig.  280,  nc,  p.  327).      It  was  only  in 
the  fourth  place,  after  the  kidney  system,  that  the  vascular 
system  developed   in   our   invertebrate  ancestors;    this   is 
]»lain]y   shown   in   the   Comjmrative  Anatomy  of  Worms, 
The  lower  Worms  (AccBlcTni)  possess  no  jmrt  of  the  vas- 
cular system,  no   body-cavity,  no  bloo<l,  no  heart,  and  no 
vessels ;  this  is  the  case,  for  example,  in  the  comprehensive 
frroup  of  the  Flat  Worms  (Pht(h€lvnvtkeft),i]u^  Gliding  Wonns 
(Turbcllaria),  the   Sucking  Worms  {Trematoda\  and  the 
Tape  Worm-s.     In  the  higher  Worms,  which  are  therefore 
called  Ccelomati,  a  body-cavity  (cceloma),  fdlcd  with  bIoo<l, 
first  begina  to    fonn,  and,  side  by  side  with    this,  special 
blood-vessels  then  also  develop.     These  features  have  been 
transmitted  from  the  Cielomati  to  the  four  higher  animal 
tribes. 

These  organ-sysfcms  are  common  to  Vertebrates  and  to 
tlie    three   hi;;her  animal  tribes,   the   Articulated  Anlaiala 
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(Arthropoda),  the  Soft-bodied  Animals  {Mollusca),  and  the 
Star  Animals  (I'Jc'iiundo'ma),  And  we  may,  therefore,  infer 
that  they  have  all  acciuired  these,  as  a  common  inheritance 
from  the  Coeloniati ;  but  we  now  meet  with  a  passive 
apparatus  of  movement,  the  skeleton  system,  which,  in  this 
form,  is  exclusively  peculiar  to  Vertebrates.  Only  the  very 
first  rudiment  of  this,  the  simple  notochord,  is  found  in 
Ascidia,  which  are  the  nearest  invertebrate  blood-relations 
of  Vertebrates.  We  infer  from  this,  that  the  common 
ancestors  of  both,  the  Chorda  Animals,  did  not  branch  off 
from  the  Wonns  till  a  comparatively  late  period  The 
notochord  is,  it  is  true,  one  of  those  organs  which  appear  at 
a  very  early  period  in  the  vertebrate  embryo;  but  this  is 
clearly  due  to  an  ontogenetic  heterochronism,  to  displace- 
ment in  time  in  the  germ-history,  that  is,  a  gradual  dis- 
arrangement in  the  original  phylogenetic  sequence,  caused 
by  embryonic  adapUition.  On  Comparative  Anatomical 
grounds  it  may  safely  be  assumed,  that  the  first  origin  of 
the  skeleton  system  did  not  precede,  but  followed  that  of 
the  kidney  system  and  of  the  vascular  system,  although 
Ontogeny  appeara  to  indicate  the  contrary. 

Last  of  all  the  organ -systems,  the  sexual  system  finally 
developed,  in  the  sixth  place,  in  our  ancestoi's ;  of  course  it 
must  be  understood  that  this  was  last,  in  the  sense  that  the 
sexual  apparatus  acquired  the  independent  form  of  a  special 
organ-system  subsequently  to  all  the  other  organs.  The 
simplest  form,  that  of  reproductive  cells,  is  certainly  veiy 
ancient  Not  only  the  lowest  Worms  and  Plant  Animals 
propagate  sexually,  but  this  was  also  probaMy  the  case  in 
the  common  parent-form  of  all  Metazoa,  in  the  Gastiu'a; 
but  in  all  these  low  animals,  the  reproductive  cells  do  no< 
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oonstitute  special  sexual  organs  in  a  morphological  sense; 
they  are  rather,  as  wo  shall  soon  see,  simple  component  parts 
of  other  organs. 

Like  the  organ-systems  of  the  human  body,  the  tissues, 
w  hich  compose  these  systems,  are  of  ditrcrent  ages  and  of 
vaiying  morphological  value.  As  we  were  justified  in 
drawing  an  inference  as  to  the  phylogenetic  sequence  in 
age  of  the  organ-systems,  from  the  ontogenetic  sequence 
in  which  they  successively  appear  in  the  embryo,  so  are 
we  justified  in  infen*ing  the  oixlcr  in  which  the  tissues 
originated  during  the  course  of  tribal  history,  from  the 
sequence  of  the  stages  in  germ-history.  The  result  of  thi» 
is  a  phylogenetic  classification  (Table  XXXVIII.)  of  the 
tissues  of  the  human  body,  similar  to  that  of  the  oi^ns 
(Table  XXXIX.,  p.  3C7). 

The  tissues  of  the  human  body,  arising  by  division  of 
labour,  the  separation  and  the  connection  of  the  component 
cells,  may  be  distributed,  with  reference  to  their  develop- 
ment, in  the  four  following  distinct  groups : — 1,  covering- 
tissue  (epithelium);  2,  connective  tissue  {conmctivum);  3, 
nerve  and  muscular  tissue  (neuro-vium^ulum) ;  and  4,  vas- 
cular tissue  (vasalium).  Of  these,  in  accordance  with  the 
Gastnea  theory,  we  must  regard  the  covering-tissue  as  the 
oldest  and  most  original  form,  as  the  actual  primary  ot 
primitive  tissue ;  the  three  other  main  forms  must,  on  tlie 
other  hand,  be  considered  as  secondary  or  derived  forms, 
which  developed  at  a  later  period  from  the  covering- tissue  ; 
the  connecting- tissue  iirst,  tlien  tlie  neuro-muscular,  and 
lastly  the  vascular  tissue. 

The   oldest  and    most  o  iginal   form   of  tissue  is,  an* 
doubtedly,  the  covering-tissue   (epiltielium),    tlie  ceUs  ai 
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which  are  arranged  in  a  simple  strata-like  way,  and  extend 
over  the  outer  and  inner  surface  of  the  body  as  a  protective 
and  secreting  cover.  Tliis  is  proved  by  the  simple  fact  that 
the  formation  of  the  tissues  of  the  animal  body  begins 
with  the  formation  of  the  gastrula,  and  that  the  latter 
itself  consists  solely  of  two  simple  epithelial  strata,  of  the 
3kin-layer  (Fig.  274,  e),  and  of  the  inti»stinal-layer  (i). 
Histologically,  the  two  primary  germ-layers  are  simple 
epithelia.  When  these,  afterwards,  separate  into  the  four 
secondary  germ-layers,  the  skin-sensory  layer  becomes  the 
outermost  of  the  external  coverings  (dermal-epithelium); 
the  intestinal -glandular  layer  becomes  the  innermost  of  the 
internal  coverings  (gastral-epithelium).  The  tissue  of  the 
outer  skin  and  of  all  its  appendages,  such  as  nails  (Fig.  289), 


Fig.  289. — Tisauo  of  tho  nails  (flattened  epithelium) :  ci-o,  cells  of  the 
upper  strata  ;  /,  g,  cells  of  the  lower  strata. 

Fig.  290. — Tissue  of  tho  coverinji^  of  tho  sninll  intestine  (cx)luninar 
epithelium)  :  o,  side  view  of  thit?o  cells  (with  thicker,  porous  border.-*) ;  6, 
surface  view  of  fcmi-  cells.     (After  Prey.) 


hairs,  skin-^dand.s,  oi-c.,  arise  from  the  skin-sensorv  laver. 
(Cf.  Table  XXIX.,  ]).  2.32.)  The  inner  covering  of  the  intes- 
tinal tuV>e  and  of  its  intestinal  glands  originates,  on  the 
other  hand,  from  the  intestinal-glandular  layer  (Fig.  290). 
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Connective  tiasue  (conjuclivum)  must  be  rcj;anled  tut 
forming,  in  order  of  phyltigenctic  afjc,  the  second  main 
group  of  tisHues.  Tins  in  morjiliulojiically  characterized  by 
tbc  inU-rcelhilai-   substance,  which   develops   between  the 


FiQ.  291. — Jellj.like  tinoe  from  the  Titrconi  bod;  of  Kn  embryo  of  four 
montlm  (maud  crIU  m«  jelly-liko  JnUircclliilnr  lubibtDce). 

¥\a.  X.'i. — CartilafCf-tiMue  of  tlw  fibnuio  iir  netted  c&rtilK|ro  of  th<'  enr- 
nhcll :  a,  cclU  ;  b,  iatcraelluUr  mui ;  r,  til>ni»  in  tho  Islter.     (After  Frvf . ) 

ccIIh,  ]il)y^i*)logically,  by  the  double  part  which  it  jilayx, 
as  co;inecting  substance  and  a.1  complementary  substance 
>»etwecn  tbi'  other  tissues,  as  an  inner  sup(K)rting  BuWtancii 
and  tm  a  protective  covering  for  the  inner  organs.  Of  the 
numerous  foi-ms  and  varieties  >if  eonnectivc  tissue,  we  rt'^nl 
the  jelly-like  tissue  {Fig,  291  :  Fijr.  0,  vol.  i.  p.  126),  the  fatty 
tissue,  and  the  chonla  tissiip  as  the  earlic-r;  the  fihrout, 
cartiIa;jinous 'Fij,',  2'J:i),Rnd  Uinf-lis.siie(Fig.  -'),  vol.  i.  p.  I2(i] 
a-t  th'-  more  recent  foniiationt.  All  these  various  funiis  of 
connective  tissue  are  prtflucts  of  the  niid<Ilp  p-rm-Iayer. 
or  mesotlenn  ;  or,  ujun'  acrumttily.  of  the  two  fdirouH  layers, 
of  wliioti  the  skiii-lilirous  Iay>T  ii  oii^iually  iliTivi-d  fn>in 
the  exoilenn,  thf  iiiti-.ftiual-fibr'iuh  layer  from  the  entixlirm. 
The  nen'e-innseiilnr  tiH.sui'  1  iir>n-<,-uiii»-i'l'i}in  isof  iinieh 
more  recent  origin  than  Ihr  ctinnective  ti.ssiie.  If  epithelial 
tiisue    rejm'Hvnts  a  luitnary    iH-riixl    in    tril>al   history,  ni)>l 
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connective  tissue  a  secondary  peritxi,  then  wc   may  clia- 
ractcrizc  a  third,  much  later  peiiyd,  by  nerve-muscle  tissue. 


Fio.  293.— NerTp-muscIo  tisBuo.      Three  obUb  from    Hydra:    n,   untcr, 
npfvons  i  m,  inner,  muscalor  part  ot  the  cella.      (Attor  KloinenberK.^ 

Flu.  294.— Nprvo.liBUiict   (rrum   a   c|>inal    ncrvo    knol) :    a,   Hnlc.lur,  h, 

.■oIIb  in  ganglion  {f,  iiiiipolm-,  q,  b,  bipol.iv  cellst ;  t,  I.   nervo  fibres.     (After 
Froy.) 

Fio.  295.— Musclctissiie.     Tl.rcc  piccu-i  uE  Blrii^d  muflcic  fil)n>(<i).     In- 
tciflbroas  fat-colls  (,'•).     (After  Fitv.) 


For  while  in  the  lowest  Plant  Animals  the  body  consistH 
mensly    nf    eoviTiii-,'    ti>:iue.    mid     wldli-     in     many    ntlii'i- 
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Zoopbyt«3  a  middle  Uycr  of  connective  tiasue  develops 
between  the  two  primary  gumi-layei-s,  it  in  only  in  tlic 
most  highly  develu|K:d  Plaiit  Animals  that  muscio  nni)  m.-rvu 
tissue  is  formed.  As  lias  already  been  said,  the  latter  tirxt 
ap|>earcd  as  a  common  nerve  and  muscle  tis.sue  (nruro- 
musculum.  Fig.  203;  cf  p.  358).  It  was  only  afterwards 
that  the  muscle-tissue  (Fig.  295)  separated  from  the  nerve- 
tissue  (Fig.  294).  The  greater  part  of  the  nerve-tissue  is 
tlcrivcd  from  the  skin-sensory  layer,  the  greater  part  of  the 
mtiscle-tissue  from  the  skin-fibrous  layer. 

Vascular  tissue  {vasalium,)  must  be  regarded  a-s  forming 


«> 


Flo.  29fi.  -VucuUr  titniB  (ntaliuml.  A  hiir  t«mI  fnim  Ike 
nrX'nKTj:  n.  Toi-cnUr  crUi ;  6,  iho  kfnii-t»  i.f  tliMC  ("  rnifulhelinni"). 

Fiti.  SfJ.  KnI  lilixiil  crl'l*  tcijqiOKlM)  o[  tanoaii  VrrtiOjntM  (equallr 
iuiin»Ni-<l} :  I.  IlDman:  K.  Csrnd  ;  3,  Pigeon  i  4,  rnXiu*  (p.  l-iV);  5,  Vimlrr- 
n]iimnn<kT|7>tt..H);  C,  ynm;  7,  Vith  H'-il'i'i.t .  H.  Uiii|,i.>,v  llviruwyw.)  i 
',  ixitriiii-  lirw  ;  I-,  i-<l(:r  vie".      (AftJ'r  Woj-mT  I 


t 
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TABLE     X  X  X  V  T  I  r. 

njttematio  Survoj  of  tho  Scqnonco,  ncconling  to  Ago,  of  tlio  Hainaa 

Tissuo-gTOiips. 

(Pliylogenctic  ClassiHcaiioa  of  Vertcbrato  Tissues.) 


rUIST  GUOUP:   nilMARY  TISSUKS  (Epithrlinm). 


1.  FiKST  Histological  Stack  ok  Evolutiok. 
I.  Covering  tissue  {Epi( helium). 

t'r  rn.:;ijru.;"o" ''""""  ^^'^y  (^fji-r;  •'-  »'"*- "  ••^'  '^ 

I   /?   Intestinal  covering  ilntme  (FpifhH.  pattraU).  }\.  Real  intetitinal  ^Ithellutn 

Intojsiinil    laj'er,  or    Knto«liini.  of  G.t<lruta<  3.  K|iitlifliuin  ofthe  i^t«,•^tlnAI  glands 
(ufXerwjidi  tbc  intcstinal-glaiiilular  layer)       (  3.  (l-airliett  site  of  origin  of  egg-cell  r) 

SKCOND  GUODP:   SECONDARY  TIS'^'UKS. 
(All  derived  from  the  Covering-tissue,  or  E|H'lhelium.) 


II  C. 


II  /). 


2.  Second  IIistoix)oical  Stage  of  Evolution. 
II.  Connective-tissiie  (CounectivHin). 

FllUn-.np  tissue  CTela  corjiinctiva)  (softer  (  J'  K.'.'.y'u'ilij!'*''"* 
t«ui rounding]  connective  tis^^ue)  |  3-  y^^^  f,,,,  ,,^  ^^ 

J^,,.ponlng  tissue  (7Vto,tWe(a.u)  (flrmer  ( J;  'c^Sl::^i:Z Ms.mo 
C^upiKirtn.g]  connective  tissue)  |  ^    Bone-lLue 

8.  Third  Histoixxjical  Stage  of  Evolution. 
III.  Nerve-muscle  Tissue  {Neuro-museulum). 

l.  Nerve-col  Is 

(Gangiiun-cclls) 


ni.JP.  Ncrve-tU«ne      (Ttla 
ntrtxa ).  Or  :j,'inal  outtr 
pu-.tion  of  the  nerve- > 
inu«clc   cells   of   tne 
kjcodcrm 


1.  Nerve-fibre* 
(Nerxe-iubcs) 


lll.i^.  Mu«clo-tlMne  (TWa 
miifcufaris)  Oii(;inal 
innor  jiortiou  of  the 
nrrvo-iniis.le  cclU  of 
the  Kxodi-rm 


1. 


One-celled  nmscle- 

ni»rcs 


II.  a.  Perlplieric  nerve-cvlls  (Hod-cells  ol 
the  seii!«e-organs) 
1.  6   Oeiitral  ncrve-alln  (ii.lndc«  Ih) 
.  2.  a.  bhe.itli  lew    nerve-nbrt*   (pale,    or 
)  medulU-less  flbr.j«) 

I  a.  6.  Sheatlied  nerve-flbrcs  (dark  fibres 
V.  witb  medulla) 

( 1.  a.  Smooth  contractile  flbre-n»llt 
(1   6.  Sniped  coiili.iciile  ni'ie-cclls 


Many-celled  mtiscle- I  2  a.  Smooth  niuf^cle-uia^'tics 

( 2.  fr.  Striped  muscle-maa«e9 


fibrc« 


4.  Fouktii  Histological  Stage  of  Evolution. 


IV.<?  Vn«cnlarlinlnpti««ue 
{Tela  tKisalii).  Inner 
wall-cover  in;;  of  llic 
Coeiom  system 


IV.  Vascular  Tissue  {V<ualiurn), 

11.  a.  Exocoelftrlnm  (Parietal  (Joplotn-cjrt- 
thelium)   (and   secoiHlary   site  of 
origin  of  the  sperm-cells  r) 
(1  6.  EndocoeUrium  (Visceral  coeiom-epi* 
tliolium)  (and    secondary   site   of 


Ccplarlnm 

(Cul.m 

liuiu; 


cpith; 


IV.  J?.  Lvmph-llMoe  (7bM 
Ij/mphaticn).  l.i'iniil 
contents  of  ibe  Ca'loui 
»v  ••-era 


2    Knd'»thll«a  f. 

(Vascular  ejathe- -.'.,* 
lium)  '  ^  "• 


origin  of  tbe  egg-cells  f) 

# 

Endothelium  of  ttie  lymph-vejsrls 
I  2.  6.  Lndothelium  of  tbe  blood-vcsdels 


I  ymfih  (Oilour1e>sblood-ceIUand  fluid  intercellular  subHtsDce) 
bi  ud  ilU>d  blood-cells  and  fiutd  intercellular  sub-tanoe) 
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Sjatemaiic  Sorrey  of  tho  Soqncnco,  nccotUiiig  to  Age,  of  tho  Hmnui 

Oignn-sjrstcms. 

(riivlogcDetio  Classification  of  Vertebrate  Orirnn*.) 

(On  tlio  ri;;lit  are  (pren  tlio  AQoe«tral  Stoics,  iu  which  iho  rcs|K5clitt* 
organs  probably  first  appeared. ) 


1.  FufT  Staoi  nr  the  Etolutiox  of  Ocoaks. 

I.  Skin  and  Intettinal  Sjftami. 

Tbe  two  STttemt  sppesr  flrtC,  sod  dmttltaneottiljr,  In  the  0«aireAd  aneMCom. 

(A  1.  Simple  ezod^nn  QukrvtAM 

J  2.  Outer    skin  (Skln-ncnwry  Ujrff)  »a<l )  »*'««..• 
(6><icma  ^HMli)         )  leslb«r  Kkin  (Skin-ni^uii  Uyrr)         /  ^^  ^""* 

I J  S.  Ouler  •kin.  with  li«ir«,  gUndt,  etc  Mamm-ih 

}B  1.  Siniph  ctitodcmi  0*«lr«;ad4 

B\.  Intrstiiuil  epltlielium  (Intectlnal-fljin- ) 
diiUr  Uycf »  .nd  n.n.  fnal  muKuUr    Worms 
•kindnteMinnllibroufibyc.)  ) 

A  3.  OIU-in'.c»Uae  aiid  •U/uiacli-tiitesUne        C1ii>riiA-jtiiic»Ui 


i.  Seooxd  Staoi  nr  the  Evolutio!!  or  Oacaat. 
11.  Nenre  and  Moide  Sjitemf. 
The  two  Sjrtteme  appear  first,  and  tlmoltineouvJy.  in  the  PrimltlTs  Worm  Ancestors. 

IL  c.  '^7\7*J*^^^^^.  CI.  Mmfle  medullary  lube  Clioni-aninuU 

^s^iuma  fwri««m)        (  ^^   jj^^^^  ^  ^^^^^j  mairow  Munorhiria 

Vr/rrir.SLl.«%     U »  S*de  musics  If  ibe  trank  AcranU 

(^^*/*-.a  ««seal«rf)     (/,,.  Trunk  sod  UuiU  niu*.»«  FbUes 

&  THinn  Staoi  im  tbi  Etolctiov  op  Ocoam. 

III.  Kidntj  and  Yaicular  Sjstemi. 

Hm  two  Systems  fint  sppcsr,  eoe  slier  the  other,  In  tJie  SoO-worm  SDosslors  (.^ofmdc). 


i#I.  Primltirckldncy  csnsls  ScolecidA 

ATS.  Seintietital  cannU  Arr.itn.t* 

A*3.  l*iimiUve  kidnrys  Motmrlittia 

Rk.  rensiaiirnt  kidoeys  rrottnima 

/  Z'  I.  Simple  ctrlom  Fmh'eidA 

ni.  F.  VAnmUrityiKem  \  Ft.  IkorAtl  adA  vi  ntml  reM»els  Wi.rmt 

llearx  (f^rt  of  the  rrntral  tresnet)  CtMirdt 

llesri.  with  auricle  and  vrnuUle  ilMuutU.iia 


i^S^iUma  vasettlart)     1/^3.  Heart  (f^rt  of  the  rrntral  tresnet)  CtMirdt  ah  maU 

1^4. 


4.  For  am  Staoi  nr  tiie  EvoLt*noM  op  Organi. 
IV.  BkaletoB  and  Saziial  Sjftemt. 

Tbe  t»a  Sy^teou  first  appear,  one  sfler  tbe  other.  In  the  Cbordoola-ancf^tor*. 

/  <7  1.  Simple  notochord  OmhiI  i-  m  n  tU 

Vf.O.Skf\Hun-*ft^rm             I  C/S.  t^iiiUifinott*  i-rimi(ireakall  Mon<>riiMi« 

(.s'yjtfMa  ikeUtart)       j  (7  3.  Oill-aichr*,  nb«,  limiit  Sri  ci.n 

16' 4.  Limbs,  with  Ote  digtU  Aiupti  t»U 

/Hi.  Simple  bermar»hn Uiie  fUndii  <  borU.t-4nt: 

IT.  n.  8rxnal  system                J  //I.  iHntnct  lesin  at  «i  uv^rtes  AcnutA 

{Sf»Um»a  ttxttsU)         I  HI.  Strd  duct  and  u«rfSiKt  fv  It-iiii 

li/4.  l'ball(ia(psDis.catory)  lYi4.Munls 
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the  most  recent  group  of  tissues,  that  which  originated  last 
Under  this  name  are  included  those  epithelial -like  tissues 
which  line  the  closed  inner  cavities  of  the  body  (the  ccekim, 
chest-cavity,  ventral  cavity,  heart-cavity,  blood-vessels,  etc. 
(Fig.  29G).  In  addition  to  this  vascular  carpet  (endo- 
thelium), the  liquids  containing  cells,  which  fill  these 
cavities  (lymph,  blood,  serum,  etc.),  must  be  cla.ssed  with 
this  tissue  (Fig.  297).  All  these  tissues  may  be  grouped  as 
vasalia.  His  wrongly  ascribed  to  them  a  quite  different, 
" parablastic "  origin  (from  the  nutritive  yelk);  they  are, 
however,  products  of  the  intestinal-fibrous  layer  (and  partly, 
perhaps,  of  the  skin-fibrous  layer).  As  the  coeloma  and  the 
whole  vascular  system  is  of  more  recent  phylogenetic  origin, 
its  peculiar  tissues  must  also  be  more  recent. 

This  phylogenetic  explanation  of  the  ontogenetic  suc- 
cession of  the  tissues  and  of  the  organ  systems  arising  from 
them,  appears  to  me  to  be  satisfactorily  proved  by  Com- 
parative Anatomy,  and  by  the  Gastraea  theory.  If  it  is 
correct,  it  discloses  an  interesting  glimpse  into  the  entirely 
various  age  of  the  most  important  constituent  parts  of  our 
body.  The  human  skin  and  intestine  are,  according  to  this, 
many  thousands  of  years  older  than  the  muscles  and  nerves; 
these  again  are  much  more  ancient  than  kidneys  and  blood- 
vessels, and  the  latter,  finally,  are  many  thousands  of  years 
older  than  the  skeleton  and  the  sexual  organs.  Tlie  com- 
mon view,  that  the  vascular  system  is  one  of  the  most 
important  and  original  organ-systems,  is,  therefore,  erro- 
neous; it  is  as  false  as  the  assumption  of  Aristotle  that 
the  heart  is  the  first  part  to  form  in  the  incubated  chicle 
On  the  contrary,  all  lower  Intestinal  Animals  show  plainly 
that  the  historic  evolution  of  the  vascular  system  did  not 
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begin  till  a  comparatively  late  period.  Not  ODiy  all  Plant 
Animals  (Sponges,  Corals,  Hydropolyps,  Medusa?),  but  also 
all  lower  Worms  (Acaslonii),  are  entirely  destitute  of 
vascular  system.  In  both  groups,  the  fluid  acquired  by 
digestion  is  conveyed  directly  from  the  intestinal  tube, 
through  processes  of  this  latter  (the  gastro-car(h.ls),  into  the 
different  parts  of  the  body.  It  is  only  in  the  intermediate 
and  higher  Worms  that  the  vascular  system  first  begins  to 
develop,  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  a  simple  cavity 
(ccdoma),  or  of  a  system  of  connected  si)aces,  round  the 
intestinal  tube,  in  which  cavities  the  nutritive  fluid  (blood) 
exuded  through  the  intestinal  wall,  collects. 

In  the  human  ancestral  line  we  meet  with  this  first 
rudiment  of  the  vascular  system  in  that  group  of  Worms 
which  we  spoke  of  as  Soft  Worms  {ScoUcida;  p.  80). 
The  Soft  Worms,  as  we  said,  formed  a  series  of  intermediate 
stages  bjtwcen  the  lowest  bloodless  Primitive  Worms 
(ArcJielminllics)  and  the  Chorda-worms  {Cliordania),  which 
are  already  provided  with  a  vascular  system  and  a  noto- 
chord.  The  vascular  system  must  have  begun,  in  the  older 
Scolecida,  with  a  very  simple  cielom,  a  "  body-cavity/* 
filled  with  blood,  and  which  sunounded  the  intestinal  tube. 
Its  origin  was  probably  due  to  the  accumulation  of 
nutritive  fluid  in  a  cleft  between  the  intestinal-flbrous 
layer  and  the  skin-flVirous  layer.  A  vascular  system  in 
this  simplest  form  is  yet  found  in  tlie  Moss-polyps  (Bryozoa) 
in  the  Wheel  animalcule  {Rotatoria),  and  in  other  lower 
Wonns.  The  inner,  visceral,  part  of  the  wall  of  the  coelom 
is,  naturally,  formed  by  the  intestinal-fibrous  layer  (enclo- 
ocUar),  the  outer,  parietal,  part  by  the  skin-flbrous  layer 
{(nocoelar).     The  ccelom  fluid,  collected  between  the  tw(\ 
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may  contain  detached  cells  (lymph-cells)  fi-om  either  fibrous 
layer. 

A  first  advance  in  the  development  of  this  most  primi- 
tive vascular  system  was  accomplished  by  the  formation  of 
canals  or  blood-conducting  tubes,  which  developed,  inde- 
pendently of  the  coeloma,  in  the  intestinal  wall,  that  is,  in 
the  intestinal-fibrous  layer  of  the  wall.     These  real  blood- 
vessels,   in    the   stricter    sense,   appear   in   very  diflerent 
form  in  Worms  of  the  intermediate  and   higher  groups ; 
sometimes  they  are  very  simple,  sometimes  very  complex. 
Two  primordial  "primitive  vessels"  must  be  regarded  as 
representing  that  form,  which  probably  formed  the  first  of 
the  more  complex  vascular  system  of  Vertcl>rates ;  these  are 
a  dorsal  vessel,  which  passes  from  front  to  back  along  the 
middle  line  of  the  dorsal  wall  of  the  intestine,  and  a  ventral 
vessel  which  passes,  in  the  same  direction,  along  the  middle 
line  of  the  ventral  wall     Both  at  the   front  and  at  the 
back  these  two  vessels  are  linked  together  by  a  loop  sur- 
rounding the  intestines.     The  blood  enclosed  in   the  two 
tubes  is   driven  forward  by   the  peristaltic  contraction  of 

this. 

The  further  development  of  this  simplest  rudimentary 
blood-vessel  system  is  evident  in  the  class  of  the  Ringed 
Worms  (Annelida),  in  which  we  find  it  in  very  various 
stages  of  development.  In  the  fii*st  place,  many  tran?- 
verse  connections  probably  arose  between  the  dorsal  and 
ventral  vessels,  so  as  to  encircle  the  intestine  (Fig.  298). 
Other  vessels  then  penetrated  into  the  body-wall  and 
branched,  so  as  to  conduct  blood  to  tliis  part.  As  in  those 
ancestral  Worms,  which  we  have  called  Cliordonia,  the 
front  section  of  the  intestine  changed  into  a  gill-body,  these 
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ascular  loops,  within  the  wall  of  this  gill-body,  which 
passed  from  the  ventral  vessel  to  the  dorsal  vessel,  Injcanie 
modified  into  respiratory  gill-vessels.  Even  at  the  present 
day,  the  organization  of  the  remarkable  Acorn- worm 
(Balanoglossus)  exhibits  a  similar  condition  of  gill-circula- 
tion (Fig.  186,  p.  86). 

A  further  important  advance  is  exhibited, 
among  extant  Wonns,  in  the  Ascidia,  which 
must  be  regardtnl  as  the  nearest  blood-rela- 
tions to  our  primitive  Chordonia  ancestors. 
In  these  we  find,  for  the  first  time,  a  real 
heart,  that  is,  a  central  organ  of  tlie  circula- 
iimi  of  the  blood,  by  the  pulsating  contractions 
of  the  muscular  wall  of  which  the  blood  is 
driven  forward  in  the  vascular  tubes.  The  (nralr/f  \ 
heart  appears  here  in  the  simplest  fonn,  as 
a  8pindle-8ha|>ed  pouch  which  passes  at  lx)th 
ends  into  a  main  vessel  fFig.  188,  c.  p  90; 
Plate  XI.  Fig.  14,  hz).     The  original  position 

Fig.  298. — Blood. vcmoI  system  of  a  Ringed  Worm 
($Uci;arii«) ;  front  section :  rf,  doi-Mil  vewiel ;  r,  reutral 
Ti»se1  ;  <",  transverse  connection  lietwecn  tli©  two  (en. 
larji^eil  like  a  heart).  The  nrroMs  indicate  the  direction  of 
the  bhKKl  current.     (After  Gejfeiiliaur.)  " 

of  the  heail  on  the  ventral  side,  behind  the  gill-lnxly  of  the 
Asci<iian,  plainly  shows  that  it  originate<l  in  a  hK*al  dilation 
of  a  Hi»ction  of  the  ventral  vessel.  The  alternating  direc- 
titm  of  the  movements  of  the  bloixl.  which  has  alrea<ly  l»een 
m«Mitione<l,  is  remarkable  ;  the  heart  exiK'ls  the  bl<KKl  alter- 
nat<ly  through  the  anterior  and  through  the  posterior  end. 
This  is  very  suggestive,  I»ecaus4»  in  most  Worms  the  blood 
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in  the  dorsal  vessel  moves  from  back  to  front,  while  in 
Vertebrates,  on  the  contrary,  it  flows  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, from  front  to  back.  As  the  heart  of  the  Ascidian 
constantly  alternates  between  these  two  opposite  directions, 
it  exhibits  permanently,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  phylo^enetic 
transition  between  the  older  direction  of  the  dorsal  blood- 
current  toward  the  front  in  Worms,  and  the  newer  direc- 
tion of  the  same  toward  the  rear  in  Vertebrates. 

As  in  the  more  recent  Chorda  Animals,  which  gave 
rise  to  the  Vertebrate  tribe,  the  newer  direction  became 
permanent,  the  two  vessels  which  proceeded  from  the 
two  ends  of  the  heart-pouch,  acquired  a  constant  signifi- 
cance. The  front  section  of  the  ventral  vessel,  siuce  then, 
has  steadily  conducted  the  blood  from  the  heart,  acting, 
consequently,  as  an  artery ;  the  hinder  section  of  the 
ventral  vessel,  on  the  contrary,  leads  the  blood,  circulating 
in  the  body,  back  into  the  heart,  and  must,  therefore,  be 
called  a  vein.  In  reference  to  their  relation  to  the  two 
sections  of  the  intestine,  we  may  sj)eak  of  the  latter,  more 
accurately,  as  the  intestinal  vein,  and  of  the  former  as  the 
gill-artery.  The  blood  contained  in  both  vessels,  which 
alone  fills  the  heart  also,  is  venous  blood  ;  that  is,  containing 
much  carbonic  acid.  On  the  other  hand,  the  blood  which 
flows  from  the  gills  into  the  dorsal  vessel  is  there  re- 
furnished with  oxygen ;  is  arterial  blood.  The  most  delicate 
branches  of  the  arteries  and  veins  pass  into  each  other, 
within  the  tissue,  through  a  network  of  extremely  fine 
neutral  hair-vessels  or  capillaries  (Fig.  296). 

If  we  now  turn  from  the  Ascidia  to  the  nearest  allied 
form,  the  Amphioxus,  we  are  immediately  surprised  by  an 
apparent  retrogression  in  the  development  of  the  vascular 
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system.  The  Amphioxus,  as  has  been  stated,  has  no  real 
heart ;  but  the  blood  is  circulated  in  its  vascular  system  by 
the  main  vascular  stems  themselves,  which  contract  and 
pulsate  along  their  whole  length.  (Cf.  Fig.  151,  vol.  i.  p.  420.) 
A  dorsal  vessel  (aorta),  situated  over  the  intestine,  absorbs 
the  arterial  blood  from  the  gills  and  profiels  it  through  the 
body.  Tlic  venous  blood,  in  its  return,  collects  in  a  ventral 
vessel  (intestinal  vein),  situated  under  the  intestine,  and 
thus  retui-ns  to  the  gills.  Numerous  vascular  gill-arches, 
which  accomplish  respiration,  and  absorb  oxygen  from  the 
water  and  emit  carbonic  acid,  unite  the  ventral  vessel 
with  the  dorsal  vessel  before.  As,  in  Ascidia,  that  section 
of  tlie  ventral  vessel  which  also  forms  the  heart  in  Skulled 
Animals  (Craniota),  is  already  fully  developed  into  a  simple 
licart-pouch,  we  must  regaixl  the  absence  of  the  latter  in  the 
Amphio.xus  as  the  result  of  ix*trogrcssion,  as  a  reversion,  in 
these  Acrania,  to  the  older  form  of  vascular  system,  as  it 
exists  in  Scolecida  and  many  other  Worms.  We  may 
assume  that  those  Acrania  which  actually  formed  part  of 
our  ancestral  line  did  not  share  this  relapse,  but  rather 
inherited  the  one-chambered  heart  from  the  Chordonia  and 
transmitted  it  directly  to  the  older  Skulled  AnimaU 
(Craniota), 

The  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Skulled  Animals  cicaily 
exiilbits  the  lurther  phylogenetic  dcvelo^micnt  of  the  blood- 
vessel system  In  the  lowest  stage  of  this  group,  in  Uio 
Cyclostoma  (p  102),  we  first  meet  with  a  real  lymph-vessel 
system,  side  by  side  with  the  blooil- vessel  system,  a  system 
of  canals  which  collect  the  colourless  fluid  flowing  from  the 
tissues,  anil  coniluct  it  to  the  blood-current.  Those  lymph- 
vessels   which  alisorb  the  milky,  nutritive  fluid,  obtained 
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directly  by  digestion,  from  the  intestinal  wall,  and  conduct 
it  to  the  blood-current,  are  distinguibliable  as  chyle-vcsscls, 
or  "milky  juice  vessels."  While  the  chyle,  or  milky  juice, 
in  consequence  of  the  great  amount  of  fat  globules  which 
it  contains,  appears  milk  white,  the  real  lymph  is  colour- 
less. The  chyle,  as  well  as  the  lymph,  contain  the  same 
colourless  amoeboid  cells  (Fig.  9,  vol.  L  p.  132),  which  are  also 
distributed  in  the  blood  as  colourless  blood-cells  (corpuscles) ; 
the  latter  contains,  in  addition,  the  much  greater  quantity 
of  red  blood-cells  (corpuscles),  which  gives  the  blood  of 
Skulled  Animals  its  red  colour.  The  distinction,  common  to 
all  Craniota,  between  lymph-vessels,  chyle-vessels,  and 
blood-vessels,  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  a  division  of 
labour  which  took  place  between  dificrent  portions  of  an 
original  unitary,  primitive  blood-vessel  system  (or  ha)mo- 
lymph  system). 

The  heart,  the  central  organ  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  which  exists  in  all  Craniota,  also  exhibits  an  advance 
in  structure,  even  in  the  Cyclostoma.  The  simple  spindle- 
shaped  heart-pouch  is  separated  into  two  divisions,  or 
chambers,  which  are  divided  by  two  valves  (Plate  XI. 
Fig.  16,  /tv,  Idc).  The  posterior  division,  the  fore  chamber 
{alHuTa,  hv)t  absorbs  the  venous  blood  from  the  veins  of 
the  body,  and  discharges  it  into  the  anterior  division,  the 
chamber,  or  main  chamber  {ventriculus,  hk).  From  here  it 
18  propelled  by  the  gill-arter}*^  stem  (the  foremost  section  of 
the  ventiul  vessel)  into  the  gills. 

In  Primitive  Fishes  {Sdachii),  an  arterial  stalk  (bulbvs 
artcriosiLs),  separated  by  valves,  originates,  as  a  distinct 
section,  from  the  foremost  end  of  the  ventricle.  It  forms 
the  culai'ged,  hin<lmost  end   of  the  ^ill-artery  steu)    (Fijr. 
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299,  abr).  From  each  side  of  this,  from  five  to  seven  gill- 
arteries  proceed;  these  rise  between  the  gill-openings  («) 
to  the  gill-arches,  encircle  the  throat,  and  combine  above 
into  a  common  aorta-stem,  the  continuation  of  which, 
passing  backward  above  the  intestine,  corresponds  to  the 
dorsal  vessel  of  Worms.  As  the  arched  arteries  distribute 
themselves  in  a  respiratory  capillary  net  over  the  gill- 
arches,  they  thus  contain  venous  blood  in  their  lower  part 
(as  arterial  gill-arches),  and  arterial  blood  in  their  upper 
part  (as  aorta-arches).  The  points  at  which  separate  aorta- 
arches  unite,  which  occur  on  the  riglit  and  left  sidas,  are 
called  aorta-roots.  Of  an  originally  greater  number  of 
aorta-arches,  only  five  pairs  are  retained,  and  from  these 
live  (Fig.  300),  in  all  higher  Vertebrates,  the  most  im- 
fwrtant  paits  of  the  arterial  system  develop. 


Pro.  299. — Hoftd  of  an  embiyonic  Vt%h,  iriih  tb«  mdimeni  Afid  tho 
blood-Tctf cl  ■jstcm ;  seen  from  the  left  luio  :  d' ,  CaTcrimo  doct  (point  of 
uoiofi  of  iliO  froDt  and  hind  niain  Tcinn)  ;  «r,  Tcnooi  tiDut  (enlar;;od 
termiual  iHtitioii  of  tbe  Carorian  duct);  a,  auricle;  v,  main  chamber; 
al/r,  gillartcrr  stem ;  «,  f;ill.o|>ouings  (between  thf)  arterial  arcbet)(  ad, 
acrta;  e\  bovU-artery  (carotis);  n,  Duse-gruore.     (ATlcr  Gegenbanr.) 

The  appearance  of  the  lungs,  cfmn<ct<*d  with  the  respi- 
ration of  air,  which  first  occurs  in  the  Dipneusta,  is  most 
iiuix>rtant   in    the    further    devrlopcincnt   of   the   arterial 
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system.  In  Dipncusta,  the  auricle  of  the  heart  scparata^i 
into  two  halves  by  the  formation  of  an  incomplete  partition. 
Only  the  right  auricle  now  absorbs  the  venous  blood  of  the 
body-veins.  The  left  auricle,  on  the  other  hand,  absorbs 
the  arterial  blood  of  the  lung-veins ;  both  auricles  dis- 
charge in  common  into  the  simple  ventricle,  in  which  the 
two  kinds  of  blood  mingle,  and  are  then  propelled  through 
the  arterial  stalk  into  the  arterial  arches.  From  the  last  of 
these  latter  spring  the  lung-arteries  (Fig.  301,  p) ;  these 
convey  a  part  of  the  mixed  blood  into  the  lungs,  while  the 
remainder  is  driven  through  the  aorta  into  the  body. 

From  the  Dipncusta  upward,  we   trace  a  progressive 
development  of  the  vascular  system,  which  finally  leads, 
with  the  loss  of  gill  respiration,  to  a  complete  separation  of 
the  two  parts  of  the  double  circulatory  system.     In  Am- 
phibia, the   partition   between   the   two   auricles   becomes 
complete.      In   their  young   form,   these  yet    retain   gill- 
ixispiration  and  the  circulatory  system  as  in  Fishes,  and  the 
heart  contains  only  venous  blood;    at  a  later  period,  the 
lungs,  with  their  vessels,  are  develoj)ed  also,  and  the  main 
chamber  of  the  heart  then  contains  mixed  blood.     In  Pro- 
tamnia  and  Reptiles,  the  main  chamber  and  the   arterial 
stalk  belonging  to  it  begin  to  separate,  by  the  formation  of 
a  longitudinal  partition,  into  two  halves,  and  this  partition 
becomes  complete  in  the  higher  reptiles  on  the  one  side,  in 
the  parent-form  of  Mammals  on  the  other.     The  right  half 
of  the  heart  alone  now  contains  venous  blood,  the  left  half 
only  arterial,  as   in   all   Birds  and   Mammals.     The  right 
auricle  receives  venous  blood  from  the  body-veins,  and  the 
right  ventricle  propels  this  through  the  lung-arteries  into 
the  lungs;  from  there  it  returns  as  arterial  blood  through 
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the  lung-veins  to  tlio  left  auricle,  anJ  in  driven  tlir 
left  ventricle  into  the  Ixxiy -arteries.  Ik'tween  the 
arteries  and  lung-veins  m  situated  tlie  cajiillary  HyKtein  uf 
the  lc»wcr,  or  lung-circulation ;  between  the  liody-artiries 
and  the  Inxly-viina  liefl  the  capillary  ayfitcni  iif  tlie  greater, 
or  body-circulation.     Only  in  Uie  two  higiiest  Vertebrate 
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cla-sscH.  in  Binis  and  MamnialM,  in  tlii-t  conqilete  xeitaration 
of  the  two  fimrses  of  the  circulation  jierfi-cl.  Moreover.  thiH 
Hcpamtion  hnn  uken  place  in  the  two  ciat-^es  inde]x'nt)ently 
of  ua(.)i  other.  a.<i  In  sliown  hy  the  innijiia]  development  of 
the  ai)rtan.      In   liinls,  which  are  dvKcen<li-d  fimn   lU'plilcs, 
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the  right  half  of  the  fourth  actciial  arcli  has  bccoine  the 
permanent  artoiial  arch  {arena  aorke.  Fig.  301).  On  tho 
other  hand,  the  latter  has  developed  from  tho  left  half  of 
tho  same  arch  (Fig.  302)  in  Mammals,  which  are  directly 
descended  from  the  Protainnia, 

On  comparing  the  arterial  system  in  tho  various  cinssea 
of  the  SkuUcd  Animals  (Craniota)  in  its  matured  condition, 
it  appears  in  very  various  forms,  and  yet  it  develops,  in 
all,  from  the  same  primitive  form.  This  development  takes 
place  in  man  exactly  as  io  other  Uammals ;  especially  ia  the 
modification  of  the  five  arterial  arches  precisely  the  samo  in 
both  cases  (Fi^s.  303-306).    At  first,  only  a  single  pair  of 


Flos.  C03-30fi.— UrtomorphosLs  of  tho  fito  i 
t-mbryo  (diagiam  utter  lUtliku):  la,  artciial  sta 
nrchcs  from  tho  first  to  the  fifth  pair;  ad,  mi 
rciota  of  tho  Bortn.    In  Fig.  303,  three  of  the  nrtor 


Arches  in  (he  humftD 
i,  8,  4,  5,  Ihu  oi-torial 
u  of  the  nortai  air. 


30t,tho  whole  fiio(thoaoindiciilcdbrdotBnre  not  jet  devclopctl);  in  Fig.  305, 
tl.O  first  two  have  og.iin  disopiTared  i  in  Fig,  3iH),  the  pciniaiient  arlciial 
iteini  ere  rpprosanled,  Tho  dotted  parts  disappear.  •,  Snb.clQTiBu  ortory  i 
i;  Tcrtcbral  artery;  ax,  iwillnry  art«rj ;  c,  carotid  uter;  ((",  outer,  e", 
nmet  conjtia) ;  p,  pQlmonBrj  arlcry  (long.artery). 

iirjliea  develop,  and  these  lie  on  the  inner  surface  of  the 
tirst  pair  of  gill-arches  (Figs.  147-150,  vol.  i.  pp.  305-398 ; 
Fig.  305).     A  second  and  a  third  pair  of  arches  tlion  develop 
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behind  the  first,  and  these  are  situated  on  the  inner  surface 
of  the  second  and  third  gill-arches.  At  leiii^th,  a  fourth  and 
a  fifth  pair  appear  behind  the  third  (Fig.  Ji04);  but  while 
the  latter  are  developing,  the  first  two  are  again  disappear- 
ing by  growing  together  (Fig.  305).  The  permanent  main 
arteries  develop  only  from  the  three  posterior  arterial 
arches  (3,  4,  5,  in  Fig.  304),  the  lung  arteries  from  the  last 
[p;  Fig.  306).     (Cf.  with  this  Fig.  302.) 

The  human  heart  also  (Fig.  314)  develops  exactly  like  that 
of  other  Mammals.  We  have  already  considered  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  its  germ-history  (voL  L  pp.  392-395,  Figs.  143-147), 
which  essentially  corresponds  with  its  Phylogeny.^'*  We  saw 
that  the  very  first  mdiment  of  the  heart  is  a  spindle-shaped 
thickening  of  the  intestinal-fibrous  layer  in  the  ventral  wall 
of  the  head-intestine  (Fig.  143,  df).  Tliis  spindle-shaped 
formation  then  becomes  hollow,  forms  a  simple  pouch,  and 
separates  from  the  place  at  which  it  originated,  so  that  it 
tlien  lies  freely  in  thfe  cardiac  cavity  (Figs.  145,  14G).  Thi.s 
pouch  bends  into  the  form  of  an  S  (Fig.  144,  c),  and,  at  the 
same  time,  turns  spirally  on  an  imaginary  axis,  so  that  the 
posterior  part  lies  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  anterior 
part  The  combined  yelk-veins  open  into  its  posterior 
extremity ;  from  the  anterior  extremity  proceed  the  arterial 
arches  (Fig.  150,  voL  i.  p.  398). 

This  first  rudiment  of  the  human  heart,  which  encloses 
a  very  simple  cavity,  corresponds  to  the  heart  (jf  the  Ah- 
cidians,  and  must  be  regarded  as  a  reproduction  of  the  heart 
of  the  Chordonia;  it  now,  however,  si*|>arat<'s  int^i  two,  and 
then  three  paite,  thus  exhibiting  for  a  very  briof  period  the 
heart-structure  of  the  Cyclostoina  and  of  Fi.shes.  The  spiral 
turn  and  curve  of  the  heart  increasc^i,  and,  simultaneously. 
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two  shallow  tramversc  indentatiuiis  of  the  circiiniferoiicc 
apjHAar,  which  externally  mark  the  three  suctions  (Kigs.  307, 
3l)S).      The  anterior  Bection,  wliich  is  tiii'nc<l  toward   tlic 


Fic.  307. — Heart  of  an  embrjonic  Rabbit,  from  behind :  a,  yelk.vcini  ; 
Ii.aDricnIa};  c,  aoricle  <a(ri«m)  ;  d,  ventricle;  e,  arter j-it»lk  j /,  boae  of  the 
three  paira  of  arterial  archoa.    (After  BischolT.) 

FlQ.  308.— Uoart  of  the  same  embryo  (Fig.  307),  trnia  (he  front;  f. 
jelk-vcinB;  a,  auricle;  co,  anricalar  canal;  t,  left  TeDtride;  r,  right 
Tentricle  ;  to,  artflr;-stalk,     (After  BiBcholT.) 

Ftq.  309.— Heart  und  head  of  an  embrynnio  Dor,  from  the  front; 
a,  forc-braia  ;  b,  ojcs ;  f.  mid-biaiQ;  d,  primiliTi!  lower  jan ;  r,  primitiro 
upper  jnw  ;  /,  gill-archca  ;  g,  right  auricle  ;  h,  left  auricle  ;  i.  left  ventricle ; 
k,  right  Tcntricio.     (After  Biachoff.) 

Fio,  310,— Heart  o(  the  «imo  embryo,  from  behind  :  o,  enlranec  of  tho 
jclk-veiofl ;  b.  left  auricular  proccBS  ;  e,  right  auricular  pmottna  ;  <I,  auricle  ; 
e,  auricular  canal ;  /,  loft  ventricle ;  g,  right  ventricle ;  K,  artery-stalk. 
(After  Biachoff,) 

ventral  side,  and  from  which  the  aortal  arches  spring, 
reproduces  the  arterial  stalk  (bulhns  iitii't-losui')  of  tho 
Selachii.  The  centi-al  section  is  the  rudiment  of  a  simplo 
chamber,  or  ventricle  (venincuhii)  ;  ami  the  posterior 
section,  the  one  turned  toward  the  dorsal  side,  into  which 
the  yelk-veins  open,  is  tlie  rudiment  of  a  simple  auricle 
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(atrium).  The  latter,  like  the  simple  auricle  of  the  heart 
of  the  Fish,  forms  a  pair  of  lateral  protuberances,  the  lieart 
ears,  or  auricular  appendages  {auricuUr.,  Fig.  307,6);  and 
hence  the  indentation  between  the  auricle  and  ventricle  is 
called  the  auricular  canal  (canalis  auricuUiris,  Fig.  308,  ca). 
The  heart  of  the  human  embryo  is  now  a  complete  Fish 
heart 

Corresponding  exactly  with  the  Phylogeny  of  the  human 
heart  (Table  XLI ),  its  Ontogeny  exhibits  a  gradual  tran- 
sition from  the  Fish  heart  through  the  Amphibian  heart  to 
the  Mammalian  heart.     The  most  important  step  in  this 
advance  is  the  formation  of  a  longitudinal  partition,  im- 
perfect at  first,  afterwards  complete,  by  which  all  the  three 
sections  of  the  heart  are  separated  into  a  right  (venous)  and 
a   left  (arterial)   half.      (Cf.  Figs.  309-314.)     The  auricle 
{atAum)  is  thus  divided  into  a  right  and  a  left  auricle,  each 
of  which  acquires  its  respective  auricular  process;  the  body- 
veins  discharge  into  the  right  auricle  (ascending  and  de- 
scending vena  cavce,  Fig.  311,  c.  Fig.  313,  c) ;  the  left  auricle 
receives   the   lung-veins.      Similarly,  a   su|)eriicial   "inter- 
ventricular furrow"  (8\ilcu8  irUerventricuUiris,  Fig.  312,») 
appears  at  an  early  period  on  the  main  chamber  of  the 
heart,  the  external  expression  of  the  internal  partition,  by 
the  formation  of  which  the  ventricle  is  divided  into  two 
chambers,  a  right  (venous)  and  a  left  (arterial)  ventricle. 
Finally,  a  longitudinal   partition  fnrrn.s,  in  a  similar  way, 
in  the  third  section  of  the  primitive  heart,  which  so  much 
resembles  that  of  a  Fish,  in  the  arterial  stalk,  which  is  also 
extemally  indicated  by  a  longitudinal  furrow  (Fig.  312,  a/). 
This   seimrates   the   cavity   of  the    artcTv-stalk    into   two 
lateiul  halves ;  the  main  lung  artery,  which  opens  into  the 
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Fio.  311. 


Fio.  313. 


Fio.  31*. 


Ft  a.  311. — Heart  of  a  hnman  oiubT70  of  f<mr  ircrke  ;  1,  from  tho  front: 
2,  from  tiic  back  ;  3.  open,  and  with  the  nppcr  hnlE  of  tbo  ftnriclo  romoTod  ; 
a',  left  nuriculnr  procons ;  a",  rijfht  unricnlnr  process ;  t<'.  loft  VDntricIo  \ 
e",  riRht  TCntriclo  ;  an.  aiipiyetalk ;  e.  upper  hollow  vein  (rtno  fuua)  (ed, 
right,  ca,  left)  1  >,  mdiDient  of  the  parlitiori,  betnccn  tho  chamhora.  (Afrcr 
KooUlkcr.) 

Fio.  312.^ncart  of  n  hnmiin  embrro  of  sijt  wot ks,  from  thp  front: 
1*,  right  ventricle  ;  t,  left  ventricle ;  »,  farrow  between  the  two  ventriclpB  j 
(o,  nrter/.atalk ;  af,  furrow  on  iln  anrfnce  i  at  tho  right  and  left  ni-p  tht 
two  largo  auricular  proreBsea  of  tho  heart.      (After  Ekker.) 

Fig.  31.1.— Heart  of  a  hunutn  embryo  of  Gif[ht  weokn,  from  U'liiiid : 
a',  left  auricular  procciia  ;  n",  rijtlit  aaricnlar  procesa ;  v',  left  i-entriclo ; 
v",  right  vonlriclo ;  at',  right  npper  I'piia  c-ii-a  ;  (,i,  loft  upper  vtna  cava ; 
et,  loworwnn  coco.     (After  Koclliker.) 

Fifi.  81i.— Heart  of  human  ailult,  (wrfcetly  developed,  rmm  tho  front,  in 
itx  iiBtural  ponition  :  i.  riKht  aurictilnrproecas  (below  it,  tbe  rijtlit  vcntriclo)  ; 
ft,  left  «nrienlar  procenB  (below  it.  the  li'ft  ventricle) ;  C,  iippor  vfliia  cum  ; 
r,  luns-vein3i   i',  lung.aiterj-i  d.  Botalli'a  dncl  j  .4,  aorln.      (.\tter  Meyer.) 

right  VRntiicle,  wid  tlu-  aoi-ta-tnnik.  wliicti  opens  into  the 
led  ventricle.  Not  until  all  these  jiartittons  arc  enni]ili.'te, 
is  the  lesser,  or  Inng-circiilntion,  entirely  distinct  from  tho 
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greater,  or  body-circulation  ;  the  right  half  of  the  heart  ia 
the  centre  of  motion  for  tlie  former,  the  left  half  for  the 
latter.     (Cf  Table  XLT.) 

In  the  human  einl)ryo,  and  in  all  other  Amniota,  the 
heart  originally  lies  far  forward  on  the  lower  side  of  the 
head,  as  in  Fishes  it  remains  permanently  near  the  throat 
Afterwards,  with  the  advancing  development  of  the  neck 
and  chest,  the  heart  continually  moves  further  back,  until 
at  last  it  is  situated  in  the  lower  part  of  the  breast  between 
the  lungs.  At  first  its  position  is  symmetrical,  in  the  central 
plane  of  the  body,  so  that  its  longitudinal  axis  corre- 
sponds with  that  of  the  body  (Plate  IV.  Fig.  8).  In  most 
Mammals  it  retains  this  symmetrical  position  permanently ; 
but  in  the  Apes  the  axis  begins  to  incline  obliquely,  and  to 
move  the  apex  of  the  heart  to  the  left  side.  This  inclination 
is  carried  furthest  in  the  Man-like  Apes;  in  the  Chim- 
panzee, Gorilla,  and  Orang,  which  abo  resemble  Man  in 
this  oblique  position  of  the  heart 

The  germ-history  of  all  other  parts  of  the  vascular  system, 
like  that  of  the  heart,  point  out  many  and  valuable  facts  re- 
garding the  history  of  our  descent  But  as  an  accurate  know- 
ledge  of  the  complex  arrangement  of  the  entire  vascular  system 
of  Man  and  other  Vertebrates  is  required,  in  oraer  to  follow  tlie 
matter  sufficiently  far  to  make  it  intelligible,  we  cannot  here 
enter  into  any  further  detail.*^  Moreover,  many  important 
features  in  the  Ontogeny  of  the  vascular  system,  esjU'cially 
in  regard  to  the  derivation  of  its  various  parts  from  the 
secondary  germ -layers,  are  as  yet  very  obscure  and  doubtful 
This  is  true,  for  example,  of  the  question  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  ca^lom-epithelium — that  is,  of  the  cell-layer  coating  the 

Ixnly -cavity.     Pn>bably  there  is  an  important  phylo;;enetic 
68 
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distinction  between  the  exocoelar,  or  the  parietal  ccelom- 
epithelium,  which  originates  from  the  skin-fibrous  layer,  and 
the  endocoelar,  or  the  visceral  coelom-epithelium,  which 
is  derived  from  the  intestinal-fibrous  layer.  The  former 
ia,  perhaps,  connected  with  the  male  germ-epithelium  (the 
rudiment  of  the  testes),  the  latter  with  the  female  germ- 
epithelium  (the  rudiment  of  the  ovary).    (Cf.  Chapter  XXV.) 


TABLE  XL. 

Ststematic  Suetit  of  the  most  important  Pketods  in  Tni  Phtlooeut 

or  TiiK  IIuuA2f  Vascular  System. 

I.  First  Period  :  Vascular  System  of  the  earlier  Scolecida, 
Between  tlie  skin-ooverin^  and  the  intestinal  wall  is  formed  a  siraple 
body-cavity  (casloma),  ur  a  perienterio  carity  (as  in  the  extant  Bryoaoa  vnd 
other  Ccsloinati), 

II.  Second  Period :  VascuUtr  System  of  the  v^jre  recent  Scolecida, 

The  first  real  blood-Tessels  form  in  the  intestinal  wall  (in  the  intestinal* 
fibrons  layer),  a  dorsal  Tessel  in  the  centra]  line  of  the  dorsal  side  of  the 
intestinal  tube,  and  a  ventral  vessel  in  the  central  line  of  its  ventral  side. 
The  two  vessels  are  connected  by  several  circular  ressels,  encircling  the 
intestine. 

III.  Third  Pisriod :  Vascular  System  of  the  earlier  Chordonia. 

By  the  modification  of  the  anterior  half  of  the  intestine  into  a  gill- 
intestine,  the  anterior  section  of  the  ventral  vessel  becomes  a  gill-artcry, 
and  the  anterior  section  of  the  dorsal  vessel  a  gilUvein  {  between  the  two 
a  gill  capillary  network  develops. 

rV.  Foturth  Period :  Vascular  System  of  the  more  recent  Chordonia, 

The  portion  of  the  ventral  vessel,  lying  immediately  behind  the  gill. 
inioBtino,  enlarges  to  a  simple  heart. pouch  (Ascidian). 
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V.  Fifth  Pmriod  :  Va$eular  8y>Um  •/  ths  Acramia, 

The  rentral  resMl  (intestinal  vein)  forms,  round  t*ie  dcTeloping  lirer. 
MMS,  tbo  first  mdiment  of  a  vena  portn  sjKtcm. 

VT.  Si»th  Period :  VascuUr  System  of  the  CyclostomL 

The  singlc-chfimbered  heart  dirides  into  two  chambers ;  a  posterior 
▼enti-icle,  and  an  anterior  aariolo.  The  Ijmph-vessel  sjsleoi  derelops  sid« 
by  side  with  the  b1ood*Tessel  system. 

VIL  Sovonth  Period :  Vateular  Syttmn  of  the  Primitive  Fiahee,  or  Selaekii. 

From  the  anterior  seotioD  of  the  main  chnmber  of  the  heart  arises  an 
arterj-stalk  or  tmnk,  from  which  fire  (?)  pairs  of  arterial  arches  proceed. 

YIII.  Eighth  Period  t  Vaeeular  Syetem  of  the  Mudfishes. 

From  the  last  (fifth)  pair  of  arterial  arches  the  lung-arteries  develop, 
M  in  the  DipnenstA. 

IX.  Ninth  Period  t  VaseuXar  System  ^  AwphiMa. 

The  gill-arohes  gradaallj  disappear  with  the  gills.  The  right  and  left 
aort*l  arches  remain. 

X.  Tenth  Period  t  Yaseular  System  of  Mammals, 

The  separation  of  the  greater  from  the  lesser  oircalaiiun  is  complete. 
The  right  aortal  aroh  unites  with  Botalli's  dnct. 


TABLE   £LL 

fiTtmUTtO  BUBTtT  OP  TBB    MOST  IMPOETAirr   PitlODS  til  TOB   PBTtOOBirt 

OP  TBB  Human  Hxabt. 

L  First  Period  :  Heart  of  Chtrrdonia. 

The  heart  forms  a  simple  spindle-shaf»ed  enUtfremeni  of  tho  Tontral 
toseel,  with  an  alternating  blood«ciirrent  (as  in  Ascidia). 

II.  Seamd  Period  :  Heart  of  Acrania. 

The  heart  is  like  that  of  Chordoma  but  the  bkiod-carrent  acqatret 
A  constant  direction,  passing  only  from  bank  to  front.  (Retrograded  is 
Amphiottts.) 
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III.  Third  Period :  Heart  of  Cyeloatoma, 

The  hoart  div^ides  into  two  chambers,  a  posterior  aaricle  (a^tici)  and 
an  anterior  veutricle  {ventricultu), 

IV.  Fourth  Period :  Heart  of  Primitive  Pishes, 

From  the  anterior  section  of  the  Tontricle  is  diObrentiated  an  arterial 
■talk  [bulbuB  arteriosus),  as  in  all  Solachii. 

V.  Fifth  Period  :  HeaH  of  tJie  Mud-fishce. 

The  anriclo  divides,  by  an  imperfect  and  interrupted  partition,  into 
a  right  and  a  left  half,  as  in  Dipneasta. 

VI.  Sixth  Period  :  Heart  of  Amvhihia, 

The  partition  between  the  right  and  left  auricles  becomes  oomplotc,  as  in 
the  higher  Auiphibia. 

VII.  Seventh  Period :  Heart  of  Protamnia, 

The  main  chamber  of  the  heart  divides,  by  an  incomplete  partition,  into 
a  right  and  a  luft  half,  as  in  Reptiles. 

VIII.  Eighth  Period  :  Heart  of  Monotremcu 

The  partition  between  the  right  and  left  ventricles  becomes  complete,  as 
in  all  Mammals. 

IX.  Ninth  Period  t  Heart  of  "Marsupials, 

The  valves  between  the  auricles  and  ventricles  (atrio. ventricular  valves), 
fog^ether  with  the  connecting  filaments  and  papillary  muscles  belonging  to 
ihem,  are  differentiated  from  the  muscular  masses  of  Monotremes. 

X.  Tenth  Period :  Heart  of  ^pes. 

The  main  axis  of  the  heart,  Ijiog  in  the  central  line  of  the  liody 
bcoomoi  oblique,  so  ih&t  the  apex  ia  tamed  to  tho  left,  as  in  Apea  and 
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TABLE    XLII. 

Sjttemaiio  Surrey  of  thote  Primitive  Organs  which  mnti  probably  bo 
i-c^nJe«l  aa  homologoua  in  Worms,  AxiiculaUHl  Animals,  Soft-biMlied 
AnimaU,  and  Vertebrates.*** 


Worms 


ArtienlaUd 
Animals 

{Artkivipoda). 


Soft-bodied 
Animals 

(ilwUMJca). 


Vertebrates 

( I'crtebrala). 


I.  Products  of  ths  DiffererUiatum  of  ths  Skin-sensoty  Layer. 


L  Oetrr  nkln 

1.  GhlUnooM  tkln 

1.  Oat^  pk\n 

1.  Oat^r  akin 

S.  Brain  (upper  t£ro*t- 

(Ifypodetmit) 

t.  Br.iiii(up|irilbro«t- 

{K/ntUt-mit) 

S.  Brain  (Upper  throsA- 
e.inf;lia) 

S.  Mr«lulUi7tube(sa. 

fanglu) 

p.iiifli.i) 

terior  part) 
S.  PhmlUve     kldnej- 

S.  Kxcifiury     orpint 

3.  StiellgUmlt  of  tbe 

S.  Ruaiiiientary    kid- 

(water  -  rwacl*. 

CluMdCMB 

n<)«    (riimiUvc 

ducU     (/'roCurv- 

MfmeoUlorgjua/ 

(Iradiea   of    tbe 
TradMsUf) 

kidiicja) 

Urti)    and     Mf- 

Meoulorfsas 

IL  Products  of  ths  Differentiation  of  the  Skinfibro^LS  Layer. 

4.  LMtbM-ak'n 

4.  LeaUifr^ia 

4.  Lraiher-akto 

4.  iMUMT-ekla 

(Cerium) 

(Hadimeal) 

(tosether  witb  tht 

(tognber  vtth  the 

(tiif(r<)>-i  «lih  the 

ciiruUr    moacto- 

Buacks    of     lbs 

muscular  lajr«r  of 

pu«H  li  r) 

akio  0 

tbcaklnn 

i.    LullglllflllMl 

t.  Trank-anwdts 

S.  Inner  iraak-moadcs 

4.  Sida  traak-aeselM 

ini>««'i<  •|«'ticb 

%.  LiuKwUr  iiinefmnai 

%.  ExoeoBlar  tnnennoat   f.  ExocaeUr     psrtofal 

4.  BxoeaaUr     psrktal 

oell-i.«jr«rr  of   the 

ei'llUjrr  of    the 

epiUirllafn  of  th* 

cpilhrlloai  of  tba 

bi4jy-MiUi      (alM 

b(4>'-«all     (aLaO 

ccLHum  (alao  mate 

eoekHD  (alao  mate 

«*l«llfmtt-pUtcf) 

■akfarai-plaUl; 

gcra-pkicf) 

ferai  plattf) 

III.  Products  of  the  Differentiation  of  the  Intestinal-fthroue  Layer, 


r  Body-cartiy 

T.  Bodj-cavitj 

1.  Bodj-csTHy 

T   nmo  inriln— 1 

U^mlama) 

(OriMM) 

(OrUma) 

caviijr 

a  KiiducoUr    oeter- 

4.  iJMiocslar    ovicr- 

4  kiwl'<yrlarTlioeral 

4  fjMloitflar  vlaoeral 

■Mat      rell-Ujrer 

■Mai      eril-lajrer 

epiihntam  of  the 

epiibrllttB  of  tho 

of    Ibt   lntr»tinal 

of   tbt  tntottiiat 

carlum    (logKker 

ouit<iD  (iQCrtbrr 
«iih   tha   faiaate 

waU        (tofccliar 

trail       ^lofrtber 

with    the  teoMte 

%ith   tlM>    Aviate 

with  the    Hmute 

fera-fUU/) 

SnaHptotcO 

nnin-|iUte/) 
f.  [»ur«lTMeA 

..  ^^'^'^ 

IL  CbamT«r     of    tht 
hrwrt  (and  SMla 
artery) 

t.  AorU  (prtaMtdial) 

la  Ventrsl  wtemi 

14.  

14  

14  HmiI    (and    ffU. 

■  rtrry) 

11.  Irirallnat  valt/rx- 

11.  Inteatlnal  wal1(r«. 

11.  Inte«tlni1  watUex- 

11.  Inte^ittal  wail  (as- 

orpi   Um    epithe- 

erpt   iba   epilho- 

cepi    the  epitho- 

orpt    the  cpith^ 

U«iu^ 

Uuni) 

bun) 

UUM) 

IV.  products  of  the  Differentiation  of  tfie  Intestinal- gltndu^^r  l^ayer. 


14  InteatfaMl    eyttba 
ttan 


IX  Infeatlnal   epttho- 


14  InteadMl 


14  lM«aclaal 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  URINARY  AND  SEXUAL  ORGANS. 

Importance  of  RAprodnction. — Growth. —  Simplest  Forms  of  Asexual  Repro- 
daction:  Division  and  the  Formation  of  Buds  (Gemmation). — Simplest 
Forms  of  Sexual  Reproduction :  Amalgamation  of  Two  Differentiated 
Cells ;  the  Male  Sperm-cell  and  the  Female  Egg-cell. — Fertilization. — 
Source  of  Love. — Original  Hermaphroditism  ;  Later  Separation  of  the 
Sekes  (Gonochorism). — Original  Development  of  the  Two  Kinds  of 
Sexual  Cells  from  the  Two  I^marj  Germ-layers. — The  Male  Exoderm 
and  Female  Entoderm. — Development  of  the  Testes  and  Ovaries. — 
Passage  of  the  Sexual  Cells  into  the  Coelom. — Hermaphrodite  Radiment 
of  the  Embryonic  Epithelinmi  or  Sexnal  Plato. — Channels  of  Exit,  or 
Sexual  Ducts. — Egg-duct  and  Seed-duct. — Development  of  these  from 
the  Primitive  Kidney  Ducts. — Excretory  Organs  of  Worms. — "  Coiled 
Canals"  of  Ringed  Worms  (Annelida). — Side  Canals  of  the  Amphioxus. 
— Primitive  Kidneys  of  the  Myxinoides. — Primitive  Kidneys  of  Skulled 
Animals  {Craniota),  —  Development  of  the  Permanent  Secondary 
Kidneys  in  Amniota. — Development  of  the  Urinary  Bladder  from  the 
Allantois. — DifTerentiation  of  the  Primary  and  Secondary  Primitive 
Kidney  Ducts.— The  Miillerian  Duct  (Egg-duct)  and  the  Wolffian  Duct 
(Sced.duct). — Change  of  Position  of  the  Germ-glands  in  Mammals. — 
Formaticn  of  the  Egg  in  Mammals  (Graafian  Follicle). — Origin  of  tho 
External  Sexual  Orguus. — Formation  of  the  Cloaca. — Hermaphroditism 
in  Man* 

**  Tho  most  important  truths  in  Natural  Science  are  discovered,  neither 
by  the  mere  analysis  of  philosophical  ideas,  nor  by  simple  experience,  bnt 
by  r^fiective  eapenencSf  which  distinguishes  the  essential  from  the  accidouial 
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In  iho  pKenoni«iim  obaenred,  «nd  thai  finds  pn'noiplot  from  which  manj 
esperiences  can  be  derived.  This  ia  moro  than  mcro  experience ;  it  it, 
■o  to  speak,  philoaopUical  exijoriooco." — Joiianncs  Mullbe  (1840). 

If  wc  judge  of  the  importance  of  the  organ -systems  of  the 
animal  body  accoRling  to  the  number  and  variety  of 
plienomena  which  they  present,  and  according  to  Uie 
physiological  interest  connected  with  them,  we  must  recog- 
nize as  one  of  the  most  important  and  intei*esting  organic 
systems,  the  one  to  the  development  of  which  we  now, 
finally,  turn ;  the  system  of  the  reproductive  organs.  Just 
as  nutrition  is  the  first  and  most  important  condition  of 
self-preservation  of  the  organic  individual,  so  by  repro- 
duction alone  is  the  preservation  of  the  kind  or  species 
effected,  or,  rather,  the  preservation  of  the  long  series  of 
generations,  which  in  their  genealogical  connection  form  the 
sum  of  the  organic  tribe,  or  phylum.  No  organic  individual 
enjoys  an  eternal  life.  To  each  is  granted  but  a  short 
span  of  time  for  his  individual  evolution,  a  brief,  fleeting 
moment  in  the  long  millions  of  years  of  the  earth  s  oi^gaoic 
history. 

Reproduction  in  connection  with  Heredity  has,  there- 
fore, long  been  regarded  as,  after  nutrition,  the  most 
important  fundamental  function  of  the  organism,  and  it  is 
customary  to  make  this  a  primary  distinction  between 
living  bodies  and  lifeless  or  inorganic  bodies.  But  this 
distinction  is  in  reality  not  so  deep  and  thorou;::h  as  it  at 
first  apixjars,  and  as  is  generally  a&suintMl.  For,  if  the 
nature  of  the  phenomena  of  reproduction  is  closely  con- 
sidereil,  it  is  soon  seen  ttiat  it  may  be  reduces!  to  a  more 
general  quality,  that  of  growtli,  wliich  iKjIongs  to  inorganic, 
aa  well  as  to  oi^^^anic  bodies.    Reproduction  is  a  nutrition 
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and  a  growth  of  the  organism  beyond  the  individual  size, 
which,  tlierefore,  raises  a  part  of  the  organism  to  the  rank 
of  a  wliole  (vol.  i.  p.  159).  This  is  most  clearly  seen  by 
observing  the  reproduction  of  the  simplest  and  lowest 
organisms,  especially  of  the  Monem  (p.  46)  and  of  the  one- 
celled  Amoeba  (p.  48).  In  these,  the  simple  individual  pos- 
sesses only  the  form-value  of  a  single  plastid.  As  soon  as, 
by  continued  nutrition  and  simple  growth,  this  has  reached 
a  certain  size,  it  does  not  exceed  that  size,  but  falls,  by 
simple  division,  into  two  similar  halves.  Each  of  these 
two  halves  thenceforth  leads  an  independent  life,  and  again 
grows,  till,  having  reached  the  same  limit  of  growth,  it  once 
more  divides.  At  each  of  these  simple  self-divisions,  two 
new  central  points  of  attraction  for  the  particles  of  the 
body  are  formed,  as  foundations  of  the  two  new  indi- 
viduals.^*^ 

In  many  other  Primitive  Animals  {Protozoa),  the  simple 
reproduction  is  accomplished,  not  by  division,  but  by  the 
formation  of  buds  (gemmation).  In  this  case,  the  growth, 
which  prepares  the  way  for  reproduction,  is  not  total  (as  in 
the  case  of  division),  but  partial  Hence  in  the  case  of 
gemmation,  the  product  of  local  growth,  which,  as  a  bud, 
forms  a  new  individual,  can  be  distinguished,  as  a  young 
individual,  from  the  parent-organism  from  which  it 
originates.  The  latter  is  older  and  larger  than  the  former. 
In  the  case  of  division,  on  the  contrary,  the  two  products 
are  of  equal  age  and  of  equal  form-value.  Further 
differentiated  forms  of  asexual  reproduction,  connected 
with  gemination,  are,  thirdly,  the  formation  of  germ-buds, 
and,  fourthly,  the  formation  of  genn-cells.  The  latter, 
liowever,  brings  us  directly  to  sexual  reproduction,  for  which 
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the  opposed  difTerentiation  of  the  two  sexes  is  the  condition. 
In  my  GenerelU  Morpliologie  (vol.  ii.  pp.  32-71),  and  in 
my  "  Natural  History  of  Creation  "  (vol.  L  p.  183),  I 
have  fully  discussed  the  connection  of  these  various  forms 
of  reproduction. 

None  of  the  earliest  ancostorR  of  Man  and  of  the  higher 
animals  were  capable  of  the  higher  function  of  aexual 
reproduction,  but  multiplied  only  in  an  asexual  manner,  by 
division  or  gemmation,  by  the  formation  of  germ-buds,  or  of 
germ-cells,  as  is  still  the  case  with  most  Primaeval  Animals 
or  Protozoa.  It  was  not  until  a  later  period  in  the  organic 
history  of  the  earth,  that  sexual  difference  of.  the  two 
sexes  could  arise  ;  and  this  took  place  at  fii'st  in  the 
simplest  manner  by  the  severance  of  two  cells  which 
amalgamated  from  the  community  of  the  many-celled 
organism.  We  may  say  that,  in  this  case,  growth,  which  is 
the  condition  necessary  to  reproduction,  was  attained  by 
the  union  of  two  full-grown  cells  into  a  single  cell  which 
then  exceeded  its  proper  size  ("copulation"  or  conjuga- 
tion"). At  first,  the  two  united  cells  may  have  been 
(entirely  alike.  Soon,  however,  by  natural  selection,  a  con- 
trast must  have  arisen  between  them.  For  it  must  have 
been  very  advantageous  to  the  newly-created  individual  in 
the  struggle  for  existence,  to  have  inherited  various  quali- 
ties from  the  two  parent-cells.  The  complete  development 
of  this  progressive  contrast  between  the  two  producing 
cells,  led  to  sexual  differentiation.  One  cell  became  a 
female  eg.i;-cell,  the  other,  a  male  seed  or  sperm  ceU. 

The  simp!  ^t  form  of  sexual  repro<Iuction  among  existing 
animals,  is  exhibited  in  Gastituads  and  the  lower  Sponges, 
especially  the  Chalk  Sponges,  and,  also,  in   the  simplest 
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Hydroid  Polyps.  In  the  Haliphysema  (Fig.  315)  and  in 
the  Olynthus  the  whole  body  is  a  simple  intestinal  pouch, 
which  is  only  essentially  distinguished  from  the  gastnila  by 
the  fact  that  it  is  adherent  by  the  end  opposite  the  mouth. 
The  thin  wall  of  the  pouch  consists  only  of  the  two 
primary  germ-layers.  As  soon  as  it  is  sexually  mature, 
single  cells  of  the  wall  become  female  egg-cells,  others 
become  male  sperm-cells,  or  seed-cells;  the  former  grow 
very  large,  as  they  form  a  considerable  number  of  yelk- 
granules  in  their  protoplasm  (Fig.  181, «);  the  latter,  on  the 
contrary,  by  continued  division,  become  very  small,  and 
modify  into  movable  "pin-shaped"  spermatozoa  (Fig.  17, 
vol.  i.  p.  173).  Both  kinds  of  cells  sever  themselves  from  their 
birthplace,  the  primary  germ-layers,  fall  either  into  the 
surrounding  water  or  into  the  intestinal  cavity,  and  there 
unite  by  amalgamation.  This  is  the  very  important  process 
of  the  fertilization  of  the  egg-cell  by  the  sperm-cell.  (Cf. 
Fig.  18,  vol.  i.  p.  175.) 

These  simplest  processes  of  sexual  reproduction,  as 
exhibited  at  the  present  time  in  the  lowest  Plant  Animals, 
especially  in  the  Chalk  Sponges  and  Hydroid  Polyps,  inform 
us  of  several  extremely  important  and  significant  facts ; 
in  the  first  place,  we  learn,  that  for  sexual  reproduction  in 
its  simplest  form,  nothing  more  is  required  than  the 
blending  or  amalgamation  of  two  differing  cells,  a  female 
egg-cell  and  a  male  sperm-cell,  or  seed-cell.  All  other 
circumstances,  and  all  the  other  extremely  complex  pheno- 
mena, accompanying  the  act  of  sexual  reproduction  in  the 
higher  animals,  are  of  a  subordinate  and  secondary  charac- 
ter, and  have  only  attached  themselves  secondarily  to  that 
simplest  primary  process  of  copulation  or  fertilization,  or 
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liave  arisen  by  differentiation.     But,  now,  if  wo  connidor 

what   an    extraordinarily    important   i»art   is    everywliero 

(ilayc'd  by  the  relation  of  tliu  two  .sexes  in  organic  nature, 

in  the  %-egetable  kingdom,  as  in  animal 

and  human  hfe;   how   the  reciprocal 

inclination  and  attraction  of  the  sexea, 

love,  gives  the  impetus  of  the  most 

varied   and  remarkable  processes,   is, 

even,    one    of    the    most    important 

mechanical    causes     of    the    highest 

differentiation  in  life  ; — if  we  consider 

this,  we  cannot  over-estimate  this  re* 

tracing    of   "love"   to    its   primitive 

source,  to  the  power  of  attraction  1>g- 

twcen    two   diflfering    cells.       Kvery- 

wherc    throughout   animate<l    nature 


Pin.  315. — LoDgitDilinal  kcIjod  throu);h  a 
B^ipbysema  ((7iurrm»fa)  Tbo  cg)c-rp1la  |r)  arc 
enlarged  epithelial  oclli  of  tbc  cDlodrnn  {.j), 
ud  lis  Treelj  io  the  primiliTe  intaliiial  carily 
(•1):  ■>.  iDOiith-opniinK  ;   hiCindiTTn. 


■<■•■?, 


the  greatest  results  pn»cce<l  from  this  most  imsignificant 
cause.  It  is  only  nec*«HBry  to  think  of  the  part  ])layi'd  in 
nature  by  the  flowers,  the  reimxliictivf  orj.'sii  of  flowering 
plant« ;  or  of  tin-  multitude  of  wfiiulcrful  plienomena 
caused  by  s<>\ual  wlt'ction  in  sninial  life  :  or.  finally,  of  the 
im[>ortant  inrtnenoe  exerted  by  love  cm  liuuiaii  life  :  the  coa- 
lescence of  two  ccIIm  is  everywiu-re  the  single,  original 
impelling  motive  ;  everywhere  tliw  apiiarvntly  trivial  pro- 
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cess  exerts  the  greatest  influence  on  the  development  of  thrf 
most  varied  circumstances.  We  may,  indeed,  assert,  that 
no  other  organic  process  can  be,  even  remotely,  compared  to 
this  in  extent  and  intcasity  of  difierentiating  eflect  For 
is  not  the  Semitic  myth  of  Eve,  who  seduced  Adam  to 
knowledge,  and  is  not  the  old  Greek  legend  of  Paris  and 
Helen,  and  are  not  very  many  other  famous  fictions,  merely 
the  poetical  expression  of  the  immeasurable  influence,  which 
love,  in  connection  with  "  sexual  selection,"*  ^  has  exerted, 
ever  since  the  differentiation  of  the  two  sexes,  on  the  pro- 
gress of  the  world  s  history?  All  other  passions  that  agitate 
the  human  breast  are  in  their  combined  effects  far  less 
powerful  than  love,  which  inflames  the  senses  and  fools  the 
understanding.  On  the  one  hand,  we  gratefully  glorify  love 
as  the  source  of  the  most  splendid  creations  of  art ;  of  the 
noblest  productions  of  poetry,  of  plastic  art  and  of  music ; 
we  reverence  in  it  the  most  powerful  factor  in  human 
civilization,  the  basis  of  family  life,  and,  consequently,  of 
the  development  of  the  stata  On  the  other  hand,  we  fear 
in  it  the  devouring  flame  which  drives  the  unfortunate  to 
ruin,  and  which  has  caused  more  misery,  vice,  and  crime, 
than  all  the  other  evils  of  the  human  race  taken  together. 
So  wonderful  is  love,  and  so  immeasurably  important  is  its 
influence  on  mental  life,  on  the  most  varied  functions  of  the 
meduUaiy  tube,  that  in  this  point,  more  than  in  any  other, 
"supernatural"  causation  seems  to  mock  every  natural 
explanation.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  com- 
parative history  of  evolution  leads  us  back  very  clearly  and 
indubitably  to  the  oldest  and  simplest  source  of  love,  to 
the  elective  affinity  of  two  differing  cells :  the  sperm-ceU 
and  the  egg-celL 
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Just  M  the  lowest  Plant  Animals  exhibit  this  most 
simple  origin  of  the  complex  phenomena  of  reproduction, 
so,  in  the  second  place,  they  reveal  the  hi<;hly  important 
fact,  that  the  earliest  and  most  primitive  sexual  relation 
was  hermaphroditism,  and  that  the  separation  of  the  sexes 
originated  from  this  only  secondarily  (by  division  of  labour). 
Uenna|ihroditism  is  pi-cvalent  in  lower  animals  of  the  most 
different  groups;  in  these,  each  single  individual,  when 
sexually  mature,  each  person,  contains  male  and  female 
sexual  cells,  and  is,  therefore,  capable  of  self-fertilization 
and  self-reproduction.  Thus,  not  only  in  the  lowest  Plant 
Animals  just  mentioned  (the  Gastneads,  Chalk-sponges, 
and  many  Hydroid  Polyps)  do  we  find  egg-cells  and 
sperm-cells  united  in  one  and  the  same  person ;  but 
many  Worms  (for  example,  the  Ascidians,  Earth  Worms 
and  Leeches),  many  Snails  (the  common  garden  Snail),  and 
many  other  invertebrate  animals  are  also  hermaphrodite. 
Ail  the  earlier  invertebrate  anccstora  of  man,  from  the 
Gastni;ada  up  to  the  Chordonia,  must  also  have  been  her- 
maphrodite. So,  probably,  were  also  the  earliest  Skulled 
Animals  (Figs.  52-56,  e,  A,  vol.  i.  p.  25C).  One  extremely 
weighty  piece  of  evidence  of  tliis  is  afforded  by  the  remark- 
able fact,  that  even  in  Vertebrates,  in  Man  as  well  as  other 
Vertebi-atcs,  the  original  rudiment  of  the  sexual  organs  is 
hermaphrodite.  The  separation  of  the  sexes  {Gcnocho- 
rwm),  the  assignment  of  the  two  kinds  of  sexual  cells 
to  different  individuals,  originated  from  hormaphro<litisin 
only  in  the  farther  course  of  trilml  hisUiry.  At  first,  male 
and  female  individuals  differed  only  in  the  pos.s?.s8ion  of  the 
two  kinds  of  cells,  but  in  other  res|>ect8  were  exactly  alike, 
as  is  now  the  case  in  the  Amphioxus  and  the  Cycloatoma. 
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Not  until  a  later  period,  by  the  law  of  sexual  selection.  90 
brilliantly  elucidated  by  Darwin,  were  developed  the  so- 
called  "secondary  sexual  characters,"  that  is,  those  dif- 
ferences in  the  male  and  female  sexes  which  are  exhibiteil, 
not  in  the  sexual  organs  themselves,  but  in  other  parts  of 
the  body  (for  example,  the  beard  of  the  man,  the  breast  of 
the  woman)  « 

The  third  important  fact,  taught  us  by  the  lower  Plant 
Animals,  refers  to  the  earliest  origin  of  the  two  kinds  of 
sexual  cells.  For,  as  in  Gastraeads,  and  in  many  Sponges  and 
Hydroids,  in  which  we  meet  vnih  the  simplest  rudiments 
of  sexual  differentiation,  the  whole  body  consists  throughout 
life  only  of  the  two  primary  germ-layers,  the  two  kinds  of 
sexual  cells  can,  therefore,  only  have  originated  from  cells 
of  the  two  primary  germ-layera  This  simple  discovery  is 
of  extreme  importance,  because  the  question  of  the  first 
origin  of  the  egg-celLs  as  well  as  of  the  sperm-cells  in  the 
higher  animals — and  especially  in  Vertebrates — presents 
unusual  difficulties.  In  these  animals  it  usually  appears 
as  if  the  sexual  cells  developed,  not  from  one  of  the  two 
primary,  but  from  one  of  the  four  secondary  germ-layers. 
If,  as  most  authors  assume,  they  do  originate  from  the 
middle-layer,  or  mesoderm,  the  fact  is  due  to  an  ontogenetic 
heterotopism,  to  a  displacement  in  position.  (Cf.  vol.  i.  p.  13.) 
Unless  the  unjustifiable  and  paradoxical  assumption,  that 
the  sexual  cells  are  of  entirely  different  origin  in  the  higher 
and  in  the  lower  animals,  is  accepted,  we  are  compelled  t«3 
derive  them  originally  (phylogcnetically),  in  the  former  as  in 
tlie  latter,  from  one  of  tlic  two  primary  germ-layers.  It  must 
then  be  assumed  that  these  cells  of  the  skin-layer  or  of 
the  intestinal  layer,  which  must  be  regarded  as  the  earliest 
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progenitors  of  the  sperm-oella  and  of  the  cgg-ccllsy  with« 
drew,  during  the  separation  of  the  skin-fibrous  layer  from 
the  skin-sensory  layer,  or  of  the  intestinal-fibrous  la3'cr 
fit>m  the  intestinal-glandular  layer,  into  the  body-cavity 
ectlarna),  which  was  in  process  of  formation;  and  that 
they  thus  acquired  the  internal  position  between  the  two 
fibrous  layers,  which  appears  as  their  original  position, 
when  the  sexual  cells  first  become  distinct  in  the  vertebrate 
embryo.  Otherwise,  we  should  be  obliged  to  accept  the 
improbable  polyphyletic  hypothesis,  that  the  origin  of  the 
egg-cells  and  sperm-cells  is  different  in  the  higher  and  in 
the  lower  animals,  that  their  origin  in  the  former  is  inde- 
pendent of  that  in  the  latter. 

If  we,  accordingly,  derive  the  two  kinds  of  sexual  cells 
from  the  two  primary  germ-layers  in  man  as  in  pjl  other 
animal.-),  the  farther  question  arises :  Did  the  female  egg- 
cells  and  the  male  sperm-cells  develop  from  both  primary 
germ-layers,  or  from  one  only  ?  and,  in  the  latter  case,  from 
which  of  the  two  T  This  important  and  interesting  question 
is  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  obscure  problems  in  the 
history  of  evolution,  and,  up  to  the  present  moment,  no  full 
and  clear  solution  has  been  attained.  On  the  contrary, 
the  most  opposite  answers  are  given  to  it  even  yet  by 
naturalists  of  note.  Among  the  various  possible  solutions 
only  two  have  been  gencially  considered.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  both  kinds  of  sexual  cells  originally  de- 
veloi>ed  from  the  same  primary  germ-layer,  cither  from  tlie 
skin-layer  or  the  intestinal  layer  ;  but  almo;>t  as  many  and 
as  able  observers  have  accepted  the  one  as  the  origin  as 
tho  other.  Quite  recently  tlie  Belgian  naturalist,  Kduard 
van  Beneden,  has  asserted,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  egg-cells 
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originate  from  the  intestinal  layer,  the  sperm-cells  from  the 
sk in-lay er.^^^  In  Gastrseads,  Sponges,  and  Hydro-medusw 
this  appears  really  to  be  the  case.  The  development  of  the 
sexual  differences,  which  is  so  rich  in  results,  must,  ac- 
cordingly, have  commenced  even  during  the  differentiatioD 
of  the  two  primary  germ-layers  in  the  simplest  and  Icwesi 
Plant  Animals  ;  the  exoderm  would  be  the  male  germ-layer, 
the  entoderm,  the  female.  If  this  discovery  of  Van  Beneden 
is  estaVilished  and  proves  to  be  a  universal  law.  Biology  will 
gain  a  most  pregnant  advance;  for  not  only  would  all  the 
contradictory  empiric  explanations  be  answered,  but  a  new 
path  would  be  opened  for  philosophic  reflection  on  one  of 
the  most  important  of  biogenetic  processes. 

If  we  now  trace  the  Phylogeny  of  the  sexual  organs 
in  our  earliest  Metazoic  ancestors  further,  as  it  is  indicated, 
at  the  present  time,  in  the  Comparative  Anatomy  and 
Ontogeny  of  the  lowest  Worms  and  Plant  Animals,  we 
note,  as  the  first  advance,  the  accumulation  of  the  cells  of 
both  sexes  into  definite  groups.  While  in  Sponges  and 
the  lowest  Hydra-Polyps  single  scattered  cells  sepaiate  from 
the  cell-layers  of  the  two  primary  germ-layers,  and  become 
isolated  and  free  sexual  cells,  in  the  higher  Plant  Animals 
and  Worms  we  find  these  same  cells  associated  and  col- 
lected into  groups  of  aggregate  cells,  which  are,  hence- 
forward, called  "  sexual  glands,**  or  "  germ-glands  "  (gonades). 
It  is  only  now  that  we  can  speak  of  sexual  organs  in  the 
morphological  sense.  The  female  germ-glands  which,  as 
such,  in  their  simplest  form  constitute  a  mass  of  homo- 
genous egg-cells,  arc  the  ovaries  {ovaria,  or  oophora ;  Fig. 
211,  6,  p.  198).  The  male  germ-gland.s,  which  in  their 
primitive  form  also  consist  merely  of  a  mass  of  sperm-cells. 
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are  the  testes  (testicidi,  or  orchidea;  Fig.  211,  h).  We  find 
the  ovaries  and  testes  in  this  earliest  and  simplest  shape 
not  only  in  many  Worms  (Annelida)  and  Plant  Animals, 
but  also  in  the  lowest  Vertebrates,  in  the  Skull-less  Animals 
(Acrania).  In  the  anatomy  of  the  Amphioxus  we  found  the 
ovaries  of  the  female  and  the  testes  of  the  male  consisting 
of  twenty  to  thirty  elliptic  or  roundly  four-cornered  simple 
sacs,  of  small  size,  attached  to  the  inside  of  the  gill-cavity 
on  each  side  of  the  intestine.     (Cf  vol.  i.  p.  42.').) 

Only  a  single  pair  of  germ-glands,  lying  far  down  in  the 
floor  of  the  body -cavity  (Fig.  316,  g),  exist  in  all  Skulled 
Animals  (Craniota).     The  first  traces  of  tliese  appear  in  the 
coelom-epitheliura.     Probably,  in   this  case   also,  the   male 
sperm-cells  originate  from  the  skin-layer,  tlie  female  egg- 
cells,  on  the  contrary,  from  the  intestinal  layer.    The  earliest 
traces  are  visible  in  the  embryo  at   the  point  where  tlie 
skin-fibrous  layer  and  the  intestinal-fibrous  layer  meet  in 
the  middle  plate  (mesentery-plate)  (Fig.  318,  mp,  p.  408). 
At  this  very  important  point  in  the  coelom-wall,  where  the 
endoccelar  (or  visceral  ca»lom-epithcliuin)  nieiges  iuto  the 
exoccblar  (or  parietal  coelom-epithelium),  in  the  euibryo  of 
Man  and  the  other  Skulled  Animals  a  small  a^n\*gation  of 
cells  becomes  visible,  at  a  very  early  jxiriod,  ami  thi.s,  accord- 
ing to  Waldeyer,**  we  may  call  the  "genn-cpithelium,"  or 
(corresponding    with  the  other  plate-shapod    rudiments   of 
organs)  the  sexual  plate  (Fig.  31G,  jr ;  Plate  I V.  Fig.  5,A:).   The 
cells  of  this  germ-plate,  or  sexual  plate  {lamella  fuxaalis)  are 
essentially  distinguished  by  their  cylindrical  fui  m  and  by 
their  chemical   constitution   from    the  other    ciUs    of    the 
eoelom ;  they  are  of  quite  difierent  significance  iVom  the  fiat 
cells  of    the  "serous    ccelom-epithelium '*  which   line   the 
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rciiiainr]ur  of  the  bwdy-cavity  (cphni").  Of  tlienf  Inttcr — 
tUo  tnn'  cd'lom-cf^lls — tlioso  wliicli  iiivi'st  thi>  inttNtinal 
tiiljc  mill  tlio  mesL'iiti'ry  {"  ewltx'u-lur")  oi-igiiiatv  frwiii  the 


into  itiiial -fibrous  Inycr  (in  Frj;  '^  Pl.tti  IV.,  culoiirod  retl) ; 
thoHC  wliidi  line  the  inner  iiiifaci  of  thi  extornril  wall  of 
the  abilomon  ("  cj-octei'tr  ")  are,  nn  t\w  cmtrnty,  tlu'  [in>cliiet 
of  the  skin-fibrous  layer  (coloiireit  blue  in  \'"]<j;.  ■">.  I'Jate  IV.) ; 
but  the  sexual  cells  which  make  tlicir  n|i[>earnnpi;  at  tliu 
boundary  line  between  the  two  form.^  of  cn-loni-cellH,  and 
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which  insert  themselves,  to  a  certain  extent,  between  tlic 
endocailar  and  the  exoca^lar,  tlure  forming  the  geiin- 
plate,  cannot  he  referred  either  U)  tiie  int<'stinal-lil»ious 
layer  01  to  the  skin-fibrous  hiyor,  but  directly  to  tlic  two 
primaiy  ge rm -layers ;  for  there  are  important  grounds  for 
supposing  that  oven  the  fii*st  rud indent  of  the  sexual  phate  is, 
probably,  hermapliroditic,  and  that  this  "sexual epithcliuTn'' 
(visible,  in  Man  and  all  other  Vertebrates,  between  the  exo- 
coelar  and  the  endocadar)  re))resents  a  primreval  and  simple 
hermaphrodite  gland.  (Cf.  vol.  i.  p.  25G,  Figs.  52-5G,  «,  h.) 
The  inner  half  of  this,  in  contact  with  the  intostinal-fibi-ous 
layer,  which  is  derived  from  the  intestinal-ghmdular  layer, 
would  bo  the  rudiment  of  the  ovarv;  its  outer  half,  in 
contact  with  the  skin-fibrous  lay«T,  which  originaU\s  from 
the  intestinal -glandular  layer,  would  l^  the  rudiment  of  the 
testes.     This  is,  of  coui*se,  only  conjectural. 

We  ought,  accordingly,  to  distini^iiivli  two  different 
Boxual  plates  or  genn-epithelia ;  tiio  female  sexual  plaf^*,  a 
product  of  the  intestinal  layer,  which  gives  rise  to  the 
ovai*y -epithelium — the  mother  cells  of  the  ova  ("  ovary- 
plate");  and  the  male  sexual  plate,  lying  externally  over  tho 
former,  and  which  is  a  product  ol  tlir  skin-layer,  fidm  which 
originates  the  testes-e|>ithelium — tl.c  mother  cells  of  the 
H|>erm -threads  ("  testes-plate  ") ;  but  even  the  lii-st  recog-" 
nizable  rudiments  of  the  two  sexual  [)lates  appear.  Indeed, 
so  intimately  associated  in  the  human  embryo  ar.d  in  those 
of  the  hi'dier  Vertebrates,  that  hitherto  thev  have  been  ix;- 
garded  as  a  single,  undifl'erentiat^Ml,  common  rudimmt  of  an 
organ  ;  and  it  is  still  passible  that  the  two  kinds  of  sexual 
glands  arise  by  secondary  ditferentiation  from  a  common 
rudiment. 
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Though  we  must  recognize  the  formation  of  the  two 
kinds  of  sexual  cells,  and  in  their  union  at  fertilization  as 
the  one  essential  act  of  sexual  reproduction,  yet,  in  the  great 
majority  of  animals,  other  organs  exist  which  also  tako 
part  in  the  act  of  fertilization.  The  most  important  of 
these  secondary  sexual  organs  are  tlie  exit-ducts  which 
serve  to  conduct  the  mature  sexual  cells  out  of  the  body, 
and,  next  to  these,  the  copulative  organs,  which  transmit 
the  fertilizing  sperm  from  the  male  person  to  the  female, 
in  which  the  eggs  are  situated.  These  latter  organs  exist 
only  in  the  higher  animals  of  various  tribes,  and  are  far  less 
widely  distributed  than  the  exit-ducts.  Even  these  latter, 
however,  are  only  of  secondary  formation,  and  are  wanting 
in  many  animals  of  the  lower  groups.  In  these,  as  a  rule, 
the  mature  sexual  cells  are  simply  ejected  from  the  body. 
In  some  cases  they  pass  out  directly  through  the  outer 
skin-covering  (as  in  the  Hydra  and  many  of  the  Hy- 
droidea) ;  in  other  cases,  they  enter  the  stomach-cavity, 
and  are  ejected  through  the  mouth-opening  (in  Gastneada, 
Sponges,  and  other  Hydroid  Polypes  and  Coral  Animals) ; 
in  yet  other  cases,  they  enter  the  body-cavity  and 
pass  out  through  a  special  aperture  in  the  ventral  wall 
(jporue  genitalis).  The  latter  is  the  case  in  many  Worms 
and  even  in  a  few  lower  Vertebrates  (Cyclostoma  and 
a  few  Fishes).  These  indicate  the  earliest  condition  of 
this  matter  as  it  was  in  our  ancestors.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  all  higher,  and  most  lower  Vertebrates  (as  also 
in  most  higher  Invertebrates)  special  tube-shaped  exit- 
ducts  from  the  sexual  cells,  or  sexual  ducts  (gonophori), 
are  present  in  both  sexes.  In  the  female  these  convey  the 
egg-cells  out  from  the  ovaries,  and  hence  they  have  been 
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called  egg-ducts  (pviductus,  or  tvhcB  fallopicd).  In  the 
male  sex  these  tubes  convey  the  speim-cells  from  the  testes, 
and  hence  they  are  called  sperm-ducts  {spe^miaductus,  or 
Ki-Kt  defcrentia). 

The  original,  genetic  condition  of  these  two  outlets 
is  exactly  the  same  in  Man  as  in  all  higher  Vertebrates, 
while  in  most  Invertebrates  it  is  entirely  different;  for 
while  in  the  latter  the  sexual  ducts  develop  directly  from 
the  sexual  glands,  or  from  the  external  skin,  or  from  the  in- 
testinal canal,  in  Vertebrates  an  organ-system  is  employed 
for  the  conveyance  of  the  sexual  products ;  one  which  origin- 
ally had  a  very  different  significance  and  function — the 
kidney  system,  or  urinary  organs.  The  original, primary  func- 
tion of  these  organs  is  simply  to  eliminate  useless  matter 
from  the  body  in  a  liquid  form.  Tlie  liquid  product  of  this 
secretion  b  called  the  urine,  and  is  discharged  either  directly 
through  the  external  skin,  or  through  the  last  section  of  the 
intestine.  The  tube-shaped  **  urinary  ducts  "  only  second- 
arily absorb  the  sexual  products  also  and  convey  them  out; 
they  thus  become  "  urogenital  ducts  **  (ductus  uivgenUaUa). 
This  remarkable  secondary  combination  of  the  urinary  and 
the  sexual  organs  into  a  common  "  urogenital  apparatus,"  or 
"  urogenital  system,"  is  highly  characteristic  of  the  higher 
Vc'rtcbi-atcs.  In  the  lowest  of  these  it  is,  however,  wanting, 
uhile,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  found  in  the  higher  Ringed 
Worms  (Annelida).  To  estimate  this  rightly,  we  must  first 
glnr.ro  at  the  comparative  economy  of  tlie  urinary  oipins 
as  a  whole. 

The  kidney  system  or  urinary  8yst4'm  (aystema  uro* 
poelicum)  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  important  organ- 
systems  in  the  differentiated  animal  l>ody,  as  has  already 
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been  incidentally  mentioned  (Cf.  Chapter  XVII.)  It  is 
found  almovst  universally  distributed,  not  only  in  the  higher 
animal  tribes,  but  even  in  the  more  primitive  Worm  triba 
Amonir  the  lattor  it  even  occurs  in  the  lowest  and  most 
imperfect  known  Worms — the  Flat  Worms  (riathelniinihcs) 
(Fig.  184-,  TIC,  J).  SO).  Although  these  acoelomatous  Worma 
liave  no  body-cavity,  no  blood,  no  vascular  system,  they 
always  have  a  kidney  system.  It  consists  of  a  pair  of 
Him[)le  or  of  branched  canals,  lined  by  a  layer  of  cells,  whidi 
absorb  useless  juices  from  the  ti.ssues  and  discharge  th«nu 
through  an  external  skin-opening  (Fig.  184,  nm).  Not 
only  the  free-living  Gliding  Worms  {7'arhcllaria),  but  also 
the  parasitic  Sucking  Worms  (Trcmatoda),  and  even  the 
still  more  degraded  Tape  Worms,  which,  in  consequence 
of  their  parasitic  habit  of  life,  have  lost  their  intestinal 
canal,  are  all  pn^vided  with  these  '*  kidney  canals  "or  primi- 
tive kidneys.  Usually  these  canals  in  the  Worms  are  called 
excretory  organs,  and  in  former  times  they  used  to  be  called 
water-vessels,  riiylogenetically  they  must  be  regarded  as 
highly-developed  pouch-like  skin-glands  resembling  the 
sweat-glands  of  Mammals,  and,  like  these,  developed  from 
the  skin-sensory  layer.  (Cf.  Fig.  210, 7i,  p.  198,  and  Fig.  214, 
p.  202.) 

While  in  these  lowest  unsegmented  Worms  only  a  single 
[)nii-  of  kidney  ducts  is  present,  in  the  higher  segiiieritcd 
Worms  these  ducts  exist  in  meater  numbers.  In  Uin^'cd 
Worms  (Anndida),  in  which  the  body  is  composed  of  a 
great  number  of  s;  gments,  or  mctamcra,  a  j)air  of  these 
primitive  kidneys  (hence  known  as  segmental  organs,  or 
canals)  exists  in  each  separate  segment.  In  tlii^  case.  also, 
the  canals  are  very  simple  tubes,  which,  on  account  of  theii 
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coiled  or  looped  form,  are  called  "coiled  canals."  To  the 
primary,  external  aperture  in  the  outer  skin,  originally 
alone  present,  a  secondary,  internal  aperture  into  the  body- 
cavity  (cceioma)  is  now  added.  Tliis  opening  is  provided 
with  vibratory  cilia,  and  is  thus  enabled  to  absorb  the 
sccretional  juices  from  the  body-cavity  and  to  discharge 
them  from  the  body.  Now  in  these  Worms  also  the  sexual 
cells,  which  develop  in  the  simplest  form  upon  the  inner 
surface  of  the  abdominal  wall,  ptiss,  when  mature,  into  the 
ocelom,  are  drawn  into  the  internal,  funnel-shaped  ciliated 
openings  of  the  kidney  canals,  and  are  carried  out  of  the 
body  with  the  urine.  Thus  the  urine-forming  "coiled 
canals/'  or  "  ))rimitive  kidneys,"  serve,  in  the  female  Kinged 
Worms,  as  "oviducts,"  and,  in  the  male,  as  "sperm -ducts." 

It  would  of  course  be  most  interesting  to  know  the 
condition,  on  this  point,  of  the  Amphioxus,  which,  standing 
midway  between  Worms  and  Vertebrates,  aflbrds  us  so 
much  valuable  information.  Unfortunately  this  animal, 
for  the  present,  affords  no  solution  of  this  matter.  At 
present  we  know  nothing  certainly  as  to  the  relation 
between  the  urinary  and  the  sexual  organs  of  the  Amphi- 
oxus. Sjme  zoologists  assert  that  this  animal  has  no 
kidneys;  others  ivgard  the  two  long  "side  canals"  as 
atrophied  primitive  kidno}'  ducts  (Fig.  l.>2, »?,  vol.  i.  p  423)  ; 
yet  others  consider  certain  glandular  epidermis-swell i:i.;s  un 
the  inner  surface  of  the  gill-cavity  to  be  rudimentary  kiilueys 
Most  probably,  a  great  revei*sion  has  aHected  the  original 
primitive  kidney  canals  in  the  Ainpliioxus,  amounting  per- 
hajw  to  tlieir  entire  phylogenetic  loss. 

V^erv   interest  in  '  inO'ViMiees    mnv    Ik*    drawn    frr>m    the 
Vertebrates  of  the  next  stage — the  Monorhina,  or  Cyclos- 
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toma.  AlLliough  both  orders  of  this  class — the  Myxinoidea 
03  well  as  the  Petroniyzontca — possess  developed,  urine- 
secreting  kidneys,  these  organs  do  not  in  this  case  serve  ta 
carry  away  the  sexual  cells.  These  celLi  pass  dii-cctly  fixini 
the  gcrni-glniids  Into  the  ccelom,  and  are  discharged  through 
B.  [fostcrior  aperture  in  the  abdomen.  The  condition  of  the 
]H-iuiitive  kidneys  inthcae  is,  however,  very  interesting,  and 
throws  light  on  the  complex  kidney 
structure  of  the  higher  Vertebrates. 
In  the  first  place,  in  the  Myii- 
noidea  {BdellosUyma)  we  find  a  long 
tube,  the  primitive  kidney  duct 
(proturder.  Fig.  317,  a),  on  each 
side.  Tliis  opens  inLcrnaJly  into 
the  ccelom  through  a  ciliated  funnel- 
shaped  aperture  (as  in  Ringed 
Worms) ;  it  opens  externally  through 
an  opening  in  the  outer  skin.  A 
great  number  of  small  horizontal 
tubes  ("  segmental  canals,"  or  primi- 

Fia.  317.— -1.  rorlion  of  tiiinpy  of  Mel- 
loHtoma ;  a,  primilira  kiuney  dnct  (prodi. 
rttrr};  b,  Bcgmental  oanala,  or  primitiTO 
crino  caualB  (fvbuli  urini/eri) ;  :,  kidney- 
(cBiclea  (cajiiutia  Ifalphiyiana). — B.  Por- 
tion of  tbe  BOine,  much  calnrgvd  :  c,  kiiliic;> 
vsaicto,  with  tho 'jlomeriilui  i  cf,  approHchin); 
artery;  e,  rctcontingiirter)'.  (Aftor  JoliuuueB 
Uiillor.) 


tive    urine   tubes)   open  on  its  inner  side.     Each  of  thep 
terminates    in  a   blind,   ve-stciilar   capsule  (c)   enclosing 
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knot  of  hlood-vessek  {glomerulus,  an  arterial  net,  Fig. 
317, -B,c).  Afferent  arterial  branches  {va^a  affercntia)  con- 
vey  arterial  blood  into  the  coiled  branches  of  the  ''gU/me^ 
rulus"  (d),  and  efferent  arterial  branches  (vasa  effererUia) 
again  carry  it  out  of  the  glomerulus  (e). 

In  Primitive  Fishes  {Sdachii)  also  there  is  a  longitudi- 
nal series  of  segmental  canals,  which  open  outwardly  in 
the  primitive  kidney  ducts.  The  segmental  canals  (a  pair 
in  each  metameron  of  the  central  part  of  the  body)  open,  in 
this  case,  freely  into  the  body-cavity,  through  a  ciliated 
funnel  (as  in  Ringed  Worms,  or  Annelids).  A  part  of  this 
organ  forms  a  compact  primitive  kidney,  while  the  rest  is 
employed  in  the  formation  of  the  sexual  organs. 

The  primitive  kidney  in  the  embryo  of  Man  and  in  that 
of  all  other  Skulled  Animals  (Craniota)  is  first  formed  in 
the  same  simple  shape  which  persists  throughout  life  in 
Myxinoides,  and  partly  in  Selachii.  We  found  this  primi- 
tive organ  in  the  human  embryo  at  that  early  period  just 
succeeding  the  separation  in  the  skin-sensory  layer,  of  the 
medullary  tube  from  the  horn-plate,  and  the  differentiation, 
in  the  skin-fibrous  layer,  of  the  notochord,  the  primitive 
vertebral  plate,  and  the  skin-muscle  plate.  As  the  first 
rudiment  of  the  primordial  kidneys,  a  long  thin,  thread-like 
string  of  ceils,  which  is  soon  hollowed  out  into  a  canal, 
api^^rs  in  this  case,  on  each  side,  iminediatc'ly  below  the 
horn -plate ;  this  extends  in  a  straight  line  from  front  to 
back,  and  is  plainly  seen  in  the  cross  nection  of  the  embryo 
(Fig.  318)  in  its  original  position  in  the  space  bitween  the 
horn-plate  (/i),  the  primitive  vertcbnu  (uiiM,  and  the  skin- 
muscle  plate  (ftpl).  The  first  origin  of  this  primitive 
kidney  duct  is  still  a  matter  of  dispute,  soiim)  ontogenista 
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referring  it  t<>  tlif  horn-plaie,  others  to  the  primitive  ver- 
tehral  j)lat4*,  aiicl  y«'t  other's  to  the  skin-iimscle  phite.  Pro- 
bably its  earliest  ('phylo;^enelic)  ()n;^in  is  to  W  toun<l  in  the 
skin-seiisorv  layer;     but  it  very  soon  ([uits  its  superficial 
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Fio.  31H.  -Transverse  section  tiirtmcrh  the  omhryo  of  a  Chick,  on  tlic 
Bccond  (lay  of  iriculKition  :  h,  \un'ii'\}Uiiv.  ;  m,  medullary  tube;  tiji.7,  jiriinitivo 
kidney  duct  ;  rh,  notochord  ;  xuc,  primitive  vertebral  cord  ;  Iipl,  skin- 
Hiirous  layer;  df,  intes^tinal-fibrous  layer;  wip,  mesentery-plate,  or  middle 
plate  (point  of  attaclinient  of  the  two  fdwous  layers) ;  «p,  IxKly-cavity 
{(•(r.lotna) ;  a/j,  primitive  aorta;  dd,  intestinal-glandular  layer.  (Aft4jr 
Kolliker.) 

position,  passes  inward,  between  the  primitive  vertebral 
plates  and  the  sidi^  plates,  and  finally  lies  upcm  the  inner 
suifaee  of  the  body-cavity.  (Cf.  Kigs.  (iCi-OO,  v<,,  vol.  i.  p.  277, 
and  Figs.  l)o-l)8,  p.  319;  al.so  Plate  IV'.  Figs.  3-(i,  u.)  While 
the  primitive  kidney  duct  is  thus  making  its  way  inward, 
on  its  inner  and  mider  side  a[)pear  a  large  number  of  small 
horizontal  tubes  (Fig.  310,  c),  exactly  coiTcsponding  to  the 
.segmental  canals  of  the  Myxinoides  (Fig.  317,  />).  Like  the 
latter,  these  are,  probably,  originally  [)rotub(^rances  of  the 
primitive  kidney  ducts  (Fig.  3 Hi,  /().  At  the  blind,  inner 
en«l  of  each  of  tlje  primitive  urinary  tui>es  an  arterial 
glomerulus  is  Ibrmeil^  which  grows  into  this  blind  end 
from  within,  formiuLT  ^^  "  vascular  coil."  The  trlouieruius 
to  a  certain  extent  expamls  the  bla«ldei--like  blind  end 
of  the  small  urinary  tubes.    As  the  primitive  urinaiy  tuijcs, 
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which  aru,  at  first,  vury  short,  grow  longi-r  ami  Iiroa<Ier, 
each  of  the  two  )iriii)itivc  kiilm-ys  n-ssiiiiics  tin-  f.nin  of  a 
c.'iiii-iiiiiiiatu  loaf  (Kiy,  rJiin;,     The  urinary  tubes  (tti  ropn;- 
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li.t  li).      On  th.'  iiMi.r  i.iuiv'iii  ••(  tl..-  piiii.xlv.'  l.i.hhy  thi< 
ii.liiii.nt    -if    th."     h.n.ia|.lir.Hhl.-    s.-xiinl     Jiiii.l     alrcaJy 
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appears  as  a  lx)dy  of  considerable  size.  The  posterior  end 
of  the  primitive  kidney  duot  opens  into  the  lower  extremity 
of  the  hist  section  of  tlie  rectum,  so  that  this  oriran  becomes 
a  cloaca.  But  this  opening  of  the  primitive  kidney  duct 
iuto  Llie  intestinal  canal  must  l)e  regarded,  phylogenetically, 
LUs  a  secondary  condition.  Originally,  as  is  indicated  clearly 
in  the  Cyclostoma,  they  issued  through  the  external  abdo- 
minal skin,  quite  independently  of  the  intestinal  canal,  thus 
proving  their  early  phylogenetic  origin  from  the  hom-plate, 
as  outer  skin  glands. 

While  in  the  Myxinoidcs  the  primitive  kidneys  per- 
manently retain  this  simple  form,  as  they  do  partially  in 
Primitive  Fishes  {Selachii),  in  all  other  Craniota  it  appears 
only  tcmporaliy  in  the  embryo,  as  the  ontogenetic  repix)- 
<luction  of  the  primordial  phylogenetic  condition.  In  these 
SkuJlcd  Animals  the  primitive  kidney,  by  vigorous  growth, 
increases  in  length,  and  by  the  increase  m  number  and  the 
coiling  of  the  urinary  tubes,  very  soon  assumes  the  form  of 
a  large  compact  gland,  of  oblong,  oval,  or  spindle-shaped 
form,  which  extends  longitudinally  through  the  greater 
part  of  the  body-cavity  {ccdovia)  of  the  embryo  (Figs.  1  :^3,m, 
124',m,  vol.  i.  p.  J370).  In  this  case,  it  lies  near  the  middle  line, 
directly  under  the  primitive  vertebral  column,  and  extendi 
from  the  region  of  the  heart  to  the  cloaca.  The  right  and 
left  primitive  kidneys  lie  parallel  and  close  together,  being 
tS'ipaiated  only  by  the  mesentery,  that  narrow,  thin  lamella 
which  connects  the  central  intestine  with  the  lower  surface 
of  the  pi  iinitive  vertebral  column.  The  excretory  duct  of 
oach  primitive  kidney,  the  prot ureter,  travci-ses  the  lower 
and  outer  side  of  the  gland  in  a  posterior  direction,  and 
opens  into  the  cloaca,  close  to  the  root  of  the  allantois  ;  at 
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a  later  period,  it  opens  into  the  allantois  itself  (Fig.  136,  o, 
voL  i.  p.  381). 

The  primitive  kidney  (primordial  kidney)  in  the  emhry^ 
of  Amniota  was  formerly  called  the  "  WoUlian  body,"  alfk 
the  ''  Okenian  body."  In  all  cases  it  acts  for  a  time  as  a 
true  kidney,  draining  and  secreting  the  useless  fluids  of  the 
embryonic  body,  and  discharging  them  into  the  cloaca  and 
then  into  the  allantois.  The  "  primitive  urine  "  collects  in 
the  latter  organ,  and  hence  the  allantois  in  the  embryo  of 
man  and  of  the  other  Amniota  acts  as  a  real  urinary  bladder, 
or  "primitive  urinary  sac;**  yet  it  is  in  no  way  geneti- 
cally connected  with  the  primitive  kidneys,  but  is  rather, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  a  pouch-like  protuberance  of  the  an- 
terior wall  of  the  terminal  intestine  (Fig.  135,  u,  vol.  i.  p.  380), 
The  allantois  is,  therefore,  a  product  of  the  intestinal  layer, 
while  the  primitive  kidneys  are  a  product  of  the  skin- 
layer.  Phylogenctically  we  must  conceive  that  the  allan- 
tois originated  as  a  pouch-shaped  protuberance  of  the 
cloacal  wall  resulting  from  the  distension  caused  by  the 
collection  in  the  cloaca  of  the  primitive  urine  secreted 
by  the  primordial  kidneys.  It  is,  originally,  a  blind  sac 
belonging  to  the  rectum  (Plate  V.  Fig.  L'l,  hh).  The  tnie 
urinary  bla<lder  of  Vertebrates,  evidently,  tirst  appeared  in 
Dipneusta  (in  the  Lepidosiren),  and  was  thence  transmitted, 
first  to  the  Amphibia,  and  then  to  the  Amniota.  In  tlie 
embryo  of  the  latter  it  protrudes  far  out  of  the  y^t  unclost* 
abdominal  wall.  Many  Fi.shes,  indeed,  also  possess  a  so 
called  urinary  bladder.  But  this  is  merely  a  local  disten- 
sion in  the  lower  section  of  the  primitive  kidney  ducts, 
and  hence,  both  in  origin  and  in  constitution,  is  easentially 
distinct  from  the  true  urinary  bladder.    The  two  structures 
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are  only  j)hysinlogically  comparable;  thc^y  are,  therefore, 
analoiTous,  a.s  liavin^  the  same  function  ;  morphologiwilly, 
liowever,  they  are  not  to  be  compared,  or  are  not  homo- 
logous.^®® The  false  urinary  bladder  in  Fislies  is  a  pro- 
duct of  the  primitive  kidney  duct,  therefore  of  the  skin- 
layer ;  the  true  urinary  bladder  in  Dipneusta,  Ampin- 
bia,  and  Amniota  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  blind-sac  of  the 
terminal  intestine,  and  hence  a  product  of  the  iutostinal 
layer. 

In  all  low  Skulled  Animals  (Craniota),  without  amnion 
(in  Cyclostoma,  FishCvS,  Dipneusta,  and  Amphibia),  the 
urinary  organs  remain  in  an  inferior  ptage  of  development, 
in  so  far  as  the  primitive  kidneys  {'proionephra),  though 
much  modified,  here  act  permanently  as  urine-secreting 
glands.  In  the  three  higher  vertebrate  classes,  included  in 
the  term  Amnion  Animals,  on  the  contrary,  this  is  the  case 
only  for  a  short  period  during  early  embryonic  life.  The 
permanent,  or  secondary  kidneys  {renrs,  or  metanephra), 
which  are  peculiar  to  these  three  classes,  are  very  early 
developed.  These  originate,  not  (as  was  long  believed,  on 
the  authority  of  Remak)  as  entirely  new,  independent 
glands  of  the  intestinal  tube,  but  from  the  posterior  section 
of  the  primitive  kidney  duct  (protiLvetcr).  From  the  latter, 
near  where  it  opens  into  the  cloaca,  a  simple  pouch — the 
secondary  kidney  duct- -grows  out,  and  this  increases  con* 
siderably  in  length  forwards;  from  the  blind,  upper,  or 
anterior  portion  of  this  the  permanent  kidney  originates, 
precisely  as  the  primitive  kidney  oiii^i nates  from  the  pri- 
mitive kidney  duct.  The  secondary  kidney  duct  givas  rise 
to  a  number  of  small  blind  tubes — the  secondary  urinary 
tubes  —  and    the    blind    capsule-shaped    ends    of    these 
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are  occupied  by  vascular  coils  ((jlomcimli).  The  further 
growth  of  these  tubes  results  in  tlie  compact  secondary 
kidney,  which,  in  Man  and  most  higlier  Mammals,  acquires 
the  well-known  bean-like  form ;  in  the  lower  Mammalia, 
in  Birds  and  in  Reptiles,  on  the  otiier  hand,  it  is  separated 
into  several  lol)e8.  The  lower,  or  posterior  part  of  the 
permanent  kidney  duct  retains  the  form  of  a  simple  canal, 
widens,  and  thus  forms  the  permanent  urine  duct  (ureter). 
At  first  this  canal,  yet  united  with  the  last  section  of  the 
primitive  kidney  duct,  discharges  into  the  cloaca;  at  a 
later  period,  it  separates  from  the  primitive  kidney  duct, 
and  yet  later  from  the  rectum,  and  then  it  discharges  into 
the  permanent  urinary  bladder  {vesica  urinaria).  The 
latter  originates  from  the  posterior,  or  lower  part  of  the 
stalk  of  the  allantois  (uracfms),  which  widens  and  becomes 
spindle-shaped  before  o|)ening  into  the  cloaca.  The  anterior, 
or  upper  part  of  the  allantois-stalk,  which  passes  in  the 
abdominal  wall  of  the  embryo  to  the  navel,  aflcrwanls 
disappears,  a  useless  cord -shaped  rcumant  alone  remain  ing 
as  a  rudimentary  organ :  this  is  the  single  urinary-bladder 
navel-cord  (lif/armntum  vesico-uvihUlcale  medium).  On 
the  riglit  and  left  of  this,  in  the  a  hilt  Man,  there  are  two 
other  nidimentarj' organs:  i\w  lattral  urinary-bladder  navtl- 
cords  {lijmncnta  veslco-uvilUlcnrm  Itifurn^iii].  These  are 
the  obsolete  conl-like  remnant  of  the  foriinr  navel -oiU^ries 
(urlerioi  uvihilicdlcs,  vol.  i.  p.  400;  Tig.  o-(>,  a). 

Although  in  Man,  as  in  all  other  Amniun  Animala,  tho 
primitive  kidneys  are  thus  very  larly  tli>place<l  by  the 
secondary  ki^Ineys,  and  although  the  L.iu  r  alone  afterwards 
act  as  urinary  organs,  the  former  are  nut,  however,  alto- 
gether discarded.   Indee<l,  the  primitive  kidney  ducts  actfuiro 
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a  high  ])liyfii"I"S'cJiI  sign ifi win co,  a«  tliey  modify  into  ex- 
cretory fillets  of  tilt'  soxii;il  gliimla.  In  all  AnipliiHiina  or 
0 n atl  1  ostJ ) 111 i^thnri' fore  in  all  Vcrtcliratcs  fioin  F'ishcs  up 
to  Man — at  a  vory  eaily  |icriod,  a  Hccond  similar  canal 
appeal's  in  the  cinliiyo  at  the  side  of  each  primitive  kidney 
duct.  This  canal  is  commonly  called,  after  iU  discoverer, 
Johannes  Miillur,  "  Miillor's  duct"  (ductus  ^fitW<rri),  while 
the  carlior,  primitive  kidney  duct  is  distinguished  as  the 
"WoHlian  duct"  [diictus  Woljfii),  The  actual  origin  of 
Miillcr's  duct  is  still  undetermined;  Comparative  Anatomy 
and  Ontogony  seem,  however,  to  indicate  that  it  proceeds 
by  diiroicntiation  from  the  Wolffian  duct.  It  ia,  probably, 
most  correct  to  say,  that  the  original  (primary)  primitive 
kidney  duct  breaks  up  by  didercntiation  (or  fission)  into 
two  secondary,  similar  ducts;   these  are  the  WohliaD  and 


Tio.  321.— rrimitivo  kiilnef  ■  and  niilinu^ti  or  tb?  TCiiittI  organs.  /  iiVl 
n,  of  Amphibia  (Frog  larva!) ;  A,  onrlier,  U,  lutor  condition.  C,  of  a  Uhk- 
Dial  (ombrj-o  of  Oi)  :  u,  priuiitivo  kidnei-B  j  k,  soxiial  (-landB  (milimcnU  o( 
teeteB  and  oraripB).  The  primary  primitive  kidney  duct  (uj  in  Fig,  A] 
•eparftte*  (in  I)  and  C)  into  tho  two  secondary  priiiiitiTO  kidney  ducta ;  tha 
Uiillerinn  duct  (it)  niid  llie  W<illliiin  duct  («/).  wliich  unite  beLind  into  » 
jjeoital  cord  Qi);  I,  gn.in-cord  of  tlie  primitive  kidiiftya.   (After  Gegrnbui'.) 
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Ih©  MUllerian  ducta.  The  latter  (Fig.  320,  «»)  lioa  imme- 
diately inside  the  former  (Fig.  320  m).  Both  open  pos- 
teriorly into  the  cloaca. 

Obscure  and  uncertain  as 
ia  the  origin  of  the  MUllorian 
and  Wolffian  ducta,  their  later 
history  is  clear  and  definite. 
In  all  Uouble-noatrilled  (Avv- 
jJtirkiTia)  and  Jaw-mouthed 
(Onathostomi)  animala,  from 
Primitive  Fishes  up  to  Man, 
the  Wolffian  duct  becomes  the 
itced-ducl,  an<l  the  Miillcrian 
duct,  the  oviduct  In  each 
sex  only  one  of  these  is  per> 


or  Triton}.  Fig.  823  (A),  hmale ; 
Fig.  S£3  (£0,  mftla;  r,  primitirs  hid- 
neyi  ov,  OTuy;  od,  agg-daot  ud 
Rathka'f  dnot,  both  fortned  from  th» 
U&llctuo  duet  i  ■,  primitire  vinmrf 
daot — ftcliug,  in  man,  bImi  mi  iomI. 
dact  (n)— oponinK  below  lata  WoIlTa 
duct  (u*) ;  >U.  otarr-meMntarj  (nut- 
"roniin.).     (After  Uegcnbwir.) 


sistent;  the  other  entirely  diaa|>|>cars,  or  leaves  only  a 
remnant  as  a  rudimentary  organ.  In  the  male  sex,  in 
which  the  two  Wolffian  ducts  become  aperm-duct«,  certain 
rudiments  of  the  Mtilterian  duct  are  often  found,  which 
tre  will  call  "  lUUike's  canals  '  (Fig.  323,  c).  In  the  female 
«ex,    where,  on    the  contrary,   the    two   MiiUoriao   ducto 
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become  oviducts,  traces  of  the  Wolffian  ducta  remain,  and 
are  known  a.s  "  Gai-tner's  canals." 


7i09.  3S4-326. — Urlnnrj  nnil  sciufil  orgniiB  of  Kn  oRihiTOnia  Oi.  Fig. 
3S4,  of  female  ombryo  of  IJ  inch  ja  loogtli ;  Fig.  925,  of  male  embrfo 
of  2(  inches  in  length ;  Fig.  326,  of  fcmala  embryo  of  £(  inches  in  length  ; 
lo,  primitivo  kidney;  tog,  Woira  dnct  j  m,  Miiller'a  dnct ;  m',  opper  end  of 
ho  Ultor  (opened  &t  0 1  '■  lower  tbiclceiied  end  of  the  same  (mdiment 
of  Qlonii)  ;  s,  genital  cord  ;  h,  testes  (Ji',  lower,  h",  upper  testie-oopd)  i 
0,  o^BTj ;  d',  lower  oTorj-cord ;  t,  f;roiu-«ord  of  the  priiiiiti*s  kidnc; ; 
d,  dii[ilirajfm-cord  of  the  primitive  kidnoy ;  n,  permanent  kidneys  (below 
these  the  S-sha^ied  urine-duct ;  betwi'cn  tiio  two  the  ractam) ;  v,  Oiiue- 
bladder  i  a,  navel-arlory.     (AfLer  KiiUiker.) 


The  most  interestinn:  facts  in  reforence  to  this  remark- 
able development  of  the  primitive  kidney  ducts  and  their 
union  with  the  sexual  glands  are  exhibited  in  Amphibia 
(Figs.  321-323).  The  first  rudiment  of  the  primitive  kidney 
ducts   and    tln;ir   differentiation   into    the    Mullerian    and 
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WolfBan  ducts  is  identical  in  both  sexes,  as  is  the  case  in 
the  embryos  of  Mammals  (Fig.  321,  C,  Fig.  324).  In  the 
female  Amphibia  the  Miillerian  duct  on  each  side  develops 
into  a  large  ovary  (Fig.  322,  od),  while  the  Wolffian  duct  acts 
permanently  as  a  urinary  duct  (u).  In  the  male,  on  the 
contrary,  the  Miillerian  duct  persists  only  as  a  rudimentary 
organ,  without  functional  significance,  as  Rathkes  canal 
(Fig.  323,  c) ;  the  Wolflian  duct  serves,  in  this  case  also,  as  a 
urinary  duct,  but  also  as  a  sperm  or  seed  duct,  the  seminal 
tubes  (ve)  from  the  testes  (()  entering  the  upper  part  of  the 
primitive  kidneys,  and  there  uniting  with  the  urinary  canals. 

In  Manunals  these  conditions,  persistent  in  Amphibia,  are 
rapidly  traversed  by  the  embryo  in  an  early  period  of  its 
development  (Fig.  321,  C7).  The  primitive  kidneys,  which 
in  non-amnionate  Vertebrates  persist  throughout  life  as  the 
urine-secretory  organ,  are  superseded  by  the  secondary 
kidneys.  The  actual  primitive  kidneys  disappear  almost 
entirely  in  the  embryo  at  an  early  period,  leaving  but  small 
traces.  In  the  male  Mammal  the  supplementary  testb 
(epididymia)  develops  from  the  upper  part  of  the  primitive 
kidney  ;  in  the  female  the  same  part  gives  rise  to  a  useless 
rudimentary  organ,  the  supplementary  ovary  (parovarinm) 

In  the  female  Mammal  the  Miillerian  ducts  undergo  very 
considerable  changes.  The  actual  ovaries  develop  only  from 
its  upper  part;  the  lower  part  widens  out  into  a  spindle- 
shaped  pouchy  with  a  thick,  fleshy  wall,  within  which  the 
fertilised  egg  develops  into  the  embryo.  This  pouch  is  the 
womb  (uierus).  At  first  the  two  uteri  are  perfectly 
separate,  and  open  on  each  side  of  the  urine-bladder  (vu) 
into  the  cloaca,  as  is  yet  pennanently  the  case  in  the 
lowest  living  Mammals,  tlie  Beaked  Animals  {OfmUhoatama); 
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but  even  in  Pouched  Animals  {Marfmpialia)  a  connection 
fonns  In'tween  the  two  Miillerian  chicta,  and  in  Placental 
Animals  they  coalesce  lielow  with  the  rudim(»ntary  Wolffian 

ducts,  forming  with  them  a  single 
"sexual  cord'*  (fuvicuUis  (jnii- 
tali^).  But  the  original  indepen- 
dence of  the  two  pai-ts  of  the 
ut<jru8,  and  of  tlie  two  vagina 
canals  which  proceed  out  of  their 
lower  extremities,  persists  in  many 
lower  Placental  Animals,  while  in 
the  higher  memlx^i's  of  the  sam(? 
group,  these  organs  gradually 
coalesce  to  form  one  single  organ. 

Fig.    327.-Fomalo    aoxual    The     proceSS     of    coalescence    ad- 
organs  of  a   Beakod   Animal   vanccs   steadily    from    below    (or 

(Omiihorhynchus,     Fips.     195,    ^  i     i  •     in  i        /  - 

196) :  0,  ovaries ;  t,  oviduct ;  from  behind)  upwards  (or  for- 
u,  uterus ;  txtg,  urinary  sexual  wards).  While  in  many  (Jnawing 
cavity  («n,M„ro,.«i»a«,);  the  Animals  (iZocimha.  r^/."  Harcs  and 

two  parts  of   the  uterus  open  ^  »     u  * 

into  this  at  u':  cl,  cloaca.  Bquirrels)  two  separate  uteri  open 
(After  Gegonbaur.)  j^to  the  vagina  canal  which   has 

already  become  simple,  in  other  Gnawing  Animals,  as  also 
in  Beasts  of  Prey,  Whales,  and  Hoofed  Animals  {Unyulnta)^ 
the  lower  halves  of  the  two  uteri  are  already  coalescent, 
their  upper  halves  (the  so-called  horns,  "cornua'')  remaining 
distinct  (" utarus  hicovniH ").  In  Bats  and  Semi-apes  these 
upper  horns  are  very  short,  while  the  unified  lower  part 
becomes  longer.  Finally,  in  Apes,  as  in  Man,  the  e(^h(^si(^n 
of  the  two  parts  is  complete,  one  simple  pear-shaped  uterus- 
pouch  alone  remaining,  and  into  this  the  oviducts  open  on 
each  side. 
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In  the  male  Mammal  also,  a  similar  coalescence  of  the 
lower  portion  of  the  Miillerian  and  Wolffian  ducts  takes 
place.  In  this  case  also,  these  ducts  form  a  single  "sexual 
cord  "  (Fig.  325,  g),  which  likewise  opens  into  the  original 
urinary  sexual  cavity  (sinus  urogenitalis),  which  develops 
fix>m  the  lower  part  of  the  urinary  bladder  (v)  While, 
however,  in  the  male  Mammal  the  Wolffian  ducts  develop 
into  the  permanent  sperm-ducts,  only  very  slight  traces  of 
the  Miillerian  ducts  remain  as  rudimentary  organa  The 
most  remarkable  of  these  is  the  "male  uterus"  (tUerus 
mdsculinus),  which  originates  from  the  lowest,  coalescent 
portion  of  the  Miillerian  ducts,  and  which  is  homologous 
with  the  female  uterus.  It  forms  a  small  flask -shaped 
vesicle,  entirely  without  physiological  significance,  which 
opens  into  the  urinary  tubes  between  the  two  sperm-ducts 
and  the  prostatic  lobes  (vesicula  prostatica). 

The  internal  sexual  organs  in  Mammals  undergo  very 
peculiar  modifications  in  point  of  position.  At  first  the 
germ-glands,  in  both  sexes,  lie  deep  down  in  the  ventral 
cavity,  on  the  inner  side  of  the  primitive  kidneys  (Figs. 
320,  g,  321,  it:),  attached  to  the  vertebral  column  by  a  short 
mesentery  (in  the  male,  the  mcsarcliium;  in  the  female, 
mesovarium).  It  is  only,  however,  in  Monotremes  that  this 
original  position  of  the  germ-glands  is  (as  in  lower  Verte- 
tebrates)  permanent  In  all  other  Mammals  (Man>upiald  as 
well  as  Placentals)  these  glands  quit  tlieir  place  of  origin 
and  make  their  way  more  or  less  downward  (or  towards  the 
posterior  extremity),  following  the  coui-se  of  a  cord  which 
extends  from  the  primitive  kidney  to  the  groin  region  of 
the  abdominal  wall  This  is  the  groin-cord  of  the  primitive 
kidney;  io  the  male,  the  "Hunterian  guiding-cord"  (ffuber- 
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nftciihan  ti:-<li»)  (Kif^.  ;128,  M.ijh);  in  tlie  fcmali',  the  rounrl 
uterus-oirti  (Kiy,  IVIH,  F.r\  In  tlic  latU-r  the  ovaik-s 
migrate  iiiorf  or  less  in  tin:  dii-ection  of  thi!  Hinall  pt-Ivis,  or 


Firi,  ; 


I.  M. 


Fin.  328.  F. 


FlO.  328. — Original  pueitioD  of  Iho  aeinal  glands  in  ifac  nbdoniinal  carity 
of  the  haman  ombrfo  (i>t  three  montha).  Fig.  3^,  V,  male  (aatiira]  size)  : 
h,  teatiB;  gh,  the  cundncting.cord  of  the  toatis;  vg,  aeed-dncti  b,  uriDBry 
bladduTi  nh,  lower  hollow  rein  (vma  caua) ;  nn,  BupplciDontarj  kidne;B  ; 
N,  kidneya.  Fig.  328  F,  female  (somewhat  enlarged)  :  r,  ronnd  utenis-coi-d 
(below  thia  the  urine-bladder,  abore  it  the  0TBry)i  r',  kidnej;  a,  sup- 
plemootary  kidDO)' ;  c,  blind -jnteatine  {caeum);  o,  gmall  net;  am,  largo 
net  (between  the  two  is  the  aioroach) ',  1,  spleen.     (After  Kcillikcr.) 

even  enter  this.  In  the  male  the  testis  quits  the  aMominai 
cavity  alt<^t!ther,  passing  through  the  groin-canal,  and 
enters  a  sac-shaped,  distended  fold  of  the  external  skin- 
covering.  The  coalescence  of  the  right  and  left  folds 
{"  sexual  folds  ")  gives  rise  to  the  testis-sac  {acrotuin).  The 
various  Mammals  exhibit  the  various  stages  of  thia  migra- 
tion. In  the  Elephant  and  in  Whales  the  te-stes  descend 
very  little,  and  lie  below  the  kidneys.  In  many  Gnawing 
Animals  (Rodenlia)  and  Beasts  of  Prey  {Camariu)  they 
enter  the  groin-canal.  In  most  higher  Mammals  they  pa.ss 
down  through  this  into  the  testis-sac  ;  usually  the  walls  of 
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the  groin-canal  coalesce.  When,  however,  tliis  remains 
oi>en,  the  testes  are  able  to  descend  periodically  (in  the  rutting 
season)  into  the  testis-sac,  returning  again  into  the  abdo- 
minal cavity  {cg,^  in  Pouched  Animals  or  Marsupialia^ 
Qnawing  Animals,  Bats,  etc.). 

Another  peculiarity  of  Mammals  is  the  formation  of  the 
external  sexual  organs  which,  as  copulative  organs,  serve 
to  carry  the  fertilizing  sperm  from  the  male  into  the 
female  organism  in  the  act  of  copulatioa  Organs  of  this 
sort  are  altogether  wanting  in  most  lower  Vertebrates.  In 
those  which  are  aquatic  (e.g,,  Acrania,  Cyclostoma,  and  most 
Fishes)  the  eggs  and  sperm  are  simply  discharged  into  the 
water,  and  their  coming  together  is  the  result  of  some  lucky 
accident  which  in  this  way  brings  about  impregnation.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  many  Fishes  and  Amphibia  which  bring 
forth  their  young  Alive,  tliere  is  a  direct  transfer  of  the 
Rperm  from  the  male  to  the  female  organism ;  and  this  is 
the  case  in  all  Amniota  (Reptiles,  Birds,  and  Mammals).  In 
these  animals  the  urinary  and  genital  organs  always  open 
originally  into  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum,  which  than 
forms  a  "cloaca"  (p.  345) ;  but  among  Mammals  the  cloaoA 
is  permanent  only  in  the  Beaked  Animals  {Omithostoma), 
which  have,  on  this  account,  been  called  Cloacal  Animals 
(Moriotrema,  Fig.  327,  cl).  In  all  other  Mammals  a  lateral 
partition  wall  develops  in  the  cloaca  (in  the  human  embryo 
al>out  the  middle  of  the  third  month),  by  which  the  latter 
is  separated  into  two  cavities  The  urinary  sexual  canal 
passes  into  the  anterior  cavity  {sinus  urogcnitalia),  and  it 
is  through  this  cavity  alone  that  the  uiinary  and  sexual 
products  are  discharged,  while  the  "anal  cavity,"  which  lie^ 
behind  ii,  servos  merely  to  eject  the  excrement  through  the 
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Atiiis,  Kvoii  lic-fnn'  the  apiiiaraiicc  of  tlii^  |)ai'titioii,  ill  tliu 
Pouclii'il  Animals  {Mnrxupviliii)  and  Placental  Animals,  a 
conical  |ia[)illa — tlic  .si-xnal  protulwrnncc  Qiliallus,  Fig.  329, 
A,  e,  iy,()^risi's  im  tin;  antuWor  part  i>f  the  ci renin fui-onec  oi 


v^-  ;^^ 


FlQ.  329, — Ex(«mal  ncxnal  nrganii  of  the  human  embryo  t  A,  nentral 
germ  (in  the  oiglilh  week  ;  twico  tho  natural  (iic ;  with  cluai-li)  ;  B,  neatral 
genn  (in  tbo  ninth  week;  twice  the  natural  Bizo;  nnna  cliHtiiict  from  the 
uri^jcnitol  oponin([) ;  C,  female  germ  in  the  cicreiitli  week  ;  />,  mole  germ 
ill  tho  fourteenth  week  ;  e,  Bcxual  protnberanee  {phallus) ;  /,  nexual  furruw ; 
hi,  Bexiial  rolde ;  r,  Rnphe  (jioint  of  anion  of  the  jienin  nnil  icrotum) ; 
a,  I1I1U8  ;  ii!f,  urinary  scinal  opening  ;  n,  navel-cord  ;  B,  tail.  (After  Eckel'.) 
Cf,  TnbleXLIV.,  p.  131. 

the  cloaca-nponing.  The  apex  of  this  is  swollen  into  a  knob 
(tho  "acorn,"  .'//kh--*).  On  the  under  side  appears  a  fuiTow 
{sulcus  genUiilU.  /),  and  on  each  side  of  the  latter  a  skin- 
fold, or  sexual  fold  (lil).  The  phallus  is  especially  the  organ 
of  the  "  sexual  sense,"  and  over  it  are  distributc<l  the  sexual 
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nerves  (ntrvi  pudendi)  which  are  especially  concerned  in 
producing  the  sexual  sensations  (p.  238).  In  the  male  the 
phallus  develops  into  the  masculine  "penis  "  (Fig.  329,  D,  e)\ 
in  the  female  it  becomes  the  much  smaller  ** clitoris^  (Fig. 
329,  G,  e)  ;  only  in  some  Apes  (AteUs)  does  this  become  un- 
usually large.  The  '*  fore-skin "  (prccjmtiwm),  in  both 
sexes,  also  develops  as  a  skin-fold  from  the  anterior  part  of 
the  circumference  of  the  phallus.  In  the  male  sexual  furrow 
the  lower  side  of  the  phallus  receives  the  urogenital 
canal,  and,  as  a  continuation  of  the  latter,  modifies,  by  the 
coalescence  of  its  two  parallel  edges,  into  a  closed  canal — 
the  male  urinary  tube  (wrethra).  In  the  female  this  occurs 
only  in  a  few  instances  (in  some  Semi-apes,  Gnawing  Animals 
or  Rodeniia,  and  Moles) ;  as  a  rule  the  sexual  furrow  remains 
open  and  its  edges  are  developed  into  the  labia  minora. 
The  labia  majara  of  the  female  develops  from  the  two 
parallel  skin-folds  which  appear  on  each  side  of  the  sexual 
furrow.  In  the  male  these  last  folds  coalesce,  forming  a 
closed  sac,  the  testis-sac  (acrotum).  Occasionally  this 
coalescence  does  not  take  place,  and  the  sexual  furrow  also 
sometimes  remains  open  {hypospadia).  In  these  cases  the 
external  male  genitalia  resemble  the  female,  and  this  phe- 
nomenon has  often  been  mistaken  for  hcnuaphroditiHro 
(pseudo-hermaphroditism).*'' 

From  this  and  other  cases  of  false  "hermaphroditism," 
the  much  less  frequent  cases  of  "true  hermaphroditism"  are 
very  distinct  This  exists  only  when  tlie  essential  organs  of 
reproduction,  both  kinds  of  germ-glands,  are  united  in  one 
individual.  Either  an  ovary  is  then  developed  on  the  right, 
and  a  testis  on  the  left  (or  vice  versa) ;  or  testes  and  ovaries 
are   developed    on  both  sides,  one  more«  the  other  less 
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perfectly.  As  wo  have  already  seen  that  the  original 
rudiment  of  tlie  sexual  organs  is  really  hennaphroditic  in 
all  Vertebrates,  and  that  the  separation  of  the  sexes  is  only 
due  to  a  one-sided  development  of  this  hermaphroditic 
rudiment,  these  remarkable  cases  offer  no  theoretic  diffi- 
cultiea  They  very  seldom,  however,  occur  in  Man  and  the 
higher  Vertebrates.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  original 
hermaphroditism  constant  in  some  lower  Vertebrates,  as  in 
some  Fishes  of  the  Perch  kind  (Serranv^),  and  in  some 
Amphibia  (Bombinator  and  in  Toads).  In  these  cases,  the 
male  has  usually  a  rudimentary  ovary  at  the  upper  ex- 
tremity of  the  testis ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  female  has 
sometimes  a  rudimentary  testis,  without  function.  This 
also  occurs  occasionally  in  Carp  and  some  other  Fishes. 
We  have  already  seen  how  the  original  hermaphroditism 
is  maintained  in  the  excretory  ducts,  in  Amphibia. 

In  the  germ-history  of  the  human  urinary  and  sexual 
organs,  the  outlines  of  the  history  of  human  descent  have 
been  faithfully  maintained  up  to  the  present  time.  We  can 
trace  their  development  in  the  human  embryo  step  by  step 
in  the  same  gradations  as  are  exhibited,  one  after  another, 
in  the  comparison  of  the  urogenitals  in  Acrania,  Cyclostomi, 
Fishes,  Amphibians,  and  then  further,  in  the  series  of 
Mammals,  in  Cloacal  Animals  (Monotremea),  Pouched 
Animals  {Maraupialia),  and  the  various  Placental  Animals, 
(Cr  Table  XLIII.)  All  the  structural  peculiarities  of  the 
urogenitals,  distinguishing  Mammals  from  other  Verte- 
brates, are  also  present  in  Man ;  and  in  all  special  charac- 
teristics the  latter  resembles  the  Apes,  and  especially  the 
Anthropoid  Apes.  As  evidence  that  the  special  peculiaritiea 
of  Mammals  have  been  transmitted  to  Man,  I  will  finally 
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briefly  notice  the  similar  manner  in  wliich  the  eggs  arc 
formed  in  the  ovary.  In  all  Mammals,  the  mature  eggs  are 
contained  in  peculiar  vesicles,  which,  after  their  discoverer, 
Regner  De  Graaf  (1G77),  are  called  the  Graafian. follicles. 
These  were  formerly  regarded  as  the  actual  eggs,  which 
ware,  however,  discovered  by  Baer  ivitliin  the  Graafian 
follicles  (vol.  i.  p.  55).  Elach  follicle  (Fig.  330. 0)  consists  of  a 
round,  fibrous  capsule,  which  contains  fluid  and  is  coated  by 
several  layers  of  cells.  At  one  point  this  cellular  layer  has 
a  knob-like  enlargement  (C,  6),  and,  there,  surrounds  the 
real  ^g  ((7,  a).  The  mammalian  ovary  is,  originally,  a  very 
simple  oblong  little  body  (Fig.  320,  g),  formed  only  of 
connective  tissue  and  blood-vessels,  and  surrounded  by  a 
cell-layer  (the  epithelium  of  the  ovary,  or  the  female  germ- 
epithelium).  From  this  epithelium,  cords  of  cells  grow 
inward,  into  the  connective  tissue  or  "  stroma "  of  the 
ovary  (Fig.  330,  A,  6).  Single  cells  of  these  cords  increase 
in  size  and  become  egg-cells  (primitive  eggs,  A,  c) ;  but  the 
greater  number  of  the  cells  remain  small  and  form  an 
enveloping  and  nutritive  cellular  layer  (the  follicle-epi- 
thelium) round  each  egg. 

In  Mammals  the  follicle-epithelium  is  at  first  one- 
layered  (Fig.  330,  /?,  1),  afterwards  many-layered  (/?,  2).  In 
all  other  Vertebrates,  the  egg-cell  is,  indeed,  enclosed  in  a 
permanent  covering  of  small  cells,  an  egg-follicle  ;  but  only 
in  Mammals  does  fluid  accumulate  W'tween  the  growing 
follicle-cellsy  and  thus  extends  the  follicle  into  a  roun4l 
bladder  of  considerable  size,  on  the  inner  wall  of  which 
the  egg  lies  excentrically.  In  this  point,  as  in  hi.s  whole 
Morphology,  Man  unmistakably  indicates  his  descent  from 
Mam  mala 
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Pio.  8S0.—  I>eTolopmeiit  of  h«nmn  omlat  within  tbe  female  orarj. — A. 
rertioal  Motion  throogh  the  orary  of  a  netr-bom  female :  a,  epithelinm  of 
tlie  orary  1  6,  radiment  of  ao  egg.oord  ;  c,  yoong  egga  in  the  epithelinm  ; 
di.  longer  egg-oord  with  the  folliclee ;  «,  groop  of  joong  foUiolet ;  /,  tingle 
jroong  follicle;  9,  blood-reueU  in  the  oonnectire  tiasne  (ttronia)  of  the 
orary.  In  the  oordi  the  jonng  primitire  egga  oan  be  distingniihed  from 
the  ■nrronnding  oella  of  the  follicle  by  their  relatirely  large  nie.  (Aftei 
Waldeyer).— 330,  0.  Two  yonng  folliolea  iaolated ;  in  1,  the  oelli  of  the 
folUole  form  bot  a  tingle  layer  aronnd  the  yonng  primitire  egg  1  in  2,  they 
form  a  dooble  layer ;  in  2,  they  begin  to  form  the  primary  chorion  (a),  or 
the  wfM  fMUMctda  (roL  i.  p.  135).— 330,  C.  A  mature  human  Qraafian  follicle : 
a,  the  matnre  eg^ ;  b,  the  tarroanding  follicle-oellt ;  e,  the  epithelial  oellt  of 
the  follicle ;  d,  the  fibroos  membrane  of  the  fulliole ;  «,  itt  outer  turfaoe. 

The  entire  natural  history  of  the  human  sexual  organs 
is  one  of  the  branches  of  Anthropology  which  affords  the 
strongest  proofs  of  the  origin  of  the  human  race  from  the 
animal  kingdom.  Each  man,  on  knowing  the  pertinent 
facts,  and  without  prejudice,  judging  these  comparatively, 
can  but  be  convinced  that  he  is  descended  from  lower 
Vertebrates.  The  general,  and  the  more  minute  structure, 
the  activity  and  the  individual  evolution  of  the  sexual 
organs,  is  exactly  the  same  in  Man  as  in  Apes.  This  is  as 
Uiie  of  the  male  as  of  the  female,  of  the  internal  as  of  the 
external  genitalia.  The  differences  in  this  matter  between 
ICan  and  the  most  man-like  Apes  are  far  less  than  the 
differences  between  the  various  forms  of  Apes.  As,  how- 
ever, all  Apes  are  undoubtedly  from  a  common  origin,  thin 
fact  alone  proves,  with  absolute  certainty,  the  descent  of 
Man  frcMn  Ai)C8. 
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ST8TKMATIC    SuiYET    OF  THE    MOST   ImPOKTANT    PeIIODI    IK   THE    PHTLOOimi 
or   THE    UUINABY    AND   SkXUAL   OKOANS   OP   MaN.^'^ 

XLIII.  A.  First  main  diviKiun :  the  sexual  organs  (G)  and  the  urinary 
organs  (IJ)  aro  distinct.  (The  sczaal  or  genital  sjetom  (G)  and  the 
excrcturj  or  urinary  system  act  iudcpondontly  of  each  other.) 

I.  Firtt  Period  :  Qenitals  and  Kidneys  of  QcLstraeadt, 

G.  Single,  scatlcrod  colls  of  the  entoderm  change  into  ogg-oeUs  {  liuglc, 
scattered  cells  of  the  czodcrm  into  spcrm-ooUs. 

U.  Special  urinary  organs  are  as  yet  wholly  waiting.  Seoretioo  is 
performed  by  the  cells  of  the  ozoderm. 

IL  Second  Period:  OenitaU  and  Kidneys  of  Primitive  WormM, 

G.  The  egg-cells  of  the  entoderm  gather  into  groups  (ovary .plates)  |  as 
du  the  sperm. cells  of  the  ezoderm  (testis. plates). 

U.  A  pair  of  simple  pouch.like  skin-glands  (products  of  the  skin-sensory 
layer)  develop  into  extremely  simple  kidney-canals  (excretory  organs  of  the 
Flat-worms,  PlatelmintheM), 

III.  Third  Period:  OenitaU  and  Kidney x  of  Scolecida, 

U.  After  the  differentiation  of  the  four  secondary  gcrm-layers  is  oom. 
plcte,  the  egg.cells  pass  from  the  skin-sensory  layer  into  the  skin-fibroiis 
layer ;  the  spcrm-cclls  also  pass  from  the  intestinal-glandular  layer  into  the 
intestinal. fibrous  layer. 

U.  After  the  formation  of  the  coelom  is  completed,  the  blind  inner  ends 
of  the  two  kidney -canals  (or  "primitive  kidney  ducts")  open  into  the  body- 
cavity  (coelojna). 

TV.  Poxi/rth  Period :  Genitals  and  Kidneys  of  Chordonia^ 

O.  The  groups  of  egg.cells  (ovarial  plates)  and  the  groups  of  sperm-celli 
(testes. plates)  meet  at  the  boundary  between  the  endoccelar  (the  visoeral 
iiitostinal.fibrous  layer  of  the  coelom.cpithelium)  and  the  ezoccelar  (thu 
parietal  skin. fibrous  layer  of  the  coolom-epitholium),  so  as  to  form  the 
hermaphrodite  glands. 

U.  The  primitive  kidney  ducts  diffei-ontiate  into  an  excretory  and  a 
(glandular  paiL 

V.  Fifth  Period  :  Oenitala  and  Kidneys  of  A  crania, 

Q.  The  80XC8  become  distinct.  In  the  female,  only  the  ovary  is  dec 
velopcd  ;   in  the  male,  only  the  testes. 

U.  The  primitive  kidney  durts  remain  simple  (atrophied  in  Amphioxus) 
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▼I.  8imtk  Period  :  OtnitaU  and  Kidn^s  of  Cyclogtoma. 

Q.  The  Mznal  i^Undi  (nnroeroixt  id  il crania)  ooaloaca  ioto  a  pair. 

U.  The  primitire  kidnej  daoU  eend  oat  Utcral  branches  which  acquire 
rascular  ooiU  (glomoruU)  (the  eemi-pinnate  primitive  kidaoyi  of  Bdello- 
rtowf). 

XMII.  B.    Second  main  diTinion :  the  genital  ory^ni  (Q)  and  the  urinary 
organs  (U)  become  anited.     (The  lezual  syitem  and  the  urinary  system 
Qiiitod  in  the  *'  urogenital  system.'*) 


VI  i.  Stfventh  Ptriod :   UrogonUaU  of  PrifniUvt  Fiahes  (Selachii), 

The  primary  primitiTe  kidney  duct  difTerentiates  on  each  side,  forming 
two  scoon<lary  canals ;  the  Wolffian  dact,  which  derelops  into  the  seed-dact, 
and  the  M idler iao  duoi,  which  develops  into  the  ovidact.  Both  genital 
dnote  originally  o|)en  behind  the  smas  (Pro»rlarhii). 

VI 11.   Eighth  Period  .   UrogentlaU  of  Dtpns%iuta, 

A  cloaca  is  formed  by  the  anion  of  the  urogenital  opening  and  the  cavity 
of  the  anus.  The  itngle  arinary  bhiddor  grows  out  from  the  anterior  wall  of 
the  rectum  (Lepidosiren), 

IX.  Ninth  Period  :   Urogenitals  of  AmphihiA, 

Prom  the  uppermost  part  of  the  primitive  kidney  which  is  in  process  of 
atrophy,  proceeds,  io  the  male  aox,  the  supplementary  testis ;  in  the  female 
sex,  the  supplementary  ovary.  The  Wullfiau  duct  yet  acts,  in  both  sexes,  an 
a  urinary  canal,  and,  in  the  male,  also  as  the  sccd.duct.  The  Miilleriau 
duct  acts  in  the  female  sex  as  oviduct ;  in  the  male  it  is  a  rudtnH*ntar\ 
otigan  (Kalhke's  duct). 

X.  Tenth  Period :  Uroymitalt  of  Prota'nnia, 

The  atrophied  primitive  kidney  is  replaced  by  the  pcrritanont  secondary 
kidney  as  the  arinary  organ.  The  urinary  bladder  grows  out  from  the 
ventral  oriBoe  of  the  embryo  and  forms  the  allantois.  From  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  cloaca  grows  the  sexual  protulHrmnce  {phallus),  which,  in  the 
male,  develops  to  the  penis,  in  the  female,  Ut  the  clitoris. 

XI.  Elexenth  Period  :  UrogenitaU  of  Mon/ttreme$, 
The  loner  end   of    the   oviduct   enlarges   00  each  si^lo   to  a  muscular 


XII.  Tteelfth  Period  :   UrogenitaU  of  Martupinlia, 

T\\e  cloaca  is  separated  by  a  partition  into  an  anterior  nro'^nital  o|M>ninK 
%pertura  uro^enUalis)   and  a    posterior   anal  opeuing   {anus}.       Kron    thr 
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lower  part  of  the  airms  the  ra^ina-canal  passes  out  on  each  side.     The 
ovaries  and  testes  begin  to  move  downward  from  their  place  of  formation. 

XIII    Thirteenth  Period  :   l/rogenitaU  of  Stfmtuipes. 

The  lower  parts  of  the  Miillorian  and  the  Wolffian  ducts  coalesce  into 
a  sexual  cord.  The  ooalescoDco  of  the  two  uteri  at  the  lower  part  givos 
rise  to  the  uterut  hicomit.     A  part  of  the  allantois  becomes  the  placenta. 

XIV.  Fourteenth  Period :  UrogeniiaU  of  Ape*. 

The  two  uteri  coalcsco  throughout  their  entire  lengtli,  forming  a  single 
pear-shaped  uterus,  as  in  Man. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

RESULTS  OF   ANTIIH()POa?:NY. 

Review  of  the  Gorm  history  as  given. — lu  Explanation  by  the  Fundamental 
Law  of  Biogeny. — Ita  Caaaal  Relation  to  the  History  of  the  Tribe. — 
Radimentarj  Organs  of  Man. — Dysteloology,  or  the  Doctrine  of  For- 
poseleasness. — Inheritance!  from  Apes. — Man's  Place  in  the  Natnral 
System  of  the  Animal  Kingdom.  -  Man  as  a  Vertebrate  and  a  Mammal. 
— Special  Tribal  Relation  of  Men  and  Apes. — Eridenccs  regarding  the 
Ape  Question. — The  Catarhina  and  the  Platyrhina. — ^The  Divine  Origin 
of  Man. — Adam  and  Eve. — History  of  the  Evolution  of  the  Mind. — 
Important  Mental  Difibrences  within  a  Single  Class  of  Animals. — ^Th« 
Mammalian  Mind  and  the  Insect  Mind. — Mind  in  the  Ant  and  in  the 
Scale-louse  {Coccus), — Mind  in  Man  and  in  Ape. — ^The  Organ  of  Mentrl 
Activity :  the  Central  Nervous  System. — The  Ontogeny  and  Phy. 
lo<i:eny  of  the  Mind. — The  Monistic  and  Dnalistic  Theories  of  the 
Mind. — Heredity  of  the  Mind. — Bearing  of  the  Fundamental  Law  of 
Biogeny  on  Psychology. — InBuenco  of  Anthropogeny  on  the  Victory  cf 
the  Monistic  Philosophy  and  the  Defeat  of  the  Dualistic— Nature  and 
Spirit. — Natural  Science  and  Spiritual  Science. — Conception  of  the 
World  reformed  by  Anthropogeny. 

"The  Theory  of  Descent  is  a  general  inductive  law  which  resolte  with 
abstolnte  necessity  from  the  comparative  synthesis  of  all  the  phenomena  of 
organic  nature,  and  especially  from  the  threefold  parallel  of  phylo^netic, 
ontogenetic,  and  systematic  evolution.  The  doctrine  that  man  has  de- 
veloped from  lower  Vertebrates,  and  immediately  from  genuine  Apes,  is 
a  special  deductive  conclusion,  which  results  with  absolute  necessity  from 
the  general  inductive  law  of  the  Theory  of  Descent.     This  view  of  'man's 
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place  in  nutarv/  oantiot,  we  belicre,  be  made  too  pmm'nont.  If  the  Throrr 
of  Descent  ii  correct  aa  a  whole,  then  the  theory  that  mnn  has  dcTcloped 
frum  lower  Vertebrates  is  simplj  an  anaroi<1nble  dcductivo  concliuiion  from 
that  general  inductive  law.  Hence,  all  farther  di^ovcrioH  which  may  in 
future  enrich  our  knowle<lj?e  of  tho  phylctic  develojuncot  of  man,  can  only 
bo  confinnative  of  special  points  of  that  deduction,  which  rests  on  the 
bt<  Eldest  inductive  basis."->(7#fMrsZ/«  Iforp^olo^  (186G). 

As  we  have  now  traversed  tho  wonderful  territory  of 
the  history  of  human  development,  and  learned  its  mo^^t 
important  parts,  it  seems  appropriate  tliat,  at  the  close  of 
our  travels,  we  should  look  back  on  the  road  behind  us, 
and,  on  thu  other  hand,  glance  forward  along  the  further 
path  of  knowledge  into  which  our  road  will  lead  in  futiiiv. 
We  started  from  the  simplest  facts  of  the  liistory  of  man's 
individual  development;  ontogenetic  facts  which  can,  at 
any  moment,  be  shown  and  established  by  microscopic  or 
anatomic  research.  The  first  and  most  important  of  these 
ontogenetic  facts  is,  that  every  man,  like  every  other 
animal,  is  at  the  commencement  of  his  individual  existence, 
a  simple  cell.  This  egg-cell  exhibits  precisely  the  same 
structure  and  mode  of  origin  as  that  of  any  other  Mammal. 
From  this  cell  proceeds,  by  repeated  division,  a  many-celleJ 
body,  the  mulberrj'-germ  {morula);  this  changes  into  a 
cup-germ  (gastrula),  and  this,  again,  into  an  intestinal 
germ-vesicle  (yostrocystis).  The  two  distinct  cell-strata 
which  compose  its  wall  are  the  two  primary  germ- 
layers  ;  tho  skin-layer  {cxoile}nna)  and  the  intestinal  layer 
(fntodei^ma).  This  double-layered  germ-form  is  the  onto- 
genetic reproduction  of  that  extremely  imi>ortant  phylo- 
genetic  parent-form  of  all  Intestinal  Animals,  to  which  we 
have  given  the  name  Gastr»a. 

As  the  human  germ,  like  that  of  oUier  Intestinal  Animals 
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passes  ih rough  this  gastrula-fomi,  we  are  enabled  to  trace 
its  phylogenetic  origin  back  to  the  Gastnpa.  By  tracing  Uie 
germ-history  of  the  two-layered  genn  still  farther,  we  found 
that,  by  fission,  four  secondary  layers  are  produced  from 
the  two  original  germ-layers.  These  have  exactly  the  same 
constitution  and  genetic  significance  in  Man  as  in  all  other 
Vertebrates.  From  the  skin-sensory  layer  develops  the 
outer  skin  (epidermis)  and  the  central  nervous  system,  and, 
probably,  the  kidney  system.  The  skin-fibrous  layer  forms 
the  leather-skin  (corium)  and  the  organs  of  motion  (the 
skeleton  and  muscle  systems).  From  the  intestinal-fibrous' 
layer  originates  the  vascular  system  and  the  fleshy  wall  of 
the  intestine.  The  intestinal-glandular  layer,  finally,  forms 
only  the  epithelium,  or  the  inner  cellular  layer  of  the 
intestinal-mucous  membrane  and  of  the  intestinal  glands. 

The  manner  in  which  these  various  organic  systems 
develop  from  the  four  secondary  germ-layers,  is,  from  the* 
very  first,  exactly  the  same  in  Man  as  in  all  other  Verte-* 
bratea  The  germ-history  of  each  separate  organ  afTorded- 
proof  that  the  human  embryo  takes  exactly  the  same  special 
direction  in  its  differentiation  and  formation,  which,  except 
in  Man,  occurs  only  in  the  other  Vertebrates.  Within  this 
great  animal  tribe  we  then  traced,  step  by  step,  and  stage 
after  stage,  the  farther  development  which  takes  place  in  the 
entire  body  as  well  as  in  all  its  several  parts.  This  higher 
development  takes  place  in  the  human  embryo  in  the  form 
l>eculiar  to  Mammals.  Finally,  we  saw,  that  even  within 
this  class  the  various  stages  of  phylogenetic  development, 
which  determine  the  natural  classification  of  Mammals,- 
correspond  throughout  to  the  various  stages  of  ontogenetic 
formation  through  which  the  human  embryo  passes  in  the 
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furllicr  course  of  its  development  We  were  thus  enabled 
to  determine  the  place  of  Man  more  definitely  in  the  system 
of  this  class,  and  accordingly  to  establish  the  nature  of  his 
relation  to  the  various  mammalian  orders. 

The  cr^urse  of  reasoning  which  we  adopted  in  explaining 
these  ontogenetic  facts,  was  simply  the  logical  carrying  out 
of  the  fundamental  law  of  Biogeny.  In  so  doing  we  have 
constantly  tried  to  carry  out  the  significant  distinction 
between  palingenetic  and  kenogenetic  phenomena.  Palin- 
genesis, or  "  the  history  of  inheritance/*  alone  enabled  us  to 
draw  direct  conclusions  from  observed  germ-forms  as  to  the 
tribal  forms  transmitted  by  heredity.  On  the  other  hand, 
these  conclusions  were  more  or  less  endangered,  wherever 
Kenogenesis,  or  "vitiated  evolution,"  was  introduced  by  new 
adaptations.  The  whole  understanding  of  the  history  of  in- 
dividual evolution  depends  on  the  recognition  of  this  most 
important  relation.  We  stand  here  on  the  border-line  which 
sharply  divides  the  new  from  the  old  method  of  scientific 
investigation,  the  new  from  the  old  conception  of  the  world. 
All  the  results  of  recent  morphological  research  drive  us 
with  irresistible  force  to  the  recognition  of  this  fundamental 
principle  of  Biogeny,  and  of  its  far-reaching  consequences. 
These  are,  it  is  true,  irreconcilable  with  the  customary 
mythological  ideas  of  the  world,  and  with  the  powerful 
prejudices  engrafted  into  us  in  early  youth  by  thoosophic 
instruction  ;  but,  without  this  fundamental  law  of  Biogeny, 
without  the  distinction  between  Paliii;^i*inv>is  and  Keno- 
genesis, and  without  the  Theory  of  Disceiit,  upon  which 
these  are  based,  we  are  entirely  unabh^  to  un<lerstand  the 
facts  of  organic  development ;  without  these,  we  cannot 
afford  the  faintcrft  explanation  of  any  part  of  this  great  and 
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wondei-ful  world  of  phenomena.  But,  if  we  recognize  the 
causal  relation  between  the  development  of  the  germ  and 
that  of  the  tribe,  if  we  recognize  tlie  true  causal  connection 
of  Ontogeny  and  Phylogeny,  which  is  expressed  in  tbisit  law, 
then  the  wonderful  phenomena  of  Ontogeny  explain  them- 
selves most  simply;  then  the  facts  of  germ-development 
appear  but  the  necessary  mechanical  effects  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  tribe,  conditioned  by  the  laws  of  Heredity  and 
Adaptation.  The  inter-operation  of  these  laws  among  the 
everywhere-active  influences  of  the  struggle  for  existence, 
— or,  as  we  may  simply  say  with  Darwin,  Natural  Selection, 
— is  amply  suflicient  to  explain  to  us  the  entire  process  of 
germ-history  by  the  history  of  the  tribe.  Darwin's  chief 
merit  lies  in  the  fact,  that  by  the  discovery  of  the  inter- 
action of  the  phenomena  of  Heredity  and  Adaptation,  ho 
prepared  the  way  for  a  correct,  logical  understanding  of  the 
history  of  Evolution. 

Among  the  numerous  and  important  evidences  that  we 
have  found  for  the  truth  of  this  view  of  our  development 
history,  I  will  only  call  attention  here  once  more  to  the 
peculiarly  valuable  records  of  creation  afforded  by  Dystole- 
ology,  or  the  doctrine  of  purposelessness,  the  science  dealing 
with  rudimentary  organa  It  is  impossible  to  emphasise 
too  often  and  too  strongly  the  high  morphological  import- 
ance of  those  remarkable  parts  of  the  body,  which  ai^e, 
physiologically,  completely  worthless  and  useless.  In  eveiy 
system  of  organs  we  find,  in  Man  and  in  all  higher  Verte- 
brates, some  of  these  worthless  primaeval  heirlooms,  which 
have  been  inherited  from  our  lower  vertebrate  ancestors. 
Thus,  first,  we  find  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  body  a  scanty- 
rudimentary  covering  of  hair,  which  is  thicker  only  on  the 
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head,  in  the  ai*rapits,and  on  some  other  parts  of  the  body.  The 
short  hairs  on  the  greater  part  of  the  surface  of  our  bodies  are 
entirely  useless,  are  without  any  physiological  significance; 
they  are  the  lo^st  scanty  remains  of  the  much  more  fully 
developed  hairy  covering  of  our  Ape  ancestors  (p.  208).  The 
sense-organs  exhibit  a  series  of  the  most  remarkaV>Ie  rudimen- 
tary parts.  As  we  have  seen,  the  whole  external  shell  of  the 
ear,  with  its  cartilages,  muscles,  and  membranes,  is,  in  Man, 
a  useless  appendage,  destitute  of  the  physiological  importance 
that  was  formerly,  erroneously,  attributed  to  it  It  is  the 
atrophied  remnant  of  the  pointed,  freely- moving,  and  much 
more  highly  developed  mammalian  ear,  the  muscles  of  which 
we  retain,  although  we  can  no  longer  use  them  (p.  271). 
Again,  we  found,  at  the  inner  comer  of  the  human  eye,  the 
remarkable  little  crescent-shaped  fold,  which  is  of  no  use  to 
us,  and  is  of  interest  only  as  being  the  last  vestige  of  the 
nictitating  membrane;  of  that  third  inner  eyelid  which  is 
still  of  great  physiological  importance  in  Sharks  and  many 
Amnion  Animals  (p.  259).  Numerous  and  interesting 
dysteleological  proofs  are  also  afforded  by  the  apparatus  of 
motion,  both  by  the  bony  and  the  muscular  systems.  I 
will  only  cite  the  free,  projecting  tail  of  the  human  embryo, 
and  the  rudimentary  caudal  vertebraa  developed  in  the 
latter,  together  with  the  pertinent  muscles;  this  whole 
organ  is  entirely  useless  to  Blan,  but  is  of  great  interest  as 
the  atrophied  remnant  of  the  long  tail  of  our  earlier  Ape 
ancestors,  which  was  composed  of  numerous  vertebra)  and 
muscles  (p.  283).  From  these  same  ancestors  we  have  also 
inhcnted  various  bone- processes  and  muscles,  which  were  of 
gi^at  use  to  them  in  their  climbing  life  amon;,^  the  trees,  but 
with  UB  have  fallen  out  of  usa    At  various  i)oinU  under  the 
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skin  we  also  have  entirely  unused  skiu-muscles ;  vestiges  of 
the  largely  developed  skin-muscles  of  our  lower  mam- 
malian ancestors.  It  was  the  function  of  this  '*  panniculus 
carnosus  "  to  contract  and  wrinkle  the  skin,  as  we  may  seo 
any  day  done  by  horses  to  drive  away  flies.  We  still 
possess  an  active  remnant  of  this  great  skin-muscle  in  the 
muscle  of  the  forehead,  by  means  of  which  we  wrinkle  the 
forehead  and  draw  up  the  eyebrows ;  but  we  are  no  longer 
able  to  move  at  will  another  considerable  remnant  of  it,  the 
great  skin-muscle  of  the  neck  (platyama  myoules). 

As  in  these  animal  organ-systems  of  our  body,  so  also  in 
the  vegetative  apparatus,  we  meet  with  many  rudimentary 
organs,  most  of  which  we  have  incidentally  noticed.  I  will 
only  cite  the  remarkable  thyroid  gland  {ihyreoidca),  the 
rudiment  of  the  crop  and  the  remnant  of  the  ciliated  groove 
(hypobranchial  groove)  present  in  Chordonia,  Ascidia,  and 
Arcrania,  on  the  lower  part  of  the  gill-body  (pp.  336,  353) ; 
also  the  vermiform  process  of  the  blind-intestine  {ccecwra) 
(p.  344;).  In  the  vascular  system  we  find  many  useless 
ducts,  the  vestiges  of  disused  vessels  which  were  formerly 
active  blood-channels;  such,  for  instance,  are  the  "dtictuA 
Botalli"  between  the  lung-artery  and  the  aorta,  and 
the  "ductus  venosua  Arantii"  between  the  vena  portoo 
and  vena  cava,  and  many  others.  The  numerous  rudi- 
mentary organs  of  the  urinary  and  sexual  systems  (p.  415) 
are  especially  interesting.  Most  of  these  are  developed  in 
one  sex  and  rudimentary  in  the  other.  Thus,  in  the  male, 
the  seed-ducts  form  from  the  Wolffian  ducts,  of  which  the 
only  traces  remaining  in  the  female  are  the  Gartnerian 
canals.  On  the  other  hand,  from  the  Miillerian  ducts  in  the 
female  are  developed  the  oviducts  and  the  uterus ;  while  in 
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tho  male,  only  the  lower  extremities  of  these  duets  remain, 
funning  tho  useless  male  uterus  (vesicula  jn^ostatica).  In 
the  nipples  and  mammary  glands,  the  male  possesses  other 
rudimentary  organs  which,  as  a  rule,  are  functional  only  in 
the  female  (p.  204). 

A  closer  anatomical  examination  of  the  human  body 
would  bring  to  our  notice  a  number  of  other  rudimentary 
organs,  all  of  which  can  be  explained  only  by  the  Theory  of 
Descent    They  are  among  the  most  important  evidences  for 
the  truth  of  the  mechanical  theory  of  nature,  and  among  the 
most  overwhelming  proofs  against  the  prevailing  teleological 
ideas  of  creation.    If,  in  accordance  witli  this  latter  view,  Man 
and  every  other  organism  had  been  designed  for  his  life- 
purpose  from  the  beginning,  and  had  been  called  into  existence 
by  an  act  of  creation,  the  existinice  of  these  rudimentaiy 
organs  would  be  an  incompreheiLsible  enigma ;  it  would  be 
imp^>ssible  to  understand  why  the  Creator  should  have  laid 
this  useless  burden  on  his  creatures  in  their  life-journey,  so 
arduous  at  the  best     On  the  other  hand,  by  means  of  tho 
Theory  of  Descent  we  can  explain  their  existence  in  the 
most  simple  way,  and  say :  The  rudimentary  organs  are 
parts    of    the    body,    which,    in    the   course  of    centuries, 
have  gradually  fallen  out  of  use;  organs  which  performed 
definite  functions  in  our  animal  ancestoi*s,  but  which,  in 
)is,  have  lost  their  physiological  im|)ortance.      They  have 
bocome  useless   in  consequence  of  our  adaptation  to  new 
circumstances,  but  yet  are  transmitted  from  generation  to 
gunc^ration  by  heredity,  and  have  only  slowly  atro|>hied. 

Like  these  rutlimentary  organs,  so  also  all  the  other 
organs  of  oui  body  have  been  transiiiitled  to  us  from 
Mammals,  and,  immediately,  from  our  A|»e  ancestors.     The 
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human  body  includes  no  single  organ  which  is  not  in- 
herited from  Ap'.'s  ;  but,  by  means  of  our  fundamental  law 
of  Biogeny,  we  can  trace  the  origin  of  our  sevei*al  pystema 
of  organs  yet  fiiitlier  down  to  various  lower  ancestral 
grades.  Thus,  for  instance,  we  can  say  that  we  havo 
inherited  the  earliest  organs  of  our  body,  the  outer-skin 
(rpldcinniis)  and  the  intestinal  canal,  from  the  Gasti^aeads, 
the  nervous  and  muscular  systems  from  the  lower  Worms 
[Archclmintlics),  the  vascular  system,  body-cavity  (coeloma), 
and  blood  from  Soft  Worms  (Scolccida),  the  notochord  and 
the  gill-intestine  from  Chorda  Animals,  the  differentiated 
organs  of  sense  from  the  Cyclostoma,  the  limbs  and  the 
Miillerian  ducts  from  Primitive  Fishes  (Sclachii),  and  the  ex- 
ternal reproductive  organs  from  Primitive  Mammals  {Pro^ 
•mammalia).  When  we  stated  the  "  law  of  the  ontogenetic 
connection  of  systematically  allied  forms,"  and  determined 
the  relative  age  of  the  organs,  we  saw  how  we  could  draw 
such  phylogenetic  conclusions  as  these  from  the  ontogenetic 
succession  of  the  organ-systems  (vol.  i.  p.  390 ;  ii.  357). 

By  the  help  of  this  important  law  and  of  Comparative 
Anatomy,  we  were  also  enabled  to  determine  definitely 
"  man's  place  in  nature,"  or,  as  we  may  say,  to  assign  to 
man  his  position  in  the  system  of  the  animal  kingdom.  It 
is  now  usual,  in  the  more  recent  zoological  systems,  to 
distribute  the  whole  animal  kingdom  into  the  seven  tribeS; 
or  phyla,  which  are  again  sub-divided,  in  round  numbers, 
into  about  forty  classes ;  and  these  classes  into  about 
two  hundred  ordera.  According  to  his  whole  organization, 
Man  is  undoubtedly,  primarily,  a  member  of  but  a  single 
tribe,  that  of  Vertebrates  ;  secondly,  he  is  a  member  of  biLt 
a  single  class,  that  of  Mammals;  and,  thirdly,  a  membei 
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of  but  a  single  order,  that  of  the  Apes.  All  the  character- 
istic peculiarities,  distinguishing  Vertebrates  from  the  other 
six  tribes,  distinguishing  Mammals  from  the  other  foi*ty 
classes,  and  distinguishing  Apes  from  the  remaining  t^ro 
bundled  orders  of  the  animal  kingdom,  are  also  present 
in  Man.  Turn  and  twist  as  we  may,  we  cannot  escape  this 
anatomical  and  systematic  fact.  Quite  recently  this  very 
fact  has  led  to  the  liveliest  discussion,  and  has  occasioned, 
especially,  many  disputes  about  the  specific  anatomical 
relationship  of  Man  to  Apes.  The  most  astounding  views 
on  this  "ape  question,"  or  "pithecoid  theory,**  have  been 
uttered.  It  will  therefore  be  well  to  examine  it  closely 
once  more  at  this  point,  and  to  separate  the  essential  from 
the  non-essential  in  it 

We  will  start  from  the  undisputed  fact,  that  Man,  at  all 
events, — whether  his  special  blood-relationship  to  Apes  is 
acknowledged  or  denied, — is  a  genuine  Mammal,  is  a  Pla- 
cental Mammal.  This  fundamental  truth  can  be  so  easily 
proved  at  any  moment  by  investigations  in  Comparative 
Anatomy,  that  it  has  been  unanimously  acknowledged  since 
the  separation  of  the  Placental  from  the  lower  Mammals 
CPouched  Animals,  or  Marsuirialia,  and  Beaked  Animals,  or 
OmUhostoma),  But,  from  this,  every  logical  adherent  of 
the  doctrine  of  development  at  once  draws  the  conclusion, 
that  man  is  descended  from  one  and  the  same  common 
parent-form,  together  with  all  other  Placental  Animals,  from 
the  progenitor  of  the  P^ic^n^ia,  just  as,  further,  we  must 
necesBarily  8up|x>se  a  common  mammalian  ancestral  form 
of  all  the  various  Mammals  (P^c^n/a/ta;,  Pouche<l  Animals, 
and  Clmcal  Animals  (MimoirenMta) ;  but  by  this  the  grea^^ 
aU-agitating  main  question  of  man's  place   in  nature   in 
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conclusively  settled,  whether  we  ascribe  to  Man  a  nearer  of 
a  more  remote  relatioaship  to  Apes.  No  matter  whether 
Man  is,  in  a  phylogecetic  sense,  a  member  of  the  Ape  order 
(or,  if  it  is  preferred,  of  the  Primate  order)  or  not, — in 
9J\y  case,  his  direct  blood-relationship  to  all  other  Mammals, 
and  especially  to  the  Placental  Mammals,  is  established.  It 
may  be  that  the  inter-relations  of  the  various  Mammahi 
ai*e  quite  different  from  those  now  hypothetically  assumed ; 
but,  in  any  case,  the  common  descent  of  Man  and  all 
other  Mammals  from  a  common  parent-form  is  indis- 
putable. This  primaeval,  long  since  extinct  parent-form, 
which  probably  developed  during  the  Triassic  Period,  was 
the  monotrenie  ancestral  form  of  all  Mammals. 

it'  this  fiindainental  and  extremely  significant  principle 
is  borne  in  mind,  the   "  ape  question "  will  appear  to   us 
in  a  wholly  different  light  from  that  in  which  it  is  usually 
|)re8ented.      A  little  reflection  will  bring  conviction  that 
this  question  has  not  the  importance  that  has  of  late  been 
attributed  to  it;  for  the  origin  of  the  human  race  from 
a  series  of  various  mammalian  ancestor,  and  the  historical 
development  of  the  latter  from  an  earlier  series  of  lower 
vertebrate  ancestors,  remains  indubitably  established,  no 
matter  whether  the  genuine  "Apes*'  are  regarded  as  the 
nearest  animal  ancestors  of  the  human  race  or  not.     But, 
it  having  become  habitual  to  lay  the  principal  weight  of 
the  entire   question   of  the  origin  of  man  on  this  very 
"  descent  from  Apes/'  I   find  myself  compelled   to   return 
once  more  to   it  here,  and   to  recall  those  facts  in  Com- 
parative Anatomy  and  Ontogeny,  which  conclusively  setU  i 
this  "  ape  question." 

The  shortest  way    to    the  goal  is  the  one  taken  by 
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Huxley  in  hia  celebrated  work,  which  we  have  so  often 
quoted,  on  the  "  Evidences  as  to  Man  s  Place  in  Nature," — 
the  way  afforded  by  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Ontogeny. 
We  have  to  compare  objectively  all  the  several  organs  of 
Man  with  the  same  oi^ans  in  the  higher  Apes,  and  then  to 
ascertain  whether  the  differences  between  the  former  and 
the  latter  ai-c  greater  than  the  corresponding  differences 
between  the  higher  and  lower  Apes.  The  indubitable  and 
indisputable  result  of  this  comparative  anatomical  investi- 
gation which  was  conducted  with  the  greatest  candour  and 
accuracy,  was  the  important  law,  which,  in  honour  of  its 
discoverer,  we  have  named  HuxUy^s  Law ;  namely,  that  the 
physical  differences  between  the  organization  of  Man  and 
that  of  the  most  highly  developed  Apes  known  to  us,  are 
much  smaller  than  the  corresponding  differences  between 
the  higher  and  lower  Apes.  We  might  even  define  this  law 
yet  more  exactly  by  excluding  entirely  the  Platyrhina  or 
American  Apes  as  being  more  remote  relatives,  and  limiting 
our  comparison  to  the  narrower  circle  of  relatives,  tho 
Catarhina,  or  Apes  of  the  Old  World.  Even  within  this 
small  group  of  Mammals,  we  found  the  differences  of  stnic- 
ture  between  the  higher  and  lower  Narrow-nosed  Apes,  for 
example  between  the  Gorilla  and  the  Baboon,  much  gi-eat^T 
than  the  differences  between  tht'se  Man-like  A[)es  and  Man 
When,  in  addition,  we  now  turn  to  Ontogeny,  and  wlicn  we 
find  there,  according  to  our  "  law  of  the  ontogenetic  con- 
nection of  systematically  related  forms,  that  the  embryos  of 
Man  and  of  the  Man-like  Apes,  are  identical  for  a  longer 
period  than  the  embryos  of  the*  highest  and  of  the  lowest 
Apes,  we  are  certainly  obliged  to  bring  ourselves,  whether 
with  a  good  or  a  bad  grace,  to  acknowledge  our  ori^i^in  fnno 
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the  Ape  order.  From  the  facts  exhibited  by  Ct)mparaiive 
Anatomy,  we  can  undoubtedly  form  in  imagination  an 
approximate  image  of  the  structure  of  our  ancestors  during 
the  older  Tertiary  Period ;  we  may  fill  out  tlie  details  as  we 
will,  yet  this  image  will  be  a  genuine  Ape,  and  a  true 
Catarhine.  For  Man  has  all  the  physical  characters  dis- 
tinguishing the  Catyrhina  from  the  Platyrhina.  Accord- 
ingly, in  the  mammalian  pedigree,  we  must  derive  the 
human  race  directly  from  the  Catarhine  group,  and  refer 
the  origin  of  Man  to  the  Old  World.  For  the  entire  group 
of  the  Catarhine  Apes  has,  as  yet,  been  confined  to  tlie  Old 
World,  just  as  the  group  of  the  Platyrhine  Apes  has  been 
limited  to  the  New.  Only  the  earliest  root-form,  that  fiom 
which  both  groups  sprang,  was  common  to  them ;  probably 
it  originated  from  the  Semi-apes  of  the  Old  World. 

Therefore,  although  it  is  thus  indubitably  established  as 
the  result  of  our  objective  scientific  inquiry,  that  the  human 
race  is  directly  descended  from  the  Apes  of  the  Old  World, 
yet  we  will  once  more  state  emphatically  that  this  signifi- 
cant fact  is  not  of  as  great  importance  to  the  main  question 
of  the  origin  of  Man,  as  is  generally  supposed.  For,  even 
if  we  entirely  ignore  the  fact  or  thrust  it  aside,  this  will 
not  affect  all  that  the  zoological  facts  of  Comparative 
Anatomy  and  the  history  of  development  have  taught  us 
concerning  the  placental  character  of  Man.  These  clearly 
prove  the  common  descent  of  Man  and  the  other  Mammals. 
It  is  evident  also,  that  the  main  question  cannot  bo  in  the 
least  evaded  or  set  aside  by  the  statement :  "  Man  is,  indeed, 
a  Mammal;  but  he  branched  off  from  the  others  quite  at 
the  root  of  the  class,  and  has  no  nearer  relationship  with 
any  other  extant  Mammal."    At  all  events,  the  relationsliip 
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is  evidently  more  or  less  close  if  we  comparatively  examine 
the  relation  of  the  Mammalian  class  to  the  remaining  forty 
classes  of  the  animal  kingdom.  All  Mammals,  including 
Man,  ai*e,  at  least,  of  common  origin,  and  it  is  equally 
ceilain  that  their  common  parent-forms  gradually  develcped 
from  a  long  series  of  lower  Vertebrates. 

Feeling,  evidently,  rather  than  understanding,  induces 
most  people  to  combat  the  theory  of  their  "descent  from 
Apes.**  It  is  simply  because  the  organism  of  the  Ape  appears 
a  caricature  of  Man,  a  distorted  likeness  of  ourselves  in  a 
not  very  attractive  form,  because  the  customary  aesthetic 
ideas  and  self-glorification  of  Man  are  touched  by  this  in  so 
sensitive  a  point,  that  most  men  shrink  from  recognizing 
their  descent  from  Apes.  It  seems  much  pleasanter  to  be 
descended  from  a  more  highly  developed,  divine  being, 
and  hence,  as  is  well  known,  human  vanity  has,  from  the 
earliest  times,  flattered  itself  by  assuming  the  original 
descent  of  the  race  from  gods  or  demi-goda  The  church, 
with  that  sophistical  distortion  of  ideas  of  which  she  is 
so  great  an  adept,  has  managed  to  extol  this  ridiculous 
pride  as  Christian  humility ;  and  those  people  who 
i-eject  with  haughty  horror  every  suggestion  of  descent 
from  lower  animals,  and  consider  themselves  children  of 
God,  those  very  people  are  exceedingly  fond  of  boasting 
about  their  childlike  humility  of  spirit  In  most  of  the 
fcimons  delivered  against  the  progress  of  the  doctrine 
of  evolution,  human  vanity  and  conceit  play  throughout 
a  prominent  part ;  and,  although  we  have  inherited  this 
characteristic  weakness  from  Apes,  yet  we  must  confess  tn 
having  develoi>ed  it  to  a  degree  of  perfection  which 
completely  ovei  throws  the  unpixgudiccd  jucl;5ment  of  the 
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*  sound  understanding  of  man."  We  ridicule  the  childish 
follies  occasioned  by  the  pride  of  ancestry  among  the 
nobility,  from  the  splendid  Middle  Ages  down  to  our  own 
time,  and  yet  no  small  portion  of  this  groundless  pride 
of  nobility  lurks  in  a  great  majority  of  men.  Just  as  most 
people  prefer  to  trace  their  pedigree  from  a  decayed  baron 
or,  if  possible,  from  a  celebrated  prince,  rather  than  from 
an  unknown,  humble  peasant,  so  they  prefer  seeing  the  pro- 
genitor of  the  human  race  in  an  Adam  degraded  by  the  Fall, 
rather  than  in  an  Ape  capable  of  higher  development  and 
progress.  It  is  a  matter  of  taste,  and  such  genealogical 
preferences  do  not,  therefore,  admit  of  discussion.  Still  I 
must  confess  that,  personally,  I  am  as  proud  of  my  paternal 
grandfather,  who  was  simply  a  Silesian  peasant,  as  of  my 
maternal  grandfather,  who  raised  himself  from  the  position 
of  a  Rhenish  lawyer  to  the  highest  posts  in  the  council 
of  state.  And  it  is  also  much  more  to  my  individual  taste' 
to  bo  the  more  highly  developed  descendant  of  a  primaeval' 
Ape  ancestor,  who,  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  had  de-'^ 
veloped  progressively  from  lower  Mammals,  as  they  from' 
still  lower  Vertebrates,  than  the  degraded  descendant  of 
an  Adam,  god-like,  but  debased  by  the  Fall,  who  was  formed 
from  a  clod  of  earth,  and  of  ah  Eve,  created  from  a  rib  of 
Adam.  As  regards  this  celebrated  "  rib,"  I  must  here  ex- 
pressly add  as  a  supplemeftii^to  the  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  skeleton,  that  the  number  of  ribs  is  the  same  in 
man  and  in  woman.  In  the  latter  as  well  as  in  the  former, 
the  ribs  originate  from  the  skin-fibrous  layer,  and  are  to  be  re- 
garded phy  logenetically  as  lower  or  ventral  vertebne  (p.  285). 
Now  1  certainly  hear  some  one  say:  "That  may  all  be 
right  and  correct  as  far  as  the  human  body  is  concerned,  and, 
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from  the  facts  presented,  it  is  certainly  no  longer  to  be 
doubted  that  this  has  actually  developed  gradually,  step  by 
step,  from  the  long  ancestral  series  of  Vertebrates;  but  it  is 
quite  otherwise  with  the  '  spirit  of  man/  with  the  human 
mind,  which  cannot  possibly  have  developed  in  a  similar 
way  from  (he  mind  of  l^wer  Vertebrates/'  Let  us  see  if  the 
known  facts  of  Comparative  Anatomy,  Physiolo^^y,  and 
Evolution  can  meet  this  grave  objection.  We  shall  best 
gain  firm  ground  from  which  to  stai*t  in  this  matter  by 
comparatively  examining  the  minds  of  the  different  Verte- 
brates. Side  by  side  within  the  various  classes,  orders, 
genera,  and  species  of  Vertebrates,  we  find  so  great  a  variety 
of  vertebral  intellects,  that,  at  fii*st  sight,  one  can  scarcely 
deem  it  possible  that  they  can  all  be  derived  from  the  mind 
of  a  common  "  Primitive  Vertebrate/*  Fii*st,  there  is  the 
little  Lancelet,  which  has  no  brain  at  all,  but  only  a  simple 
medullary  tube,  the  entire  mental  capacity  remaining  at 
the  very  lowest  grade  occurring  among  VerU'bmtes.  The 
Cyclostomi,  also,  standing  just  above,  exhihlt  a  hardly 
higher  mental  life,  though  they  have  a  brain.  Passing  on  to 
Fishes,  we  find  their  intelligence,  as  is  well  known,  also 
at  a  very  low  point  Not  until  from  these  we  ascend  to  the 
Amphibia,  is  any  essential  progress  in  mental  development 
observable.  This  is  much  greater  in  Mammals,  although, 
even  here,  in  the  Beaked  Animals  (Ornithostoma),  and  the 
next  higher  cJass,  the  stupid  Pouched  Animals  {MavripiaUi), 
the  entire  mental  activity  is  still  of  a  very  low  order;  but 
if  we  pass  on  from  these  to  Placental  Animals,  within  this 
multiform  group  we  find  such  numerous  and  important 
steps  in  differentiation  and   improvement,  that  the  mental 

difierenccs  between  the  most  stupid  Placental  Animals  (ior 
63 
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instance,  Sloths  and  Armadillos)  and  the  most  intelligent 
animals  of  the  same  group  (for  instance,  Dogs  and  Apes), 
seem  much  more  considerable  than  the  intellectual  dif- 
ferences between  those  lowest  Placentals  and  the  Pouched 
Animals,  or  even  the  lower  Vertebrates.  Those  differences 
are,  at  any  rate,  much  more  considerable  than  the  dif- 
ferences in  the  intellectual  life  of  dogs,  apes,  and  men.  And 
yet  all  these  animals  are  allied  members  of  a  single  class.**® 
This  fact  is  shown  to  a  yet  more  suq)rising  degree  in 
the  Comparative  Psychology  of  another  class  of  animals, 
which  is  specially  interesting  for  many  reasons,  that  of 
Insects.  It  is  well  known  that  many  Insects  exhibit  a 
mental  capacity  approximately  as  highly  developed  as  is 
possessed  by  Man  only  of  the  vertebrate  group.  It  is  needless 
to  speak  of  the  celebrated  organized  communities  and  states 
of  Bees  and  Ants ;  every  one  knows  that  very  remarkable 
social  arrangements  occur  among  these,  such  as  occur  in  an 
equal  degree  of  development  only  in  the  higher  races  of 
men,  and  nowhere  else  in  the  animal  kingdom.  I  will  only 
allude  to  the  civil  organization  and  government  among 
Monarchical  bees  and  Republican  ants,  to  their  division 
into  various  orders:  the  queen,  the  drone  nobility,  the 
workers,  the  nurses,  soldiers,  and  so  on.  Among  the  most 
remarkable  phenomena  in  this  extremely  interesting  field  of 
life,  is  certainly  the  cattle-keeping  of  certain  Ants,  which 
tend  plant-lice  for  the  sake  of  their  milk  and  regularly 
collect  their  honey -juice.  Even  more  remarkable  is  the 
slave-holding  of  the  large  red  Ants,  which  steal  the  young 
of  the  small  black  species  and  rear  them  to  slave-labour. 
It  has  long  been  known  that  all  these  civil  and  social 
arrangements  of  the  Ants  were  originated  by  the  systcmatio 
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oo-opcration  of  numerous  citizens,  understanding  each  other. 
Numerous  observations  have  placed  the  astoundingly  high 
intellectual  development  of  these  little  Articulated  Animals 
beyond  all  doubt  With  this  let  us  compare,  as  Darwin 
has  done,  the  intellectual  capacity  of  many  lower,  and, 
especially,  of  many  parasitic.  Insects.  There,  for  example, 
are  the  Scale  Insects  (Coccus)  which,  when  mature,  consist 
of  an  entirely  immovable  shield-shaped  body  attached  to 
the  leaves  of  plants.  Their  feet  are  atrophied  Their 
mouths  are  embedded  into  the  tissue  of  the  plants  the 
juices  of  which  they  suck.  The  whole  mental  activity  of 
this  motionless  female  parasite  consists  in  the  enjoyment  it 
derives  from  sucking  these  juices  and  from  sexual  inter- 
course with  the  unattached  male.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
maggot-like  female  of  the  Twisted-wings  (Strepgiptera), 
which  spends  its  whole  life,  wingless  and  footless,  as  a 
motionless  parasite  in  the  body  of  the  wasp.  There  can  be 
no  suspicion  of  any  higher  mental  activity  there.  If  these 
brutish  parasites  are  compared  with  the  mentally  active 
and  sensible  ants,  it  will  certainly  be  admitted,  that  the 
psychical  differences  between  the  two  are  much  greater 
than  those  between  the  highest  and  lowest  Mammals, 
between  Beaked  Animals  (OmiUioatoma),  Pouched  Animals 
(Marsupialia),  and  Armadillos  on  the  one  hand,  and  Dugs, 
Apes,  and  Men  on  the  other.  And  yet  all  those  insects 
belong,  without  question,  to  the  single  cla.ss  of  Arthropoda, 
just  as  all  these  Mammals  undoubtedly  belong  to  the  single 
class  of  Vertebrates  ;  and  just  as  every  logical  adherent  of 
the  doctrine  of  evolution  must  assume  a  common  parent- 
form  for  all  those  Insects,  so  also  he  must  necessarily  aisert 
a  oorom<m  detcent  for  all  these  Mammala 
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Turning  now  from  observing  the  comparative  mental 
capacity  of  the  various  animals  to  the  question  as  to  the 
organs  of  these  functions,  we  receive  the  answer,  that  in  all 
higher  animals  they  are  invariably  connected  with  certain 
groups  of  cells,  those  cells  which  compose  the  central 
nervous  system.  All  naturalists,  without  exception,  agree 
that  the  central  nervous  system  is  the  organ  of  the  mental 
life  of  animals,  and  this  assertion  is  at  any  time  capable 
of  experimental  iro)f  If  the  central  nervous  system  is 
wholly  or  partially  destroyed,  the  "  mind,"  or  the  psychical 
activity  of  the  animal,  is  wholly  or  partially  annihilated  at 
the  same  time.  We  must,  therefore,  next  inquire  what  is 
the  character  of  the  mental  organ  in  man.  The  undeniable 
answer  to  this  question  has  already  been  given.  Man's 
mental  organ  is,  in  its  whole  structure  and  origin,  the  same 
as  that  of  all  other  Vertebrates.  It  originates  as  a  simple 
medullary  tube  from  the  outer  skin  of  the  embryo,  from 
the  skin-sensory  layer,  or  the  first  of  the  secondary  germ- 
layers.  In  the  course  of  its  gradual  development  it  passas 
through  the  same  stages  of  progression  in  the  human 
embryo  as  in  that  of  all  other  Vertebrates,  and  as  these 
latter  have  undoubtedly  a  common  origin,  so  must  also  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord  be  of  the  same  origin  in  all. 

Physiological  observation  and  experiment  teaches,  more- 
over, that  the  relation  of  the  "  mind  "  to  its  organ,  the  brain 
and  spinal  marrow,  is  exactly  the  same  in  Man  as  in  all 
other  Mammals.  The  former  can  in  no  case  act  without 
the  latter;  the  one  is  connected  with  the  other,  as  is 
muscular  movement  with  muscle.  Tlierefore,  the  mind  can 
develop  only  in  connection  with  its  organ.  Adherents  of 
the  Theory  of  Descent,  who  concede  the  causal  connection 
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between  Ontogeny  and  Phylogeny,  are  now  compelled  to 
recognize  the  following  propositions :  The  mind,  or  "  psyche," 
of  man  has  developed  together  with,  and  as  the  function  of 
the  medullary  tube,  and  just  as  even  now  the  brain  and 
spinal  marrow  develop  in  each  human  individual  from  the 
simple  medullary  tube,  so  the  human  "  mind,"  or  the  mental 
capacity  of  the  entire  human  race,  has  developed  gradually, 
step  by  step,  from  the  mind  of  lower  Vertebrates.  Just  as 
even  now  in  every  individual  of  the  human  race  the 
wonderful  and  complex  structure  of  the  brain  develops 
step  by  step  from  exactly  the  same  rudiment,  from  the 
same  five  simple  brain-bladders,  as  in  all  other  Skulled 
Animals  (Craniota),  so  the  human  mind  has  gradually 
developed  in  the  course  of  millions  of  yeai-s  from  the  mind 
of  lower  Skulled  Animals;  and  as  now  the  brain  of  every 
human  embryo  diflerentiates  according  to  tlie  special  type 
of  the  Ape-brain,  so  also  the  human  psyche  has  historically 
differentiated  from  the  Ape-mind. 

This  monistic  idea  will,  of  course,  be  indignantly  re- 
jected by  most  people,  who  accept  the  contrary  dualistic 
view,  which  denies  the  inseparable  connection  of  the  brain 
and  the  mind,  and  regards  "  body  and  mind  "  as  entirely 
separate  and  distinct;  but  how  shall  we  reconcile  this 
commonly  accepted  view  with  the  facts  taught  by  tlie 
history  of  evolution  ?  The  dualistic  view  is,  at  least,  as 
nreconcilably  opposed  to  Ontogeny  as  to  Phylogeny.  U 
wo  agree  with  the  majority  of  men,  that  the  mind  is  a  self- 
existent,  independent  being,  which  has  originally  nothing 
to  do  with  the  body,  but  only  dwells  in  it  for  a  time,  and 
which  gives  expression  to  its  emotions  through  the  brain, 
as  the  piano-player  tlirough  his  instrument,  then  we  must 
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suppose  a  period  in  the  human  germ-history,  at  which  the 
mind  enters  the  body,  enters  the  brain ;  and  we  must  also 
suppose  a  moment  at  death,  at  which  it  leaves  the  body ; 
and  further,  as  every  man  inherits  certain  individual 
mental  qualities  from  each  parent,  we  must  suppose  that 
pottions  of  the  mind  of  each  were  transferred  to  the  germ 
at  the  time  of  its  procreation.  A  little  piece  of  the  father  s 
mind  accompanied  the  sperm-cell,  a  little  piece  of  the 
mother's  mind  remained  with  the  egg-cell.  This  dualistic 
view  entirely  fails  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  evolution. 
We  all  know  that  the  new-bom  child  has  no  consciousness, 
no  knowledge  of  itself  and  of  the  objective  world.  Who- 
ever has  children  of  his  own,  and  follows  their  mental 
development  candidly,  cannot  possibly  deny  that  processes 
of  biological  evolution  are  at  work  there.  Just  as  all  other 
functions  of  the  body  develop  in  connection  with  their 
organs,  so  does  the  mind  develop  in  connection  with  the 
brain.  And  this  gradual  development  of  the  child's  mind 
is  such  a  wonderful  and  beautiful  phenomenon,  that  every 
mother  and  every  father  with  eyes  to  see  takes  unwearied 
delight  in  observing  it.  The  text-books  of  Psychology 
alone  are  ignorant  of  any  such  development,  and  we  are 
almost  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  their  authors  them- 
selves never  had  any  children.  The  human  mind,  as  it  is 
represented  in  the  great  majority  of  psychological  works, 
b  only  the  one-sided  mind  of  a  learned  philosopher,  who, 
indeed,  knows  many  books,  but  nothing  of  the  process  of 
evolution,  and  does  not  suspect  that  even  his  own  mind  has 
developed. 

These   same   dualistic  philosophers  must,  of  course,  if 
they  are  consistent,  also  assume  that  there  was  a  moment 
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in  the  Phytogeny  of  the  human  mind  at  which  this  mind 
first  entered  the  vertebrate  body  of  man.     Accordingly,  at 
the  time  when  the  human  body  developed  from  the  body 
of  the  Anthropoid  Ape  (thus,  probably,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  Tertiary  Period),  a  specific  human  mind-element — or,  as  it 
is  usually  expressed,  a  "  divine  spark  " — must  have  suddenly 
entered  or  been  breathed  into  the  brain  of  the  Anthropoid 
Ape,  and   thera    have  associated   itself  with   the   already 
existing  Ape-mind.     I  need   not  point  out  the  theoretic 
difficulties  involved  in  this  conception.     I  will  only  remark 
that  even  this  "divine  spark,"  by  which  the  mind  of  Man 
is  said  to  be  distinguished  from  that  of  all  other  animals, 
must  itself  be  a  thing  capable  of  evolution,  and  has  actually 
developed  progressively  in  the  course  of  human  history. 
This  "divine  spark"  is  usually  understood  to  be  ''reason," 
and  is  ascribed  to  man  aa  a  mental  function  distinguishing 
him  from  all  "irrational  animals."    Comparative  Psycho- 
logy, however,  teaches  that  this  frontier-post  between  man 
and  beast  is  altogether  untenable.^    We  must  either  take 
the  idea  of  reason  in  its  broader  sense,  in  which  case  it 
belongs  to  the  higher  Mammals  (t)ie  Ape,  Dog,  Elephant, 
Horse),  as  much  as  to  the  majority  of  men ;  or  we  must 
conceive  it  in  its  narrower  sense,  and  then  it  is  lacking  in 
the  majority  of  men,  as  well  as  in  most  animals.     On  the 
whole,  that  which  Qocthc*8  Mephi>itophcles  said  of  his  time. 
Im  true  of  Man's  reason  to-da>  : 

*'  IIo  mi)(ht  have  kept  bimiclf  more  n'srht 
Ilodiit  Tboa  no*er  shewn  to  him  «  (*lin)pi«  of  hmTvn'i  lighk 
Ue  oalls  it  Keaaon,  bat  Tboa  scent 
lu  uao  but  makot  him  bcmmlicr  Ouktt  the  licant." 

If,  therefore,  we  rovist  abandon  this  generally  preferred. 
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and,  in  many  respects,  very  pleasant  dualistic  theory  of  the 
mind,  as  being  wholly  untenable,  because  irreconcilable 
with  genetic  facts,  then  the  opposite  monistic  view  alono 
remains  to  us,  according  to  which  the  human  mind,  like 
that  of  any  other  animal,  is  a  function  of  the  central  nervous 
system,  with  which  it  has  developed  in  inseparable  con- 
nection. Ontogenetically,  we  see  this  in  every  child ; 
phylogenetically,  we  must  assert  it  in  accordance  with  the 
fundamental  law  of  Biogeny.  In  every  human  embryo 
the  medullary  tube  develops  from  the  skin-sensory  layer, 
and  from  the  anterior  part  of  that  tube  the  five  brain- 
bladdera  of  Skulled  Animals  (Craniota),  and  from  these 
the  mammalian  brain  (at  first  with  the  characteristics  of 
the  lower,  then  with  those  of  the  higher  Mammals). 
Just  as  this  entire  ontogenetic  process  is  but  a  short  repro  • 
duction,  occasioned  by  Heredity,  of  the  same  process  in  the 
Phylogeny  of  Vertebrates,  so  also  the  wonderful  mental 
activity  of  the  human  race  has  gradually  developed,  step 
by  step,  in  the  course  of  many  thousands  of  years,  from  the 
less  perfect  mental  activity  of  the  lower  Vertebrates.  And 
the  evolution  of  the  mind  in  each  child  is  only  a  brief 
reproduction  of  that  long  phylogenetic  process. 

The  extraordinary  and  important  bearing  of  Anthro- 
pogeny  on  Philosophy,  in  the  light  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  Biogeny,  now  becomes  apparent.  The  speculative 
philosophers  who  will  take  possession  of  the  facts  of  On- 
togeny and  explain  them  phylogenetically  (according  to  that 
law),  will  introduce  a  greater  advance  in  the  history  of 
Philosophy  than  has  been  made  by  the  greatest  thinkers  of 
all  previous  centuries.  Undoubtedly  every  clear  and  logical 
thinker  must  draw  from  the  facts  of  Comparative  Anatomy 
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and  Oniogenj  which  have  been  brought  fonvard,  a  masa 
^^  BJggestive  thoughts  and  reflections  which  cannot  fail 
of  their  effect  on  the  further  development  of  the  phiio- 
sopliical  study  of  the  universe.  Neither  can  it  be  doubted 
that  these  facts,  if  properly  weighed,  and  judged  without  pre- 
judice, will  lead  to  the  decisive  victory  of  that  philosophical 
tendency,  which  we  distinguish,  briefly,  as  monistic  or 
mechanical,  in  distinction  from  the  dualistic  or  ieleological, 
on  which  most  philosophical  systems  of  ancient,  mediaeval, 
and  modem  times  are  based.  This  mechanical,  or  monistic 
philosophy,  asserts  that  everywhere  the  phenomena  of 
human  life,  as  well  as  those  of  external  nature,  are  under 
the  control  of  fixed  and  unalterable  laws,  that  there  is 
everywhere  a  necessary  causal  connection  between  pheno- 
mena, and  that,  accordingly,  the  whole  knowable  univei'se 
forms  one  undivided  whole,  a  "monon.**  It  further  asserts, 
that  all  phenomena  are  produced  by  mechanical  causes 
(causcB  ejfficientes),  not  by  pre-arranged,  purposive  causes 
(eauacB  finales).  Hence  there  is  no  such  thing  as  "free- 
will "  in  the  usual  sense.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  light  of 
this  monistic  conception  of  nature,  even  those  phenomena 
which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  most  free  and 
independent,  the  expressions  of  the  human  will,  appear  as 
subject  to  fixed  laws  as  any  other  natural  phenomenon 
Indeed,  each  unprejudiced  and  searching  test  applied  to  the 
action  of  our  "  free-will "  shows  that  the  latter  is  never 
really  free,  but  is  always  determined  by  previous  causal 
conditions,  which  are  eventually  referable  either  to  Heredity 
or  to  Adaptation.  Accordingly,  we  cannot  absent  to  the 
popular  distinction  l>etwcen  nature  and  .spirit.  Spirit 
exists  everywhere  in  nature,  and  we  know  of  no  spirit  out- 
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side  of  nature.  Hence,  also,  the  usual  distinction  between 
natural  science  and  mental  science  is  entirely  untenable. 
Every  real  science  is  at  the  same  time  both  a  natural  and  a 
mental  science.     Man  is  not  above  nature,  but  in  nature. 

The  opponents  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution  are  very  fond 
of  branding  the  monistic  philosophy  grounded  upon  it  as 
"  materialism/'  by  confusing  philosophical  materialism  with 
the  wholly  different  and  censurable  morcU  materialism. 
Strictly,  however,  our  "  monism  "  might,  as  accurately  or  as 
inaccurately,  be  called  spiritualism  as   materialism.     The 
real  materialistic  philosophy  asserts,  that  the  vital  pheno- 
mena of  motion,  like  all  other  phenomena  of  motion,  are 
effects  or  products  of  matter.     The  other,  opposite  extreme, 
spiritualistic    philosophy,    asserts,   on    the   contrary,   that 
matter  is  the  product  of  motive  force,  and  that  all  material 
forms  are  produced  by  free  forces  entirely  independent  of 
the  matter  itself.      Thus,    according  to   the   materialistic 
conception  of  the  universe,  matter,  or  substance,  precedes 
motion,  or  active  force.     According  to  the  spiritualistic  con- 
ception of  the  universe,   on  the  contrary,  active  force  or 
motion  precedes  matter.     Both  views  are  dualistic,  and  we 
hold  them  both  to  be  equally  false.     A  contrast  to  both 
views  is  presented  in  the  monistic  philosophy,  which  can  as 
little  believe  in  force  without  matter,  as  in  matter  without 
force.     It  is  only  necessary  to  reflect  on   this  for  a  time, 
from  a  strictly  scientific  standpoint,  to  find  that  on  close 
examination  it  is  imi)ossible  clearly  to  represent  the  one 
without  the   other.     As  Goethe  says,   "Matter  can  never 
exist  and  act  without  spirit;    neither  can  spirit  without 
matter."  ^* 

The  "  spirit "  and  "  mind  "  of  man  are  but  forces  which 
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are  iaaoparably  connected  with  the  material  substance  of 
our  bodied.    Just  as  the  motive  force  of  our  tlesh  is  involved 
in  the  mascular  form-element,  so  is  the  thinking  force  of 
our  spirit  involved  in  the  form-element  of  the  brain.     Our 
■I'lritual  forces  are  as  much  functions  of  this  part  of  the 
l>xly,  as  every  foix^  is  a  function  of  a  material  body.     We 
know  of  no  matter  which  does  not  possess  force,  and,  con- 
versely, of  no  forces  that  are  not  connected  with  matter. 
When  the  forces  manifest  themselves  in  the  phenomena  of 
motion,  they  are  called  active  forces ;  if,  on  the  other  Iiand, 
the  forces  are  in  a  state  of  rest,  or  of  equilibrium,  they  are 
called  latent  forces.^    This  is  as  true  of  inorganic  natural 
substances  as  of  oi^ganic      The   magnet  attracting   iron- 
filings,  powder  exploding,  steam  driving  the  locomotive,  are 
active  inorganic  substances;  they  work  by  active  force  just 
as  does  the  sensitive  mimosa,  when  it  folds  its  leaves  at  a 
touch, — as  does  the  Amphioxus,  when  it  buries  itself  in  the 
sand, — as  does  man,  when  he  thinks.     Only  in  these  latter 
cases  the  combination  of  the  different  forces,  appearing  as 
phenomena  of  motion,  are  much  more  complex  and  much 
less  easily  recognized  than  in  the  former  cases. 

Anthropogeny  has  led  us  to  the  conclusion  that  even  in 
the  entire  history  of  the  evolution  of  man,  in  the  history  of 
the  germ,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  tribe,  no  other  active 
forces  have  been  at  work,  than  in  the  rest  of  organic  and 
inorganic  nature.  All  the  forces  at  work  there  can  be 
reduced  at  last  to  growth — to  that  fundamental  function  of 
evolution  by  which  the  fonns  of  inorganic,  as  well  as  of 
organic  bodies,  originate.  Growth,  again,  itself  rests  on  the 
attraction  and  repulsion  of  like  and  unlike  particles.^^  It 
bos  given  rise  to  Man  and  to  Ape,  to  Palm  and  Alga,  to 
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crystal  and  water.  Hence  the  evolution  of  man  has  taken 
place  according  to  the  same  "eternal,  immutable  laws,** 
as  has  the  evolution  of  any  other  natural  body. 

It  is  true  that  the  prejudices  that  stand  in  the  way  of 
the  general  recognition,  of  this  "  Natural  Anthropogeny  " 
are  even  yet  intensely  powerful ;  otherwise  the  ancient 
strife  between  the  various  philosophical  systems  would 
already  have  been  decided  in  favour  of  "  Monism.**  But 
it  can  be  foreseen  with  certainty  that  a  more  general 
acquaintance  with  genetic  facts,  will  gradually  destroy 
those  prejudices  and  biing  about  the  victory  of  the 
natural  idea  of  "Man's  Place  in  Nature."  The  fear  i« 
often  expressed  in  opposition  to  this  view  that  it  will  cause 
a  retrogression  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  development 
of  man ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  I  cannot  withhold  my  convic- 
tion, that  the  very  reverse  will  be  true,  that  by  it  the  pro- 
gressive development  of  the  human  spirit  will  be  advanced 
in  an  unuiiual  degree.  At  all  events,  I  hope  and  trust  that 
I  have,  in  these  chapters^  afforded  convincing  proof  that 
the  only  way  to  attain  a  true  scientific  knowledge  of  the 
human  organism,  is  by  employing  the  method  which  we 
must  acknowledge  to  be  alone  correct  and  successful  in  the 
study  of  organic  nature, — by  following  the  course  of  the 
History  of  Evolution.** 


NOTES. 


REMARKS  AND  REFERENCES  TO  LITERATURB, 


'  1  (vol.  i.  p.  2).  Anthropogeny  (Greek) -History  of  the  Evola- 
lion  of  Man;  from  Anthropos  {dvOpunros)  -  man,  and  gcnea  (ycvco) 
-  Evolution  history.  There  is  no  especial  Greek  word  for  **  the 
history  of  evolation  ; "  in  its  place  is  used  either  ycKca  (-  de- 
scent), or  yov€ta  («  generation).  If  goneia  is  preferred  to 
genea,  the  word  roust  be  written  Anthropogony.  The  word 
**  Anthropogrmy"  uHcd  first  by  Josophiis,  means,  however,  only 
**  the  generation  of  man.*'  Genesis  (ycVcaic)  means  ''origination, 
or  evolution  ;  "    therefore    AnthropoQcuegis  «  **  the   evolution  of 


man." 


2  (i.  3).  Embryo  (Greek)  -  germ  (luPpvov).  Roally  ri  irrb^ 
rif%  yaorpoc  Ppvov  (Eust.),  t.0.  the  unborn  germ  in  the  mother's 
body  (Latin  foetus,  or,  better,  fetus).  In  accordance  with  this 
original  sense,  the  term  embryo  should  only  be  applied  to  those 
young  organisms  which  are  still  enclosed  in  the  egg-coverings. 
(Cf.  "  Generelle  Morphologie,"  vol.  ii.  p.  20.)  Inaccurately,  how- 
jrer,  various  free-moving  young  forms  of  low  animals  (larva*) 
are  often  spoken  of  aa  embryos.     Embryonic  life  ends  at  birth. 

8  (i.  5).  Embryology  (Greek)  «  Germ -science,  from  embryon 
{tfiPpvov)  *  germ,  and  logos  (Xoyoc) » science.  Even  now  the 
whole  history  of  the  evolution  of  the  individual  is  erroneously 
culled  "embryology."  For  corrcsfionding  with  the  term 
"embryo"  (nee  note  2),  by  "embryology,"  or  "  embryogony," 
tbould  only  be  understood  "  the  history  of  the  evolution  of  the 
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individual  within  the  e<^g-coverings.**  As  soon  as  the  organism 
has  left  there,  it  is  no  longer  a  real  *'  erabryo."  The  later  changes 
of  this  form  the  subject  of  the  science  of  Metamorphoses,  or 
Metamorjihology. 

4  (i.  5).  Ontogeny  (Greek)  «  "germ-history,"  or  "the 
hiotory  of  the  evolution  of  the  individual;*'  from  oKra-indi« 
viduals,  and  genoa  (yci^ca)  a  history  of  evolution.  (Of.  noto  I.) 
Ontogeny,  as  the  **  history  of  the  evolution  of  the  individual," 
embraces  both  Embryology  and  Metamorphology  (note  3). — 
**  Generelle  Morphologic,"  vol.  ii.  p.  30. 

5  (i.  5).  Phylogeny  (Greek)  —  tribal  history,  or  "  the  pa- 
liBontological  history  of  evolution;"  from  phylon  (<^i;A.oi')« tribe, 
and  genea  (ycvcd)  =  history  of  evolution.  The  phylon  iiiclades 
all  organisms  connected  by  blood,  which  are  descended  from  a 
common  typical  parent- form.  Phylogeny  includes  PaluDontology 
and  Genealogy. — "  Generelle  Morphologic,"  vol.  ii.  p.  305. 

6  (L  6).  Biogeny  (Greek)  =  the  history  of  the  evolution  ot 
organisms  or  of  living  natural  bodies  in  the  widest  sense. 
(Genea  in  bin.)     )8ios  =  life. 

7  (i.  6).  The  fundamental  law  of  Biogeny.  Cf.  my  "General 
History  of  the  Evolution  of  Organisms"  ("  Generelle  Morphologic," 
18GG,  vol.  ii.),  p.  300  (Essays  on  the  causal  connection  of  biogenetic 
and  phyletio  evolution) ;  also  the  "  Monograph  of  Chalk 
Sponges  "  ("  Monographic  der  Kalkschwamme,"  1872,  vol.  i.  471); 
also  my  "  Natural  History  of  Creation." 

8  (i.  10).  Palingenesis  (Greek)  =  original  evolution,  from 
palingenesia  (irdXiKyci'co-ia)  =  new-birth,  renewal  of  the  former 
coarse  of  evolution.  Therefore,  Palingeny  =  inherited  history 
(from  woAiv  =  reproduced,  and  y€vca= history  of  evolution). 

9  (i.  10).  Kenogenesis  (Greek)  =  modified  evolution,  from 
kenos  (k€vos)  =  strange,  meaningless;  and  genea  (ycvca)  =. history 
of  evolution.  The  modifications  introduced  into  Palingenesis 
by  Kenogenesis  are  vitiations,  strange,  meaningless  adilitions  to 
the  original,  true  coarse  of  evolution.  Kenogeny  -  vitiated 
history. 

10  (L    12).    Latin   definition  of    the   fundamental    law    of 
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Biogenj :  '*  Ontogenesis  snmraariam  yel  rccapitulatio  est  pbj- 
logeneseos,  tanto  integrius,  quanto  bcreditaie  palingenesis  con- 
nenratur,  tanto  minas  integrum,  quanto  adaptatione  kenogenesis 
introducitur/*  Cf.  my  **  Aims  and  Methods  of  Recent  History 
of  Evolution  '*  ("  Ziclo  und  Wego  der  Heutigen  Entwickelangs- 
goschichtc,"  p.  11,     Jena,  1876). 

11  (i.  17).  Mechanical,  and  purposive  causes.  Mechanical 
natural  philosophy  assumes  that  throughout  nature,  in  organic 
aa  well  as  in  inorganic  processes,  only  non-purposire,  mechanical, 
necessarily- working  causes  exist  {caxua^  ejfficientes,  mechanism^ 
eauscUily).  On  the  other  hand,  vitalistic  natural  philosophy 
asserts  that  the  latter  are  at  work  only  in  inorganic  processes, 
which  in  certain  other,  purposive,  special  causes  are  at  work, 
conscious  or  purposive  causes,  working  for  a  definite  end  {eauscB 
finales^  Vitalism,  Teleology).  (Cf.  **  Generelle  Morphologic,*' 
▼ol.  i.  p.  94.) 

12  (i.  17).  Monism  and  Dualism.  Unitary  philosophy,  or 
Monism,  is  neither  extremely  materialistic  nor  extremely  spinU 
nalistic,  but  resembles  rather  a  union  and  combination  of  these 
opposed  principles,  in  that  it  conceives  all  nature  as  one  whole 
and  nowhere  recognizes  any  but  mechanical  causes.  Binary 
philosophy,  on  the  other  hand,  or  Dualism,  regards  nature  and 
spirit,  matter  and  force,  inorganic  and  organic  nature  as  distinct 
and  independent  existences.     (Cf.  vol.  ii.  p.  456  ) 

18  (i.  20).  Morphology  and  Physiology.  Morphology  (as 
the  science  of  forms)  and  Physiology  (as  the  science  of  the 
functions  of  organisms)  are  indeed  connected,  but  co-ordinate 
sciences,  independent  of  each  other.  The  two  together  constitute 
Biology,  or  the  '*  science  of  organisms.**  Each  has  its  peculiar 
methods  and  aids.  (Cf.  '*  Generelle  Morphologic,"  toL  i,  pp^ 
17-21.) 

14  (i.  24).  Morphogeny  and  Physiogeny.  Biogeny,  or  the 
•'history  of  the  evolution  of  organisms/'  up  to  the  present  time 
has  been  almost  exclusively  Morphogeny.  Just  as  this  first 
opens  the  way  to  a  true  knowledge  of  organic  forms,  so  will 
Physiogeny  afterwards   make  a  true  recognition   of   fnnotions 
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possible,  by  discoveriDg  their  historic  evolution.  Its  futDrc 
promises  to  be  most  fruitful.  Cf.  **  Aims  and  Methods  of  the 
Recent  Hist^)ry  of  Evolution**  (**  Zieic  und  We^e  der  Heutigeii 
Entwickeluni^'sgcscliichte,"  pp.  92-98.     Jena,  187G). 

15  (i.  27).  Aristotle.  Five  books  on  the  generation  and 
evolution  of  animals  {tripl  (okuv  ycvcVcos). 

16  (i.  28).  Parthenogenesis.  On  **  virginal  generation,*' 
or  the  ** immaculate  conception**  of  Invertebrates,  especially  of 
Articulated  Animals  {Gruslacea^  Iruecta,  etc.),  see  Siebold. 
"Remarks  on  Parthenogenesis  among  Arthropoda  **  (**  Beitriigo 
»ur  Parthenogenesis  der  Arthropoden.**  Leipzig,  1871).  Georg 
Seidlitz,  **  Parthenogenesis  and  its  Relation  to  other  Forms  of 
Generation  in  the  Animal  Kingdom  '*  (**  Die  Parthenogenesis  und 
ihr  Verhilltniss  zu  den  iibrigen  Zeugungs-Arten  im  Thierreich." 
Leipzig,  1872). 

17  (i.  34).  The  Preformation-theory.  This  theory  is,  in 
Germany,  usually  called  "  Evolutions-theorie,**  in  distinction  from 
the  **  Epigenesis-theorie."  As,  however,  in  England,  France,  and 
Italy,  the  latter  is,  on  the  contrary,  usually  called  the  theory  of 
evolution,  evolution  and  cpigenesis  being  used  as  synonymous 
terms,  it  appears  better  to  call  the  former  "  the  theory  of  pre- 
formation." Recently  Kollikcr  has  called  his  "  theory  of  hetero- 
genous generation**  "Evolutionism**  (note  47).  Cf.  preface, 
p.  xxz. 

18  (i.  37).  Alfred  Kirchhoff,  "Caspar  Friedrich  WolfF,  his 
Life  and  Teaching  in  the  Science  of  Organic  Evolution.** — 
"Jenaische  Zeitschrift  fiir  Naturwissenschaft,"  18G8,  Yol.  iv. 
p.  193. 

19  (i.  43).  Part  of  the  writings  left  by  WolfF  have  not  yet 
been  published.  His  most  important  works  are  the  dissertation 
for  the  degree  of  doctor,  Theoria  generationis  (1759),  and  his 
model  treatise  "  de  formatione  intestinorum  **  (on  the  formation 
of  the  intestinal  canal). — "  Nov.  Comment.  Acad.  Sc.  Pctropol.," 
xii.  17G8;  xiii.  1769.  Translated  into  German  by  Meckel. 
Halle,  1812. 

20  (i.  01).  Christian  Fsmder/^  Ilisioria  mstamorphoseoSfqunm 
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ovnm  incabatum  prioribas  qninque  dicbns  snbit.*'  Vicebergi, 
1817.  (Di.ssertatio  inauguralis.)  *' Contributions  toward  ilio 
history  of  the  evolution  of  the  chick  within  the  cgi^."  ("  noltr:i<;o 
znr  Entwickehingsgcschichte  dcs  Huhnchcns  im  Eic."  Wurz- 
burg,  1817.) 

21  (i.  52).  Karl  Ernst  Bacr,  "On  the  Evolution  of  Animals. 
Observations  and  Reflections'*  (**  Ucber  Entwickelnngsgcschichto 
dcr  Thiere.  Beobachtang  und  Reflexion."  2  vols.  Konigsberg, 
1827-1837).  In  addition  to  this  chief  work,  cf.  "  Story  of  the 
Life  and  Writings  of  Dr.  Karl  Ernst  Bacr,  told  by  himself*' 
(**  Nachrichton  uber  Lebcn  nnd  Schriftcn  des  Dr.  Karl  Ernst 
Baer,  mitgetheilt  von  ihm  selbst."     Petersburg,  1865). 

22  (i.  CO).  Albert  Kollikor.  His  "History  of  the  Evolution  of 
Man  and  the  Higher  Animals"  ('*  Entwickelungsgeschichte  dcs 
Menschen  und  der  hoheren  Thiere  ").  The  2nd  (corrected)  edition, 
1876,  contains  (pp.  28-40)  a  catalogue  of  ontogenetic  literature 
On  the  newer  contributions  to  this,  cf.  the  "  Jahresberichte 
ulier  die  Lcistungen  nnd  Fortschritte  der  Medicin  '*  (Berlin),  by 
Virchow  and  Hirsch  (the  "History  of  Evolution,"  by  Waldcyer) ; 
also  the  "  Jaliresberichto  uber  die  Fortschritte  der  Anatomic  und 
Physiologic,'*  by  Hofmann  and  Schwalbe  (Leipzig)  ;  the  **  History 
of  Evolution,"  by  R.  Hertwig  and  Nitsche.  Most  of  Kowalov- 
8ky*s  researches  are  contained  in  the  "  Memoircs  de  rAcad6mie 
iroporiale  de  St  Petersburg  "  (from  the  year  1806).  Others  arc 
published  in  Max  SchultKe's  "  Archiv  fur  mikroskopische 
Anatomie,"  and  in  other  periodicals. 

23  (i.  60).  Theodor  Schwann,  "  Microscopic  Researches  into 
the  Identity  in  Structure  and  Growth  of  Plants  and  Animals" 
(**  Mikroskopische  Untersuchnngen  iibcr  die  Uebereinstimmung 
in  der  Stnictur  nnd  Wachsthum  der  Thiere  nnd  PflauRcn.*' 
Berlin,  1830). 

24  (i.  69).  Ernst  Haeckcl,  the  Gastrnwi  Theory,  phylogenetic 
classification  of  the  animal  kingdom  and  h<»mo|ogy  of  the  germ- 
layers. — "Jenaisohc  Zeltschrift  fiir  Naturwis-senscliaft,"  vol.  viii. 
1874,  pp.  1-56. 

25  (i.    75).    Ernst    Haockel,    "The    History   of   Croation." 

Lrmdon,  1876. 
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26  (i.  81).  Fritz  SchuUzo,  "  Kant  anil  Darwin."  A  con- 
tribntion  to  the  history  of  the  science  of  evolution.     Jena,  1875. 

27  (i.  81).  Immanuel  Kant,  **  Critiqne  of  Teleolog^ical  Rea- 
son" (*'Kritik  der  teleologischen  Urtheilskraft ").  1790.  §  74 
and  §  79.     Cf.  also  my  **  History  of  Creation,"  vol.  1.  p.  103. 

28  (i.  83).  Jean  Lamarck,  "  Philosophic  Zoologique,  ou 
Exposition  des  Considerations  relatives  k  Thistoire  natarelle  des 
animanx,"  etc.  2  Tomes.  Paris,  1809.  Nouvelle  6dition,  revae 
et  pr^c6dce  d*une  introduction  biographique  par  Charles  Martins. 
Paris,  1873. 

29  (i.  88).  Wolfgang  Gkx^the  on  Morphology  (zur  Morpho- 
logic). The  formation  and  re- formation  of  organic  bodies.  On 
Goethe*s  morphological  studies,  cf.  Oscar  Schmidt  (*'  Goetbe*s 
Verbal  tniss  zn  den  organischen  Naturwissenschaften."  Jena, 
1853).  Rudolph  Virchow,  "Goethe  as  a  Naturalist"  (Berlin, 
1861).  Helmholtz,  "On  Goethe's  Natural  Scientific  Works" 
(Brunswick,  1865). 

30  (i.  96).  Charles  Darwin.  His  chief  work  is  "  On  the 
Origin  of  Species  by  means  of  Natural  Selection  "  (1859). 

31  (i.  99).  Darwin  and  Wallace.  The  general  outlines  of 
the  theory  of  selection  were  discovered  independently  by  Darwin 
and  Wallace.  It  does  not,  however,  follow  that  the  services 
of  the  latter  in  furthering  the  science  of  evolntion  are  at  all 
comparable  with  those  of  the  former.  As  many  opponents  of 
Darwin,  especially  the  English  Jesuit  Mivart,  have  recently 
endeavoured  to  exalt  Wallace  «t  the  expense  of  Darwin,  and  to 
depreciate  the  latter,  I  take  this  op|)ortunity  of  expressly  assert- 
ing that  Darwin's  services  are  very  far  khe  greater. 

32  (i.  101).  Thomas  Huxley.  In  addition  to  the  works 
mentioned  in  the  text,  the  following  populnr  works  are  especially 
to  be  recommended  :  "  On  Our  Knowledge  of  the  Causes  of 
Phenomena  in  Organic  Nature,"  and  the  "  Elementary  Phy- 
siology"  (1871). 

33  (i.  101).  Gustav  Jaeger,  "  Zoological  Letters"  ("Zoologische 
Briefe."  Vienna,  1870),  and  the  **  Text-book  of  General  Zoology" 
('*  Lehrbuch  der  Allp:emeinen  Zoologie."     Stuttgart,  1875). 
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84  (i.  101).  Friedrich  Rolle,  **Man,  his  Descent  and  MonUiU 
represented  in  the  light  of  the  Darwinian  Theory,  and  on  the 
basis  of  Recent  Geological  Discoveries  **  (**  Dcr  Mensch,  seine 
Abstammang  and  Gesittung  im  Lichte  der  Darwin*schen  Lchrc/' 
etc.).     Frankfort,  18GG. 

85  (i.  102).  Ernst  Haeckcl,  "  Gcncrelle  Morphologic  der 
Organismen."  General  outlines  of  the  science  of  oi^nic  forms, 
mechanically  shown  in  accordance  with  the  theory  of  descent  as 
reformed  by  Charles  Darwin.  Vol.  i,  "General  Anatomy;" 
vol  ii.,  *•  General  History  of  Evolution."     Berlin,  18G6. 

86  (i.  103).  Charles  Darwin,  **The  Descent  of  Man,  and 
Selection  in  Relation  to  Sex."     2  vols.     London,  1871. 

87  (i.  108).  Karl  Gegenbaur,  '*  Outlines  of  Comparative 
Anatomy"  ('^Gruudzuge  der  vei^leichendcn  Anatomic."  Licipzig. 
2nd  cd.,  1870).  **Element8  of  Comparative  Anatomy  '*  (**  Orundriss 
der  verglcichendcn  Anatomic."     8rd  (improved)  edition,  1874). 

88  (i.  114).  Migration-theory.  Morits  Wa.;ncr,  **  The  Dar- 
winian Theory  and  the  Law  of  Migration  of  Organisms  "  (**  Die 
Darwin*sche  Theorie  nnd  das  Mi^rations-gesetz  der  Organ- 
ismen."  Leipzig,  1808).  August  Weismann,  *'  Ou  the  Itifluenco 
of  Isolation  in  the  Formation  of  Species  "  (''  Ucber  den  Einfluss 
der  Isolirung  auf  die  Artenbidung."     Leipzig,  1871). 

89(i.  116).  Carus  Sterne,  "Evolution  and  Dissolution "(**\Ver. 
den  und  Vergehen").  A  popular  history  of  the  evolution  of 
nature  as  a  whole.  Berlin,  '1876.  Aga.s8iz  a  "founder"  of 
natural  science.     "  Gegenwari."     Berlin,  1876. 

40  (i.  117).  Ernst  Haeckel,  "The  ChalkKponges"  ("Die 
Kalkschwamme;  Calcispongien  oder  Grantien."  Berlin,  1872) 
A  monograph  and  an  attempted  solution  of  the  problem  of  the 
prigin  of  species.  Vol.  i.,  "  Biology  of  Chalk-sp  m^cs ;  "  vol.  ii., 
"Classification  of  Chalk-sponges;"  vol.  iii.,  "Atlas  of  Chalk- 
sponges  "  (with  60  plates). 

41  (i.  124).  On  the  Individuality  of  Colls  and  recent  rcformii 
in  the  cell-theory,  cf.  my  "  Individualitiitslrhn*/*  or  **  Tectologio  " 
('*GeQereUe  Morphologie,"  voL  i.  pp.  23L»-274).  Uudulf 
Virchow,  "  Cellalar  Patbologie."    4th  edition.     Ikrlm,  167L 
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42  (i.  130).  *»The  Plastid-tbcorj  and  tbe  CelMheoryr— 
"  Jenaiscbo  Zcitschrift  fiir  Naturwiasenschaft,"  1870,  vol.  ▼.  p. 
492. 

43  (i.  138).  Gcgenbaur,  **  On  the  Structure  and  Evolution  of 
Vertebrate  Ecrgs  with  Partial  Yelk-clcavage." — **  Archir  f.  Anal, 
u.  Phys."  1861,  p.  401. 

44  (i.  153).  Ernst  Haeckel,  "On  Divisiou  of  Labour  in  Nature 
and  Human  Life,"  in  the  collection  of  Lectures  hj  Virchow- 
Holtzendorf,  18G9.     Sect  78      2nd  edition. 

45  (i.  IGO).  Monogony  {Oeneratio  neulralis).  On  the  variona 
forms  of  asexual  reproduction  (Schizogony,  Sporogony,  etc.),  cf. 
**  Generelle  Morphologie,"  vol.  ii.  pp.  36-58. 

46  (i.  160).  Amphigony  {Oeneratio  sexualis').  On  the  various 
forms  of  sexual  reproduction  (Hermaphroditism,  Gonochoriam, 
etc.),  see  "  Generelle  Morphologic,"  vol.  ii.  pp.  58-69. 

47  (i.  168).  Fitful  evolution  and  gradual  evolution.  The 
theory  of  fitful  evolution  has  recently  been  developed  especially 
by  Kolliker,  who,  under  the  title  of  heterogeneous  generation, 
opposes  it  to  gradual  evolution  as  maintained  by  us  (^'  Zeitschr. 
f.  Wissens.  ZooL,"  vol.  xiv.  1864,  p.  181,  and  "  Alcyonaria,"  1872, 
pp.  884-415).  This  theory  is  distinguished  by  assuming  entirely 
unknoum  causes  for  the  '*  fitful  evolution  of  species,"  a  so-called 
"great  law  of  evolution"  (an  empty  word  indeed!).  On  the 
contrary,  we  see,  with  Darwin,  in  the  facts  of  Heredity  and 
Adaptation  sufficient  known  (partly  inner,  partly  external) 
physiological  causes,  which  explain  the  gradual  evolution  of 
species  under  the  influence  of  the  struggle  for  existence. 

48  (i.  170).  Immaculate  Conception  never  occurs  in  tho 
vertebrate  tribe.  On  the  other  hand,  parthenogenesis  frequently 
occurs  among  Articulated  Animals  (^Arthropod<:)  (not«  16). 

49  (i.  171).  Fertilization  of  Flowers  by  insects.  Charles 
Darwin  on  **  The  various  contrivances  by  which  British  and 
Foreign  Orchids  are  fertilized  by  Insects."  Hermann  Miiller  on 
"The  Fertilization  of  Flowers  by  Insects,  and  the  correlative 
adaptations  of  both"  ("Die  Bcfruchtung  der  Blunien  durcb 
Insocten  nnd  die  gegonseitigen  Aipassungen  Beider  "j.     A  con. 
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tribntion   to   onr  knowledge   of    causal   connection    in   organic 
nature.     Leipzig,  1873. 

50  (i.  178).  The  Process  of  Fortilizntion  has  been  verj 
vuriouslj  viewed,  and  was  formerly  often  regarded  as  an 
entirely  mysterious  process,  or  even  as  a  supernatural  miracle. 
It  now  appeni-8  no  more  **  wonderful  or  supernatural"  than  the 
process  of  digestion,  of  muscular  movement,  or  of  any  other 
physiological  function.  For  the  earlier  views,  cf.  Leuckart, 
Article  **  Zcugung  "  (generation)  in  R.  Wagner's  "  Dictionary 
of  Physiology,"  1850. 

51  (i.  179).  Monerula.  The  simple,  very  transient,  kernel- 
loss  condition,  which  we  briefly  call  the  **  monerula,*'  and,  in 
accordance  with  the  fundamental  law  of  Biogeny,  regard  as  a 
palingenetic  reproduction  of  the  phylogenctic  Muueron  parent- 
form,  appears  to  vary  to  some  extent  in  different  organisms, 
especially  in  the  matter  of  duration.  In  those  cases  in  which 
it  no  longer  occurs,  and  in  which  the  kernel  of  the  fertilized 
ogg  persists  wholly  or  partially,  we  may  regard  this  phenomenon 
as  a  later,  kenogcnctic  curtailment  of  Ontogeny. 

52  (i.  181).  The  Pla.<(son  of  the  monerula  appears,  mor- 
phologically, a  homogeneous  and  structureless  substance,  like 
that  of  the  Moneron.  This  is  not  contradicted  bv  tlie  fact  that 
we  ascribe  a  very  complex  molecular  structure  to  the  plastidules, 
or  '*plasson-molecule8,'*  of  the  monerula;  this  latter  will 
natarally  be  more  complex  in  proportion  as  the  organism  which 
it  ontogenetically  constitutes  is  higher,  and  as  the  ancestral 
series  of  that  organism  is  longer,  in  proportion  as  the  preceding 
processes  of  Heredity  and  Adaptation  are  more  numerous. 

53  (i.  182).  The  Fundamental  Significance  of  the  Parent-cell, 
or  oytula,  as  the  foundation-stone  of  the  young  organism  in  the 
course  of  development,  can  only  be  rightly  appreciated,  if  the 
port  taker,  in  its  conrtitution  by  the  two  generating  cells  is 
rightly  appreciated,  the  pari  taken  by  the  male  sperm-cell  and 
by  the  femnle  egg-cell. 

54  (i.  IS'J).  The  One-celled  Germ-organism,  like  the  act  of 
fertilisation    from    which    it    results,    has    been    very    variously 
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viewed.  Cf.  on  this  sabject,  in  addition  to  the  four  important  - 
works,  here  qaoted,  by  Anerbach,  Butschli,  Hertwig,  and  Stras* 
burger,  the  most  recent  annals  of  the  progress  of  the  history  of 
evolution  (Waldeyor  in  Virchow-Hirsch's  "  Jabresbericbten," 
Herlin ;  Hcrtwig  in  Hofmann-Schwalbe's  **  JahresberichteUt  * 
Leipzig). 

55  (i.  185).  Protozoa  and  Metazoa.  Cf.  toI.  i.  p.  248;  ii.  92. 
The  Protozoa  and  Metazoa  are  genetically  and  anatomically  so 
very  distinct,  that  the  former,  as  Protista,  may  even  be  exclnded 
entirely  from  tlie  animal  kingdom,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a 
iieutral  intermorliate  kingdom  between  the  plant  and  animal 
kingdoms. — "  Generelle  Morphologic,"  vol.  i.  pp.  191-230.  Ac- 
cording to  this  view  the  Metazoa  alone  are  really  animals. 

56  (i.  186).  The  Unity  of  the  Zoogenotic  Conception,  result- 
ing from  the  Gastr.ea- theory,  has  as  yet  not  been  destroyed  by 
the  numerous  atUicks  directed  against  that  theory:  for  none  of 
these  attacks  have  succeeded  in  substituting  anything  positive ; 
by  pure  negation  no  advance  can  be  made  in  this  dark  ani 
difficult  subject. 

57  (i.  187).  The  Egg-cleavage  and  Gastrulation  of  Man,  as 
represented  diagmmniatically  in  Figs.  12-17  of  Plate  IL,  is  most 
probably  in  no  essential  way  different  from  that  of  the  Rabbit, 
which  has  as  yet  been  most  closely  examined  in  this  point. 

58  (i.  188).  Ernst  Haeckel,  "Arabian  Corals "("  Arabischo 
Korallen").  "A  Journey  to  the  Coral  Banks  of  the  Rod  Sea,  and 
a  Glimpse  into  iiio  Life  of  Coral  Animals.  A  popular  lecture, 
with  scientific  explanations."  With  5  coloured  plates,  and  2C( 
woodcuts.     Berlin,  1876. 

69  (i.  18'J).  The  Number  of  the  Segmcntella,  or  cleavage- 
colls,  increases,  in  the  original,  pure  forms  of  palingenetic  egg- 
cleavage,  in  regular  geometric  progression.  But  the  point  to 
which  this  proceeds  varies  in  the  various  archibla.stic  animals, 
BO  that  the  Morula,  as  the  final  result  of  the  cleavage-process, 
consists  sometimes  of  32,  sometimes  of  64,  sometimes  of  128 
cells,  and  so  on. 

60    (i.  189).    The   Mulberry-germ,   or   Morula.      The  sojf- 
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incniel1&,  or  cIcavagc-celLi,  which  consiituto  the  Morula  at  the 
close  of  palingonetio  egg-cleavage,  gfenerallj  appear  entirely 
Rimilar,  with  morphological  difference  in  size,  form,  or  con- 
Btitution.  This  does  not,  however,  hinder  the  fact  that  these 
cells  have  separated,  even  during  cleavage,  into  animal  and 
vegetable  cells,  have  differentiated  physiologically,  as  is  indicated 
in  Figs.  2  and  3,  Plate  11.,  as  probable. 

Gl  (i.  189).  The  Bladder-gcrm  of  Archiblastic  Animals 
{hlastulaf  or  blculosphcBra)^  which  is  now  commonly  known  as 
the  germ-vesicle,  or,  more  accurately,  as  the  '*  germ-membrane 
vesicle,'*  must  not  be  confused  with  the  essentially  different 
**  g^rm- vesicle  *'  of  amphiblastic  mammals,  which  is  better  called 
the  "intestinal-germ  vesicle"  (gcutrocystiB),  The  g^trocystis 
and  the  blastula  arc  still  often  united  under  the  name  of  *' germ- 
vesicle,  or  vcjticula  bUistodermicii,^     Cf.  vol.  i.  p.  200. 

62  (i.  192).  The  Definition  of  the  Gastruia  was  first 
established  by  me  in  1872,  in  my  "Monograph  of  Chalk-sponges  " 
(voL  i.  pp.  3-i3,  345,  4S6),  There  I  already  gave  due  weight  to 
the  **  extremely  great  significance  of  the  gastruia  in  reference 
to  the  general  Phylogeny  of  the  animal  kingdom**  (p.  333). 
"  The  fact  that  these  larval  forms  re-occur  in  the  most  different 
animals,  cannot,  I  think,  be  sufficiently  estimated,  and  bears 
plain  witness  to  the  former  common  descent  of  all  from  tbe 
Gastraea  "  (p.  345). 

68  (i.  194).  The  Uniaxial  Outline  of  the  Gastruia  is,  on 
account  of  the  two  different  poles  of  the  axis,  more  accniately 
described  as  a  diplopolic  uniaxial  form  (a  sternometric  outline : 
conoid-form,  or  cone).  Cf.  my  **  Promorphology  "  (**  Generelle 
Morphologie/*  vol.  i.  p.  42G). 

64  (i.  194).  Primitive  liitestinc  snd  Primitive  Month.  My 
distinction  of  the  primitive  intestine  and  primitive  mouth 
{frotogaUcr  nnd  prvtoshma)  from  the  lalrr,  permanent  intestine 
and  mouth  {melagasUr  and  ineia4ttoma)  has  been  variously 
attacked;  it  is,  however,  as  much  justified  as  the  distinction  of 
the  primitive  kidney  from  the  permanent  kidney,  of  the  primitive 
vertcbrsB  fn>m  the  permanent  vertebra?.     The  primitive  intestine 
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forms  bat  a  part  of  tlie  permanent  intestine,  and  the  primitivo 
mouth  (at  least  in  tho  higher  animals)  does  not  become  the 
permanent  mouth. 

G5  (i.  190).  Primitive  germ-layera  {hlastnphyUa) ,  As  tho 
two  primary  germ-layers  (entoderma  and  ezoderma)  originally 
form  .the  solo  histogenetic  radiment  of  the  whole  body,  and  as 
the  mesoderma,  the  nutritive  yelk,  and  all  other  accessory  parts 
of  the  germ  have  developed  only  secondarily  from  the  former, 
1  consider  it  very  important  to  distinguish  between  the  primary 
and  secondary  gorm-layers.  The  latter,  to  distinguish  them 
from  tho  former,  might  be  called  "after  germ-layers"  (bUu" 
telasma), 

66  (i.  201).  Unequal  Cleavage  and  Hood-gastrula  (Seg- 
mejitatio  incequalis  et  Amphigastruld).  Next  to  Amphibia  the 
most  accessible  examples  for  observation  of  nnequal  cleavage 
and  the  Amphigastrula  are  afforded  by  the  indigenous  Soft- 
boHied  Animals  (Mnlltisca)  and  Worms  (Snails  and  Mussels, 
b^arth  Worms  and  Leeches). 

67  (i.  202).  Tho  Colour  of  Amphibian-eggs  is  occasioned  by 
the  accumulation  of  dark  colouring- matter  at  the  animal  pole  of 
the  egg.  In  consequence  of  this  the  animal-cells  of  the  exoderni 
appear  darker  than  tho  vegetative  cells  of  the  entoderm.  In 
most  animals  the  reverse  is  the  case;  the  protoplasm  of  the 
entoderm  cells  being  usually  darker  and  more  coarsely  granulated 
(vol.  i.  p.  197). 

68  (i.  207).  Hood-gastrula  of  Amphibia.  Cf.  Robert  Remak, 
*'  On  the  Evolution  of  Batrachia  "  (**  Ueber  die  Entwickelung  der 
Batrachier,"  p.  126  ;  Plate  XII.  Figs.  3-7).  Strieker's  "  Manual 
of  Tissues "  (**  Handbuch  der  Gewebelehre,"  vol.  ii.  p.  1195- 
1202;  Figs.  399-402).  Goette,  "History  of  the  Evolution  of 
Bombinator  **  ("  Entwickelungsgeschichte  der  Unke,"  p.  145; 
Plate  II.  Figs.  32-35). 

69  (i.  214).  Hood-gastrula  of  Mammals.  Eduard  van 
Beneden,  **  La  maturation  de  Toeuf,  la  fccondation  et  les  premiens 
phases  du  developperaent  embryonnairo  des  Mammiferes,  d'aprea 
des  recherchcs  fait<\s  chcz  le  lapin.**     Brussels,  1875.     No  figures 
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aro  given  with  these  "Communication  pr^Iiminaire;"  Van 
Bcneden*8  description  is,  however,  so  clear,  so  thorough  and  care- 
ful, that  they  afford  an  entirely  satisfactory  insight  into  unequal 
cgrr-cleavago  and  the  formation  of  the  Hood-gastrula  in  Mammals. 
All  other  observers,  who  have  studied  the  germination  of  Mam- 
malian C'ggi  (among  the  most  recent  Kolliker,  RAuber,  and 
Hewsou  may  be  especially  mentioned),  have  overlooked  or 
failed  to  recogtiizc  the  important  features  disjovered  by  Van 
Benedcn. 

70  (i.  218).  The  Disc-gastrula  {DUco-gastrula)  of  Osseous 
Fishes  (JUeleoslel).  Van  Bambeke,  "  Recherches  sur  Tembry- 
ologie  des  ()oissons  osscuz."  Brussels,  1875.  The  transparent 
Fish-cg«;s,  in  which  I  observed  discoid  cleavage  (SegmenicUio 
diicoidalu()sLnd  the  formation  of  the  Disc-gastrula  by  invagination, 
are  accurately  described  in  my  article  on  '*  The  Gastrula  and 
Egg-cleavage  of  Animals  "  (**  Jen.  ZeiUchrift  fiir  Natnrwis- 
Rcnschaft,"  1875,  vol.  ix.  p.  432^-444;  Plates  IV.,  V).  On  the 
Disc-gastrula  of  Selachii^  cf.  Balfour,  **  The  Development  of 
Elasmo  branch  Fishes." — **  Journ.  of  Anat.  and  Physiol.,"  voL  x. 
p.  517;PlatesXX.,XXIir. 

71  (i.  221).  Yelk-cells  of  Birds.  The  cell-like  constituent 
parta,  which  occur  in  great  number  and  variety  in  the  nutritive 
yelk  of  Birds  and  Reptiles,  as  in  most  Fishes,  are  nothing  less 
than  true  cells,  as  His  and  others  have  aa««erted.  This  does  not 
mean  that  in  this  matter  a  distinct  limit  everywhere  exists 
between  the  nutritive  and  the  formative  yolks,  as  in  our  oceanic 
Fish-eggs  (Figs.  42,  43,  note  70).  On  the  contmry,  ar'^lvaUy 
(phylogcnctically)  the  nutritive  yelk  originated  from  part  of  the 
entoderm. 

72  (i.  223)  Egg-cclls  of  Birds.  Notwithstanding  the  Isrge 
nutritive  ^?lk,  the  **  after-egg  "  {metovum)  of  Birds  and  Reptiles 
is,  in  form- value,  a  single  cell.  The  very  small,  active  protoplasm 
of  the  **  troad  **  does,  however,  ind(i*d  fall  fnr  »hort^  in  volume, 
of  the  huge  ma.ss  of  the  yellow  yclk-ltfill.  '11  lo  bird's  eirgs  are 
absolutely  the  largest  celU  of  the  animal  lH>dy.  Cf.  note  43,  and 
Eduard    van     Benoden,    **  Recherches   sur   la  composition  et  U 
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Bignification  de  Tcnaf."  Brasgols,  1870.  Hubert  Lndwig,  •*Oii 
Egg-siracture  in  the  Animal  Kingdom  *'  ("  Ueber  die  Eibildung 
in  Thierreicbe."     Wurzburg,  1874). 

78  (i.  22G).  Discoidal  cleavage  {Segmeniatio  discoidalis)  of 
Bird's  eggs.  Cf.  KoUiker,  "  History  of  the  Evolution  of  Man 
and  the  Higher  Animals"  (** Entwickelungsgcschichte  des  Men- 
schen  und  der  hohcrcn  Thiere.*'  2nd  edition,  1876,  pp.  69-81 ; 
Figs.  16-22). 

74  (i.  227).  Disc-gnstrula  (Disco-gastrula)  of  Birds.  Cf. 
Rauber,  '*  On  the  Place  of  the  Chick  in  the  System  of  Evoln- 
tion  "  (**  Ueber  die  Stcllung  des  Hiihncheng  ira  Entwickelungs- 
plan").  Leipzig,  1876.  Foster  and  Balfour,  "  The  Elements  of 
Embryology."     London,  1874. 

75  (i.  231).  Bladder-gnstrula  {Perigoudrvla)  of  Articulated 
Animals  (Arlhropoda).  Cf.  Bobretxky,  "  Russian  Essay  on  the 
Germ-history  of  Astacus  and  Palccmon."  Kiow,  1873.  Also  my 
own  article  on  the  gastrnla  and  egg-cleavage. — '*  Jen.  Zeitschrift 
fur  Naturwisscnschaft."     Vol.  ix.  pp.  444-452,  Plate  VL 

76  (i.  234).  The  Four-layer  Theory,  which  was  first  clearly 
stated  by  Bacr  in  1837  (**  Entwickclungsgeschichte  der  Thiers," 
vol.  ii.  pp.  46,  6S),  and  which  we  have  here  carried  out  logically, 
yet  appears  the  only  form  of  the  germ-layer  theory,  which, 
on  comparative  observation  of  all  higher  animals,  supplies  a 
universal  law  of  germination  for  all  and  at  the  same  time  maets 
the  inconsistent  reputations  of  many  observers. 

77  (i.  239).  Ca.spnr  Friodrich  Wolff  first  indicated  the  Ponr- 
layer  Theory  (note  7G),  Cf.  the  remarkable  sentence,  quoted  at 
vol.  i.  p.  45,  from  his  pregnant  work  on  the  formation  of  the 
intestinal  canal  (note  10). 

78  (i.  240).  The  Four  Main  Types  of  Gastrulation,  which 
are  diagram matically  distinguished  in  Plates  II.  and  III.,  and  in 
Tables  III.  and  IV.  (vol.  i.  pp.  241,  2 12),  arc  of  course  connected 
by  intermediate  forms.  These  arc  transitions  both  between  the 
primordial  and  the  unequal  forms,  and  between  the  primordial  and 
the  superficial  forms  ;  similarly,  the  unequal  form  of  egg-cleavage 
is  connected  by  twixt-forms  with  the  discoidal  forms,  which  latter 
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18  again,  perhaps,  connected  in  the  same  way  with  the  superficial 
form. 

79  (i.  241).  The  Gastrulation  of  the  various  classes  of 
tanimals  \ii\h  been  far  too  little  studied  to  enable  us  thoroughly 
to  summarize  the  distribution  of  the  various  forms  withir  the 
s«;paratc  t-l:is>cA  Yet  it  is  already  evident  that  primordial  tgg- 
cleavage  and  the  formation  of  the  Archigastrula  occor  in  the 
lowest  classes  of  each  tribe. 

80  (i.  243).  The  Rhythm  of  egg-cleavage  is  by  no  means  as 
regular  as  might  appear  from  the  four  first  examples  in  the  five 
tables.  There  arc,  on  the  contrary,  many  variations,  and  not 
infrequently  an  entirely  irregular  and  very  variable  sequence  of 
nunil>er8  occurs  (especially  in  discoidcd  cleavage). 

81  (i.  24C).  Definition  of  the  Type.  Cf.  Gcgenbaur, 
•*  Elements  of  Comparative  Anatomy,"  1874,  p.  59. 

82  (i.  24(»).  Types  and  Phyla.  According  to  the  prevailing 
•*  Type-theory,"  the  types  of  the  animal  kingdom  are  parallel, 
and  entirely  independent ;  according  to  my  **  Gastnea-theory," 
on  the  contrary,  they  are  divergent  tribes,  connected  at  the 
roots ;  according  to  the  view  of  Claus  and  other  opponents,  the 
latter  is  no  essential  distinction. 

83  (i.  248).  The  one-celled  condition  of  Infusoria  entirely 
forbids  their  morphological  comparison  with  Mctazoa.  Cf.  my 
article  **  On  the  Morphology  of  Infusoria  *'  ('*  Jen.  ZeitAchrift 
fur  Naturwissenschaft "  1873,  vol.  vii.  p.  516-5C8). 

84  (i.  257).  The  axes  of  the  Vertebrate  outline.  Cf.  my 
•*  Promorpliology  "  (Stereometry  of  jOrganisms). — **  Oenerello 
Morphologic,"  vol.  i.  pp.  374-574.  "Singly  double-outlines" 
{l>iplcura)y  p.  519.  "Bilateral-symmetrical"  forms  in  the  fourth 
signilic4ition  of  the  word. 

85  (i.  255).  The  Primitive  Vertebrate  Type,  as  it  is  repre- 
sented in  Figs.  52-56,  is  a  hypothetic  diagram,  which  is  principally 
founded  on  the  outline  of  the  Amphioxus,  but  in  which  the 
Comparative  Anatomy  of  Ascidia  and  Appcndicularia  on  the 
one  side,  of  Cyclo&tomi  and  Selachii  on  the  other,  is  regarded. 
This  diagram  is  by  no  means  meant  to  bo  an  "  exact  figara,"  bat 
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a  provisional  stago  in  the  hypothetic  reconstruction  of  the 
unknown,  long  extinct  parent-form  of  Vertebrates,  an  *'Archi- 
type." 

86  (i.  258).  Only  very  uncertain  assumptions  can  be  made 
as  to  the  sense-organs  of  the  hypothetic  parent-form,  for  these 
organs,  more  than  any  others,  have  been  subject  to  adaptations, 
and  in  Ascidia,  as  in  the  Ampbioxus,  have  probably  been  much 
atrophied.  The  earliest  Vertebrates  probably  inherited  a  pair 
of  eyes  of  very  simple  character  and  a  pair  of  simple  ear-vesicles 
from  Worms. 

87  (i.  267).  The  primitive  kidneys  were  perhaps  already 
metameric  in  the  hypothetio  parent-form  of  Vertebrates,  so  that 
in  addition  to  the  two  longitudinal  main  canals  (primitive 
kidney  ducts)  numerous  transverse  tubes  (segmental  canals) 
were  connected  with  these  main  canaLs,  a  pair  in  each  metameron 
of  the  middle  part  of  the  body.  Perhaps  these  already  opened 
through  ciliated  funnels  into  the  body-cavity  (ccRlomd),  as  is 
now  the  case  in  Annelids,  and,  according  to  Balfour,  in  the 
embryos  of  Selachii.  Of.  Balfour,  **  Development  of  Elasmo- 
branch  Fishes." — *'  Quarterly  Journal  of  Microscopical  Science. 
New  Series,  vol.  xiv.  p.  323 ;  *'  Journal  of  Anat.  and  PhysioL 
voL  X. 

88  (i.  273).  The  germination  of  Primitive  Vertebrates.  Cf. 
with  Table  VI.,  Table  VII.  (vol.  i.  p.  327),  Table  XI.  (p.  467); 
also  the  diagrammatic  figures  in  Plates  IV.  and  V.  with  explana- 
tion (p.  321). 

89  (i.  276).  The  Germ-forms  of  the  earliest  Vertebrates,  as 
they  arc  represented  in  diagram mn tic  cross  sections  in  Figs. 
62-60,  can  only,  of  course,  bo  approximately  guessed,  and  with 
the  aid  of  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Ontogeny.  These 
hypothetic  diagmms,  therefore,  by  no  means  claim  to  be  ac- 
cepted dogmatically,  any  more  than  do  those  in  Figs.  52-56. 
(Cf.  note  85.) 

90  (i.  28<}).  ^fain  incidents  in  Vertebrate  germination.  O! 
the  main  palingenetic  incidents  here  enumerated,  perhaps  the 
sixth,    ninth,   and    tenth    originally   occurred    in    a    very    dif* 
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ferent  form.      The  other  seven  now  appear  to  he  pretty  well 
estahlished. 

91  (i.  285).  The  flat  germ-disc  of  Birds,  which  even  now,  in 
the  opinion  of  most  embrjologists,  ropi*esents  the  first  startiiig- 
puint  in  the  formation  of  the  embrjro,  and  to  which  all  otiier 
Iferm -forms  have  been  referred,  is,  on  the  contrarj,  a  late  and 
mnch  modified  germ-form,  which  has  arisen  in  consequence  of 
the  extension  of  the  gastrula  over  the  greatly  enlarging  natritive 
yelk. 

92  (i.  289).  Site  of  Fertilization.  In  Man,  as  in  other 
Mammals,  fertilization  of  the  eggs  probably  asnally  takes  place 
in  the  ovidact :  here,  the  eggs  which,  at  the  rupture  of  the 
Oraafian  follicles,  have  emerged  from  the  female  ovary  and 
passed  into  the  ouver  opening  of  the  oviduct,  meet  with  the 
active  sperm-cells  of  the  male  seed,  which,  during  copulation, 
penetrated  into  the  atoms,  and  from  there  passed  into  the  inner 
opening  of  the  oviduct.  Rarely,  fertilization  occurs  even  on  the 
ovary,  or  not  till  within  the  uterus.     (Cf.  Chapter  XXV.) 

93  (i.  29)3).  The  origin  of  the  mesoderm  in  Mammals,  as  in 
other  animnls,  is,  at  present,  among  the  most  obscure  and  con- 
tested points  of  Ontc^gcny.  Rcmak,  Dulfoiir,  and  others  derive 
It  from  the  entoderm,  Kolliker  and  others  from  the  ezoderm. 
Waldeycr,  His,  and  others  assert  that  both  piimnry  grrm-layers 
take  part  in  the  formation  of  the  mesoderm.  The  last  assnmp- 
tion  is,  I  believe,  correct.     (Cf.  notes  76^  77.) 

94  (i.  21*7).  The  Gerni-shie!d  {Not<u]^{ji).  The  ordinary 
riew,  that  the  germ-shield  («=■  Bcniak's  **  Di»j»pilschiid  ")  is  the 
earliest  rudiment  of  the  actual  embryo,  rcbults  in  ninny  erroneous 
conclusions.  It  i.s,  therefore,  necessary  to  point  out  espeeially 
that  the  germ-shield  represents  the  first  well-defined  central 
dorsal  part  of  the  emhryo. 

95  (i.  317).  Body  Wail  and  InU*8tinal  Wall.  The  morpho- 
logical distinetion  between  the  body  wall  and  the  intestinal  wall, 
certainly  priniurdiat,  is  prolmbly  rcfeiahle  to  the  Kimple  primniy 
germ-lasers  of  the  Gastnea.  If  the  sUin-fibrous  layer  is  derived 
icom  the  exoderm,  and    the   intestiual*fibruus  layer   from    the 
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entoderm,  this  most  simply  explains  the  progressive  development 
of  this  distinction,  which  may  be  traced  through  the  series  of 
Worms,  and  up  to  Vertebrates, 

96  (i.  320).  Palingenotic  and  Kenogenctic  germination.  In 
the  germ-history  of  Vertebrates  no  clear  conception  of  the 
embryological  process  has  jet  been  attained,  because  all  authors 
have  started  from  the  higher  Vertebrates  (usually  from  the 
Chick)  and  have  assumed  that  the  form  of  evolution  occurring 
in  this  case  is  original  and  typical.  It  is  only  since  the  germ- 
history  of  the  Amphiozns  has  taught  us  the  palingenctic,  really 
original  form  of  germination  of  Vertebrate  organisms,  that  we 
have  been  enabled,  by  Comparative  Ontogeny  (and  especially  by 
the  principles  of  the  Gastrsea  theory),  rightly  to  understand  and 
to  explain  phylogenetically  the  kenogenetic  forms  of  germination 
of  higher  Vertebrates. 

97  (i.  321).  The  Diagrams  in  Plates  IV.  and  V.  are  as  simple 
'  and  abstract  as  possible,  in  order  to  render  the  desii'ed  general 

explanation  as  easy  as  possible. 

98  (i.  346).  Primitive  VcrtebrsB  and  Mctamera.  For  the 
right  conception  of  "  primitive  vertebral  "  structure  it  is  espe- 
cially necessary  to  point  out  that  the  primitive  vertebrao  are 
much  more  than  their  name  indicates.  They  must,  in  fact,  be 
conceived  as  individual,  consecutive  sections  of  the  trunk, 
which  have  arisen  one  after  the  other,  as  true  "  nietamera,"  or 
consecutive  pieces  ("Generelle  Morphologic,"  vol.  i.  p.  312). 
Each  primitive  \  cn^tebra  of  a  Vertebrate,  like  each  trunk-segment 
or  metameron  of  an  Annelid  or  Arthropod,  contains  all  the 
essential,  morphological  constituent  parts,  characteristic  of  the 
corresponding  animal-tribe. 

99  (i.  349).  Origin  of  the  Primitive  VertebrcB.  My  concep- 
tion of  these  as  individual,  morphological  "consecutive  pieces," 
which,  like  the  metamera  of  Cestods  and  Annelids,  have  arisen 
by  terminal  budding  from  a  single  unarticulated  piece,  has  been 
much  attacked.  I  therefore  emphatically  remark  that  I  only 
understand  this  process  in  the  widest  sense,  in  both  cases  there 
is  certainly  a  reproduction  of  individual,  like  parts,  which  have 
originated  (in  time  and  space)  consecutively. 
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100  (i.  861).  The  agreement  among  the  germ-forms  of 
TariooB  Mammals  is  instructive  cspocinlly  hocnuse  it  shows  as 
bow,  bj  diversity  in  the  mode  of  evolution,  the  most  diverse 
iitmcturcs  can  originate  from  one  and  the  same  form.  As  wo 
actaallj  see  this  in  germ-forms,  we  may  hjpotlicticallj  assume 
the  same  to  have  occurred  among  tribe- forms.  Moreover, 
this  agreement  is  never  absolute  identity,  but  always  only 
the  very  greatest  similarity.  Even  the  germs  of  the  various 
individuals  of  a  species  are  never  actually  identical. 

101  (i.  366).  The  law  of  the  ontogenetic  connection  of 
systematically  allied  animal-forms  has  many  apparent  exceptions. 
These  are,  however,  fully  explained  by  the  adaptation  of  the 
germ  to  kenogenotio  conditions  of  existence.  Where  the  palin- 
genetio  form  of  evolution  of  the  germ  has  been  accurately 
transmitted  by  heredity,  that  law  is  always  in  force.  Gf.  Fritz 
Muller,  "Far  Darwin  "  (note  111). 

102  (i.  367).  Earliest  human  germs.  Cf.  KoUiker,  "  History 
of  the  Evolution  of  Man  "  (**  EntwickolungsgcRclnchlo  des  Men« 
schon."  2nd  edition,  1876,  pp.  303-319).  Also  Erkcr,  "  Icones 
physiologic®."  Leipzig,  1859.  Plates  XXV.-XXXI.  The 
earliest  human  germs  which  have  yet  been  certainly  recognized, 
were  from  twelve  to  fourteen  days  old,  and  were  observed  by 
Prof.  Allen  Thomson,  of  Glasgow.  No  opportunity  has  ever 
occorred  for  the  observation  of  earlier  germs. 

103  (i.  369).  Human  germs  of  three  weeks  (twonty  to  twenty- 
one  days)  exhibit  in  their  whole  structure  that  plivlo^onctic  sta*^e 
of  evolution  which,  among  extant  Vertebrates,  is  reftresentcd  by 
the  Cyclostomi  (Lampreys  and  Hags,  vol.  ii.  p.  lU3),  and  which 
mutt  be  referable  to  extinct  Monorhine  ancestors  of  similar 
ftrncture. 

104  (i.  370).  Human  germs  of  four  weeks  (twenty-five  to 
thirty  days),  on  the  whole,  exhibit  in  their  whole  structure  that 
phylo^enetic  stage  of  evolution,  which  is  exliibited  in  Sharks 
and  llays.  among  extant  Vertebnites,  snd  wliith  is  referable  to 
similar  extinct  Primitive  Fish  ancestors  (PrafelacJui).  Of  course 
this  comparison  is  affected  by  various  kenogenetic  modification! 
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(both  bcterotopic  and  heterochronic),  jmit  as  in  tbe  forroor. 
(Cf.  note  108.) 

105  (i.  374).  The  nose  of  Nosed-apes  is  much  more  difTercni 
from  that  of  other  A  pes  than  from  that  of  Man.  Moreover, 
even  the  extreme  variety  and  variability  in  the  external  form 
of  the  human  nose  shows  bow  small  is  the  morphological  value 
of  this  organ,  so  important  to  the  physiognomy. 

106  (i.  38;^).  Tho  bladdcr-like  form  of  the  human  Allantois. 
Cf.  W.  Krausc,  "  On  tho  Allantois  in  Man  "  ("  Uobcr  die  Allan- 
tois des  Menschen." — "Archiv  fiir  Anat.  n.  Physiol.,"  1875,  p.  215, 
Plate  VI.). 

107  (i.  400).  The  navel-cord  (funieidui  umhUtcalis)^  like 
tbe  placenta,  is  an  organ  shared  by  Man  exclusively  with  Pla- 
cental Animals.  Cf.  Chap.  XIX.  pp.  155-168,  and  Figs.  200,  201. 
On  tbe  more  minute  structure  of  this  organ,  and  on  tbe  special 
features  of  the  embryonic  blood-circulation,  cf.  KoUikcr,  '*  His- 
tory of  the  Evolution  of  Man."     2nd  edition,  1876,  pp.  319-363. 

108  (i.  401).  The  Kenogeny  of  Man.  In  pointing  out  the 
phylogenetic  significance  of  the  separate  incidents  and  periods  of 
human  germ-history,  and  in  explaining  them  by  reference  to  cor- 
responding processes  and  stages  in  the  tnbal  history  of  our  animal 
ancestors,  we  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  in  Man,  as  in  all 
higher  animals,  the  original  palingenetic  cause  of  germination 
has  undergone  much  kenogenetic  modification  in  consequence  o\ 
many  adaptations  to  the  very  various  conditions  of  embryonic 
life,  that  it  has  thus  been  much  violated  and  contracted.  The 
higher  the  organism  develops,  the  more  are  especially  tbcso 
earliest  stages  of  evolution  abbreviated. 

109  (i.  404).  The  sections  of  human  germ-history,  of  which 
only  four  larger  and  ten  smaller  are  mentioned  hero  in  reference 
to  their  phylogenetic  significance,  allow  of  much  more  division 
if  their  comparative  Ontogeny  is  minutely  examined.  This 
phylogenetic  significance  may  also  be  very  well  explained  with 
fitting  reference  to  kenogenetic  displacements  in  place  and  time 
(vol.  i.  p.  13). 

110  (i.  405).  Figures  of  human  embryos   in  all   stages  of 
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fjrrra-lnstory  wcro  given  \\\  very  beautiful  detail  by  M.  P.  Erdl 
thirty  years  ago  :  "  Tbo  Evoluii«)n  of  Man,  and  of  the  Chick  in 
the  Egg"  ("Die  Entwickelung  des  Menschcn,  und  des  Huhnchcns 
im  Ei."     Leipzig,  1845). 

111  (i.  409).  Fritz  Miillcr,  "Fur  D.irwin."  Leipzig,  1864. 
A  very  excellent  little  book,  in  which  the  modification  of  the 
fundamental  law  of  Biogeny  (witli  reference  to  the  Phylogeny  of 
Crustacea)  are  explained  for  the  first  time. 

112  (i.  413).  Tho  Method  of  Pliylo-cny  is  of  the  same 
morphological  value  as  the  well-known  metliod  of  Geology,  and 
may,  therefore,  claim  exactly  the  same  scientific  acceptation. 
Cf.  the  excellent  discourse  by  Eduard  Strasburger,  **0n  tho 
importance  of  Phylogenctic  Methods  in  the  Study  of  Living 
3eings.** — **  Jcnaische  Zeitschrift  fiir  Naturwissenschaft,"  1874, 
fol.  viii.  p.  56. 

113  (i.  415).  Johannes  Miiller,  "  On  the  Structure  and  Vital 
Phenomena  of  Amphioxus  lanceolalus.'' — Transactions  of  tho 
Berlin  Academy,  18-44. 

114  (i.  415).  Recent  works  on  the  Amphioxus.  W.  Rolph 
und  E.  Ray  Lankester  especially  have  recently  added  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  organology  of  the  Amphioxus,  \Vilhelm  Muilor 
and  P.  Langcrhans  to  that  of  lis  his(<>Io'^y.  The  literature  of 
this  subject  is  fully  reprcsente<l  by  \V.  Rolph,  in  his  ** Researches 
into  the  Structure  of  the  Amphioxus"  ("  Untersuchnngen  ul>er 
den  Ban  des  Amphioxus." — **  Moqiholog.  Jahrb.,"  vol.  ii.  p.  87, 
Plates  V.  and  VII.),  and  in  P.  Lan^'crlmns,  *' On  the  Anatomy  of 
tho  Amphioxus*'  (**Zur  Anatomic  ch  s  AiT»plii.»xus," — **  Archiv. 
fdr  Mikr.  Anat,"  vol.  xii.  p.  290,  Plates  XII.-XV.). 

115  (i.  416).  Acrania  and  Craniota.  The  separation  of 
Vertebrates  into  Skull-less  Animals  {Acrania)  and  Skulled 
Animals  {Craniota)^  which  I  first  indicated  in  1866  in  my 
"  Generolle  Morphologie,"  appears  to  me  absolutely  esseutiai  for 
the  phylogenctic  explanation  of  the  Vertebrate-tribe. 

116  (i.  428).  Max  Schultxe,  "History  of  the  Evolution  of 
Petromyzon"  ("Entwickelungsgeschichte  von  FetromytonP  Haar- 
lem, 185G).     The  Ontogeny  of  tbo  Hags,  which  promises  very 

Important  munlb*,  \%  rot,  nr.fortnnately,  entirely  unknown. 
04 
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117  (i.  430).  Savigny,  *'Memoire9  snr  fc«  AniDiriax  sniw 
Vei-tebres."  Vol.  iL,  Ascidics,  1816.  Giard,  **  Rechorcbes  sar 
Ics  Synascidics.*' — "Archives  de  Zoologio  Expcri  men  tale,**  vol.  i., 
1872. 

118(1.435).  Syn-ascidia  and  Echinodenn.s.  The  Corm-theory 
of  Echinoderms,  which  I  explained  in  18G6  (**  Generelle  Mor- 
phologie,"  vol.  ii.  p.  Ixiii),  and  which  has  been  much  attacked  as 
**  paradoxical/'  is  as  yet  the  sole  theory  attempting  the  genetic 
explanation  of  this  remarkable  group  of  animals. 

119  (i.  442).  Kowalevsky,  "History  of  the  Evolution  of  the 
Amphioxus  and  of  Simple  Ascidians"  ("  M^moires  do  TAcad.  de 
S.  Petersbourg."     7  Serie.     Tom.  x.  and  xi.     1867-8). 

120  (i.  450).  The  metamcric  structure  of  the  Amphioxus 
which  is  indicated  in  its  nerve  and  muscle  systems,  undoubtedly 
shows  that  the  notochord  exists  in  Vertebrates  pn>viou8  to  their 
mctameric  structure,  and  consequently  that  it  is  inherited  from 
unarticulatcd  Chorda  Animals. 

121  (i.  454).  The  Metamorphosis  of  the  Amphioxus,  through 
which  the  larva  passes  into  the  adult  form,  is  nut  yet  fully 
known  in  all  its  details.  This  docs  not,  however,  affect  the 
extraordinarily  important  bearing  of  the  thoroui^hly  known, 
earliest  incidents  in  its  germination  on  the  palingeni*sis  of  Verte- 
brates. 

122  (i.  455).  Fertilization  of  Ascidia  {Phcdlusia  mammiUata), 
Eduard  Strasburger,  '*  On  Cell-structure  and  Cell-division,  with 
Studies  of  Fertilization."  2nd  edition.  Jena,  1876,  p.  800, 
Plate  VIIL 

123  (i.  462).  Kupffer.  The  tribal  relation  of  Ascidia  to 
Vertebrates  ("Archiv  fur  Mikros.  Anat,"  1870,  vol.  vi.  pp. 
11^170).  Oscar  Hertwig,  **  Researches  into  the  Structure  and 
Evolution  of  the  Cellulose  Mantles  of  Tunicata"  ("  Untersu- 
chungen  uber  den  Bau  und  die  Entwickelung  dcs  Cellulose- 
Mantels  der  Tunicaten").  Richard  Ucrtwig,  "Contribution  to 
Knowledge  of  Ascidian  Structure**  (**  lititriigc  zur  Kenntniss 
des  Banes  der  Ascidien.*' — **  Jenaische  Zcitschrift  fur  Natunris- 
senschaft,"  1873,  vol.  vii.). 
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124  (L  4G4).  The  Pliylogonetic  Importanco  of  tlio  Amphi* 
oxas  cannot  be  too  highly  insisted  on.  Without  k.iowledgo  of 
it8  Anatomy  and  Ontogeny,  the  origin  of  Vertebrates  woald  be 
entirely  dubious,  and  their  dascent  from  Worms  would  appear 
incredible. 

125  (i.  407).  The  Ontogenetic  Cell-pedigree,  as  it  is  rcprc- 
fcnted,  with  reference  to  the  Amphiozas,  in  Table  XL,  probably 
holds  good,  in  its  most  important  features,  for  all  yei*tcbratc8, 
and,  therefore,  also  for  Man.  For,  more  than  any  other  form, 
the  Amphioxas  by  strict  Heredity  ha.s  accarately  retained  its 
Palingenesis.  This  histogenetic  cell-pedigree  is  apparently  well 
established  as  regards  most  and  the  cliloF  features  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  it  yet  appears  doubtful  with  rcg.iid  to  the  origin  of  the 
primitive  kidneys,  the  testes,  and  ovaries. 

126  (ii.  4).  Milne- Edwards,  **  Lemons  sur  la  Physiologie 
Cumpar6e,"  vol.  ix. 

127  (ii.  6).  Eternity  of  Organic  Life.  According  to  the 
monistic  view,  organic  life  is  a  further  form  of  evolution  of  the 
inorganic  word- processes,  and  had  a  beginning  in  time  on  oar 
planet.  In  opposition  to  this,  A.  Fcchner,  among  others,  in  his 
**Tbonghta  on  the  Creation  and  Evolution  of  Organisms,"  has 
stated  certain  opposed  *' kosmorganic  pl^utasys*'  which  appear 
entirely  irreconcilable  with  the  ontogenetic  facts  given  here. 

128  (ii.  18).  Bernhard  CotU  (**  Geologic  dcr  Gegenwart," 
1866;  4th  edition,  1874)  and  Karl  Zittel  ('*Ans  der  Uraeit;" 
MQnchen,  1876,  2nd  edition)  have  made  some  excellent  remarks 
on  the  daration  and  the  whole  course  of  the  organic  history  of 
the  world. 

129  (ii.  21).  Augnst  Schleicher,  "The  Darwirnan  Theory 
and  Philology"  (*Die  Darwin'sche  Tbeorio  und  die  Sprach- 
wissenschaft."     Weimar,  1863.     2nd  edition,  1873). 

130  (ii.  25).  At  Brst  sight,  most  polyphylctic  hypotheses 
appear  more  simple  and  easy  than  do  monophyletic,  but  the 
former  always  present  more  difficulties  the  more  they  are 
ooDsidered. 

131  (ii.  25).   Those   physiologiKts    who    desire  an    oxperi« 
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mental  proof  of  the  theory *of  descent,  merely  thereby  proTO  thoif 
extraordinary  ignorance  of  the  morphological  scientific  facts  re- 
lating to  this  matter. 

132  (ii.  30).  Spontaneous  generation. — "  Generclle  Mor- 
phologic," vol.  i.  pp.  167-190.  "  Monera  and  Spontaneous  Gene- 
ration."— '*Jenaischo  Zeitschrift  fiir  Naturwissenschaft,"  1871, 
vol.  vi.  pp.  37-4j2. 

133  (ii.  33).  The  Absence  of  Organs  in  Monera.  In  saying 
that  Monera  are  "  organisms  without  organs,"  we  understand  the 
definition  of  organs  in  a  morphological  sense.  In  a  physiological 
sense,  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  call  the  variable  plasson- 
processcs  of  the  body  of  the  Moneron  the  "  pseudopodia  "  organs. 

134  (ii.  36).  Induction  and  Deduction  in  Anthropogeny. 
**  Gcnerelle  Morpholojj^io,"  vol.  i.  pp.  79-  88 ;  vol.  ii.  p.  427. 
"  History  of  Creation,"  vol.  ii.  p.  357. 

135  (ii.  42).  Animal  Ancestors  of  Man.  The  number  of 
species  (or,  more  accurately,  form-stages,  which  are  distinguished 
as  **  species  ")  must,  in  the  human  ancestral  line  (in  the  course  of 
many  millions  of  years !),  have  amounted  to  many  thousands ; 
the  number  of  genera  to  many  hundreds. 

186  (ii.  47).  Following  Elsberg,  we  give  the  name  of  "plas- 
tidules"  to  the  "molecules  of  plasson,"  to  the  smallest  like  parts 
of  that  albuminous  substance  which,  according  to  the  '*  plastid- 
theory,"  is  the  material  substratum  of  all  the  active  phenomena 
of  life.  Cf.  my  work  on  "The  Pcrigene^is  of  Plastidules** 
("  Perigenesis  der  Plastidule  oder  Wellenzeugung  d<?r  Lebens- 
tbeilchen."  Berlin,  1876).  This  is  an  attempt  to  explain 
mechanically  the  elementary  processes  of  evolution. 

137  (ii.  49).  Batliybius  and  the  free  protoplasm  of  ocean 
depths.  Cf.  my  "  Studies  on  ^loncra  and  other  Protista." 
Leipzig,  1870,  p.  86.  Tlie  most  recent  observations  on  living 
Bathybius  are  those  of  Dr.  Emil  Bcssel,  who  found  this  fonm  on 
the  coast  of  Greenland  (in  Smith's  Sound),  at  a  depth  of  abunt 
550  ft.  Ho  noticed  very  active  amoeboid  movements  in  them, 
as  well  as  the  aasumption  of  foreign  particles  (carmine,  etc.). 
"  It  consists  of  nearly  pure  protoplasm,  tinged  most  intensoly  bj 
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a  lolntion  of  carmine  in  ammonia.  It  conLiins  fine  gray  gninuloa 
of  considerable  refracting  power,  and  besides  the  laltcr  a  great 
number  of  oleaginous  drops,  soluble  in  ether.  It  manifests  very 
marked  amcoboid  motions,  and  takes  up  particles  of  carmine,  etc.*' 
— Packard,  **  Life  Histories  of  Animals,  including  Man."  New 
York,  1876. 

138  (ii.  50).  The  Philosophical  Importance  of  Monera  in 
explaining  the  most  obscure  biological  questions  cannot  be 
sui&cicntlj  emphasized.  Monograph  of  Moncra. — '*Jenaiscbe 
Zeitsclirift  fur  Naturwissenschaft,"  vol.  iv.,  18G8,  p.  04. 

189  (ii.  54).  Tlie  Nature  and  Significance  of  the  Egg-cell  can 
onlj  be  philosophical! J  understood  bj  means  of  phjlogenetic 
examination. 

140  (ii.  58).  Synamoeba.  Cienkowski,  "On  the  Structure 
and  Evolution  of  Labvrlnthula  '*  (**  Uber  den  liau  und  die  Entwic- 
kelung  der  LabjrintUulcen." — Arch,  fiir  Mikrusk.  Anat,  1870, 
voL  iii.  p.  274).     Hertwig,  **  Microgromia  Socialis." — lOid. 

141  (ii.  Gl).  Cutallacta,  a  new  Protista-group  (Mayosphccra 
platiulu).  See  **  Jcnaische  Zeitsclirift  fiir  Naturwissenscbaft," 
vol.  vi.,  1871,  p.  1. 

142  (ii.  66),  Haliphjscma  and  Gastrophyst'ma.  Extant 
Gastncads.  See  **  JenaUche  ZeiUichrift  fiir  Naturwia:>enscliaft,*' 
vol.  xi.,  1876.  p.  1.  Plates  I.-VI. 

143  (ii.  70).  The  five  first  stages  in  the  evolution  of  the 
animal  bodj,  which  are  compared  in  Table  XVil.,  and  which 
are  common  to  Man  and  all  higher  Animals,  are  established 
beyond  all  doubt  as  existing  in  the  Outogenj  of  most  extant 
animals.  As  Comparative  Anatomy  show.s  that  corresponding 
form-stages  yet  exist  in  the  system  of  the  lower  animals,  we 
maj  assume,  in  accordance  with  the  fiindanu'htjil  law  of  Biogcny, 
that  similar  forms  existed  phylogcncticaliy  as  most  important 
ancestral  forms. 

144  (ii.  77).  On  the  dihtinction  of  the  axes,  and  on  the 
geometric  outline  of  the  animal  body,  see  **  Prvnutrphologie*^ 
("Oenerelle  Morphologic,"  vol.  i.  pp.  374  574). 

145  (ii.  87).  The  hermaphrodite  structure  of  oar   anoettral 
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series  was  perhaps  transmitted  from  the  Chorda  Animals  even  as 
far  as  the  lower  stages  of  Vertebrate  ancestors.  Cf.  Choptor  XXV. 

146  (ii.  89).  I  am  inclined  to  regard  the  Appendicularia  w 
living  Chorda  Animals  of  the  present  day;  they  are  the  only 
Invertebrates  permanently  possessing  a  notochord,  and  tlins,  an 
by  many  other  peculiarities,  distinguished  from  genuine  Tuni- 
cates. 

147  (ii.  105).  Metamorphosis  of  Lampreys.  That  the  blind 
AmmocGBtcs  change  into  Petromyzon  was  known  two  hundred 
years  ago  (IGGG)  to  the  fisherman  Leon  hard  Baldner  of  Stras- 
burg ;  but  this  observation  remained  unrecognized,  and  the 
modiGcation  was  Grst  discovered  by  August  Miiller  in  1854 
(**  Archiv  fur  Anat./'  1856,  p.  325).  Cf.  Siebold,  "The  Fresh- 
water  Fishes  of  Central  Europe "  ("Die  Siisswasserosche  von 
Mittel-Europa,"  186:^). 

148  (ii.  114).  Selacliii  as  Primitive  Fishes.  The  old  disputes 
as  to  the  systematic  position  and  kindred  of  Selachii  were  first 
definitely  settled  by  Gopfenbaur,  in  the  introduction  to  his  classical 
work  on  "  The  Head-skeleton  of  Selachii.*' 

149  (ii.  118).  Ger.ird  Krefft,  "Description  of  a  Gigantic  Am- 
phib'an ;  "  and  Albert  Giinther,  "  Ceratodns,  and  its  Systematic 
Position." — "  Archiv  fur  Naturgeschichte,"  37,  1871,  vol.  i.  p. 
321 ;  also  "  Phil.  Trans.,"  1871,  Part  XL  p.  511,  etc. 

150  (ii.  129).  The  duration  of  metamorphosis  of  Amphibia 
varies  much  in  the  different  forms  of  Frogs  and  Toads,  the  whole 
forming  a  complete  phylogenetic  series  from  the  original,  quite 
complete  form,  to  the  later,  much  shortened  and  vitiated  heredity 
of  modification. 

151  (ii.  129).  "All  the  histological  features  of  the  Land 
Salamander  (Salamandra  maculata)  force  the  impression  that  it 
belongs  to  an  entirely  different  epoch  of  terrestrial  life  than  tliat 
of  the  Water  Salamander  (Tn7on),  externally  so  similar." — Robert 
Remak  ("  Entwickelung  der  Wirbclthiere,"  p.  117). 

152  (ii.  130).  Siredou  and  Ambly stoma.  Very  various  views 
have  lately  been  expressed  as  to  the  phylogenetic  significance  to 
be  attributed  to  the  much-discussed  modification  of  the  Mexican 
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Axol<)t1  into  an  Amblystoma.  Cf.  on  this  sabjcct  espeoiallj 
An^ust  Weismann,  in  *'  Zoitsch.  fiir  wisscnsch.  Zoologie,"  vol. 
XXV.,  Sup.,  pp.  207-334. 

153  (ii.  131).  Tlio  Leaf-frog  of  Martinique  {Uylodes  tiuir- 
tinicensis)  loses  its  gills  on  the  seventh  day,  its  tail  and  jelk-sao 
on  the  eighth  daj  of  e^g-lifo.  On  the  ninth  or  tenth  day  after 
fertilization  the  complete  frog  emerges  from  the  egg. — Bavaj, 
•'Snr  rily lodes  Marti nioensis  et  ses  Metamorphoses."  '*  Journal, 
do  Zool.  par  Grcvais,*'  vol.  ii.  1873,  p.  13. 

154  (ii.  133).  **  Homo  diluvii  testis"  =  Andrias  Schenchxeri. 
•*  Sad  bone  of  an  ancient  evil-doer ;  Soften,  stone,  the  heart  of 
the  new  children  of  evil"  (Diaconus  Miller).  Qaenstedt. 
"Formerly  and  Now"  (**  Sonst  ond  Jetzt,"  1856,  p.  239). 

155  (ii.  133).  The  Amnion-structure  of  the  three  higher 
Vertebrate-classes,  wanting  in  all  lower  Vertebrates,  has  no 
connection  with  the  similar,  but  independently  acquired  Amnion- 
structure  (analogous,  but  nol  homologous)  of  higher  Articu- 
lated Animals  (Arthropodi). 

156  (ii.  138).  The  former  existence  of  a  Protamnion,  the 
common  parent-form  of  all  Amniota,  is  undoubtedly  shown  by 
the  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Ontogeny  of  Reptiles,  Birds,  and 
Mammals.  No  fossil  remains  of  such  a  Protamnion  have,  how* 
ever,  yet  been  dii?covered.  They  must  be  sought  in  the  Permian 
or  Carboniferous  formation. 

157  (li.  147).  The  former  organisation  of  the  Pn^mammalia 
may  be  hypothetical ly  reconstructed  from  the  Comparative 
Anatomy  of  the  Salamander,  Lizards,  and  Beaked  Animals 
(  OniUhorhynchui), 

158  (ii.  153).  The  Didelphic  ancestors  of  Man  may  have  been 
externally  very  different  from  all  known  Ponchcd  Animals  (Mar* 
ixipialia),  but  possessed  all  the  essential  internal  characters  of 
Marsupial  ia. 

159  (ii.  163).  The  phylogrnetic  of  the  8emi-npes,  as  the 
primeval  placental  parent-group,  is  not  influenced  by  our  ignor- 
ance of  any  fossil  Prosimias,  for  it  is  never  safe  to  eatiiuaie 
pEiljDontological  facta  aa  negaiitfe,  but  only  as  positive. 
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160  (ii.  1G8).  On  the  structure  of  tl^o  Dccidua  very  yanons 
theories  have  been  given.  Cf.  Kolliker,  "History  of  the  Evolution 
of  Man "  (*'  Eiitwickclungsgeschichte  dcs  Monschen."  2nd 
edition,  1871 ,  pp.  319-376).  Ercolani  (Giambattist-i),  "  Sul  pro. 
cesso  formativo  dclla  placenta."  Bologna,  1870.  **  Lo  glandole 
otricolari  derutcro."  Bologna,  1868,  1873.  Huxley,  "Lectures 
on  the  Elements  of  Comparative  Anatomy,"  1864,  pp.  101-112. 

101  (ii.  172).  Huxley,  "Anatomy  of  Vertoh rates,"  1873, 
p.  382.  Previously  Huxley  had  separated  the  "  Primates  "  into 
seven  families  of  nearly  equal  systematic  value.  (See  "Man's 
Place,"  etc.,  p.  119.) 

162  (ii.  179).  Darwin.  Sexual  selection  in  Apes  and  Man*— 
"  Descent  of  Man,"  vol.  ii.  pp.  210-355. 

163  (ii.  180).  Man-like  Holy  Apes.  Of  all  Apes,  some  Holy 
Apes  {Semnopithecus)  most  resemble  ^lan,  in  the  form  of  their 
nose  and  the  character  of  their  hair  (both  that  on  the  head  And 
that  on  the  beard). — Darwin,  "  Descent  of  Man,"  vol.  i.  p.  835 ; 
vol.  ii.  p.  172. 

164  (ii.  182).  Friedrich  Miiller  ("  Allgemeine  Ethnographic." 
Vienna,  1873,  p.  29),  on  the  supposed  age  of  man.  Families  of 
languages  (pp.  5,  15,  etc.). 

165  (ii.  18o).  The  plate  (XV.)  representing  the  migrations, 
given  in  the  "History  of  Creation,"  merely  claims  the  value  of 
a  6rst  attempt,  is  an  hypothetic  sketch,  as  1  there  expressly  said, 
and  as,  in  consequence  of  repeated  attacks,  1  must  here  insist. 

166  (ii.  201).  The  Lcather-plato.  The  phylogenetic  distinction 
of  a  special  leather-plate,  the  outermost  lamella  separating  from 
the  skin-fibrous  layer,  is  justified  by  Comparative  Anatomy. 

167  (ii.  204-).  Milk-glands.  Huss,  "Contributions  to  the 
History  of  the  Evolution  of  the  Milk-glands"  ("Beitrage  aur 
Entwickelungsgcschichto  der  Milchdriiscn  ")  ;  and  Gegenbaur, 
"  On  the  Milk-gland  Papilla3 "  ('*  Jenaische  Zeitschrift  fUr 
Naturwissenschaft,"  1873,  vol.  vii.  pp.  176,  204). 

168  (ii.  208).  On  the  hairy  covering  of  Man  and  Apes,  see 
Darwin,  "Descent  of  Man,"  vol.  i.  pp.  20,  167,  180;  vol  ii. 
pp.  280,  298,  335.  etc. 
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169  (ii.  217).  Dorsal  side  and  ventral  sides  are  homologons 
ill  Vertebrates,  Articulated  Animals  (Arthropoda)^  Soft-bodied 
Animals  (Mollt^^ca)^  and  Worms,  so  tbat  the  dorsal  marrow  and 
the  ventral  marrow  arc  not  comparable.  Cf.  Gegenbaur,  "Morph. 
Jabrbuch,"  vol.  i.  pp.  5,  6. 

170  (ii.  228).  The  unknown  ontogenetic  origin  of  the  sym- 
pathetic nerve-system  must  probably,  for  phylogenetto  reasons, 
bo  sought  chiefly  in  tlie  intestinal  layer,  not  in  the  skin-layer. 

171  (ii.  248).  On  the  cavities  connected  with  the  nose,  see 
Gcgenbaur,  **  lOlemcnts  of  Comparative  Anatomy,"  p.  680. 

172  (ii.  260).  The  analogies  in  the  germination  of  the  higher 
sense  organs  were  rightly  grasped  even  by  the  earlier  natural 
philosophers.  The  first  more  accurate  sketches  of  the  very 
obscure  germ-history  of  the  sense-organs,  especially  of  the  eye 
and  ear,  were  given  (1830)  by  £mil  Uuschke,  of  Jena  (Isis, 
MeckeKs  Aivhiv,  etc.). 

173  (ii.  2G5).  Hxisse,  "Anatomical  Studies"  (** Anatoraische 
Studien  "),  chiefly  of  the  organ  of  hearing.     Leipzig,  1873. 

174  (ii.  209).  Johannes  ll^ithke,  *'0n  the  Gill -apparatus  and 
the  Tongue-bone  *'  ('*  Ucber  den  Kiemen-appanit  und  des 
Zungenbein,"  1832).  Gegenbaur,  **  On  the  Ilcad-skeleton  of 
Selachii,"  1872.     (See  note  124.) 

175  (ii.  272).  On  the  Rudimentary  Ear-sholl  of  Man,  c£. 
Darwin,  "  Descent  of  Man,"  vol.  i.  pp.  17-19. 

170  (ii.  270).  Scarcely  anywhere  Jocc  Comparative  Anatomy 
prove  its  hi,:h  morphological  value  as  with  reference  to  the 
skeleton  of  V^ertebi-ates :  in  this  matter  it  accomplishes  much 
more  than  Ontogeny.  There  is  all  the  more  rea.Hon  to  insist  on 
this  here,  as  Goctte,  in  his  gigantic  history  of  the  evolution  of 
Bombinator,  has  recently  denied  all  scientific  value  to  Com- 
parative Anatomy,  and  asserted  that  Morplioln^^^y  is  explained 
solely  by  Ontogeny.  Cf.  my  **  Aims  and  Methols  of  the  Hecenft 
History  of  Evolution  "  (**  Ziele  und  Wege  der  heutigen  £nt- 
wickelungs'^eschiehte,"  1875,  p.  52,  etc.). 

177  (ii.  283).  The  Human  Tail,  like  all  other  rudimenUry 
organs,  is  very  variable  in  point  of  sixe  and  developmoui.     In 
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rare  cases  it  remains  permanently,  projecting  freely:  nBuall/ "it 
disappears  at  an  early  [)( riod,  as  in  Anthroftoid  Apes. 

178  (ii.  284).  On  the  Number  of  Vertcbne  in  different  Mam* 
mals,  cf .  Cuvier,  "  Lc9()ns  d*Anatomie  Comparee."  2nd  edition, 
tome  i.,  1835,  p.  177. 

170  (ii.  21)3).  On  the  earlier  Skull-thoory  of  Goethe  and  Oken, 
cf.  VircLow,  **Goetlic  as  a  Naturalist"  ("Goethe  als  Natur- 
forscher,"  18G1,  p.  103). 

180  (ii  295.).  Karl  Gegenbaur,  "The  Head- skeleton  of 
Selachii  "  (**  Das  Kopfskelct  der  Selachier").  As  the  foundation 
of  a  study  of  the  head-skeleton  of  Vertebrates  (1872). 

181  (ii.  301).  Karl  Gegenbaur,  "On  the  Archipterygium." 
— "  Jenaische  Zeitschrift  fiir  Naturwissenschaft,"  vol.  viL  1878, 
p.  131. 

182  (ii.  304).  Gegenbaur,  "  Researches  into  the  Comparative 
Anatomy  of  Vertebrates"  ("  Untersuchungen  zur  Vergleichen- 
den  Anatomic  der  Wirbelthiere ").  Part  I.  Carpus  and  Tarsus 
(1864).  Part  II.  The  shoulder  girdle  of  Vertebrates.  Pectoral 
tins  of  Fishes  (1866). 

183  (ii.  305).  Charles  Martins,  "  Nouvelle  comyamison  des 
membres  pelviens  et  thoraciques  chez  Thomme  et  chez  les 
mammiferes." — "  Me  moires  de  TAcad.  de  Montpellier,"  vol.  iii. 
1857. 

184  (ii.  308).  Ossification.  Not  all  bones  of  the  human  bodj 
are  first  formed  of  cartilage.  Cf.  Gegenbaur,  "  On  Primary  and 
Secondary  Bone-formation,  with  special  reference  to  the  Pri- 
mordial Skull  Theory." — "  Jenaisch.  Zeitschrift  fiir  Natur- 
wissenschaft,"  1867,  vol.  iii.  p.  54. 

185  (ii.  308).  Johannes  Miiller,  "Comparative  Anatomy  of 
Myxinoides."— "  Transactions  of  the  Berlin  Academy,"  1834-1842. 

18G  (ii.  314).  The  Homology  of  the  Primitive  Intestine  and 
the  two  primary  germ-layers  is  the  postulate  for  morphological 
comparison  of  the  various  Met^zoa- tribes. 

187  (ii.  322).  In  the  Evolution  of  the  Intestine,  Amphibia  and 
Ganoids  have,  by  heredity,  retained  the  original  Craniota-form 
more  accurately  than  have  Selachii  and  Osseous  Fishes  {Tcleo9lei\ 
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The  palingcnetic  germination  of  Selachii  haa  beon  much  altered 
bj  kenogcnctlc  adaptations. 

*  188  (ii.  323).  On  the  Homology  of  Scales  and  Teeth,  cf. 
Oegcnhanr,  "Comparative  Anatomy"  (*' Grundriss  dor  vorgl. 
Anatomic,**  1874,  pp  426,  582);  also  Oscar  Hertwig,  **  Jenaischo 
Zeitschrift  fiir  Naturwissenscbaft,*'  1874,  vol.  viii.  On  the 
important  distinction  of  bomologj  (morphological  resemblance) 
and  Analogy  (physiological  resemblance),  see  Gegcnbaar,  aa 
above,  p.  63;  also  my  **Generelle  Morphologic,'*  vol.  L  p.  313. 

189  (ii.  337).  Wilhelm  Miiller,  "On  the  Hypobiunchial 
Groove  in  Tnnicatcs,  and  its  Presence  in  the  Amphiozns  and 
Cyclostomi." — "Jenaische  Zeitschrift  fur  Naturwissenschaft," 
1873,  vol.  viii.  p.  327. 

190  (ii.  358).  The  Nerve- muscular  Cells  of  the  Hydra  throw 
the  earliest  light  on  the  simultaneous,  phylogenotic  differentiation 
of  nerve  and  muscle  tissue.  Cf .  "  Klemenbcrg,  Hydra."  Leipzig, 
1872. 

191  (ii.  333).  The  germ-history  of  the  human  heart  accurately 
reproduces  in  all  essential  points  its  tribal  history.  This  pal  in- 
Ij^netic  reproduction  is,  however,  much  contracted  in  particular 
fioints  and  vitiated  by  kenogenetic  modifications  of  the  original 
course  of  evolution,  displacements  partly  in  time,  partly  in  place, 
which  are  the  result  of  embryonic  adaptations. 

192  (ii.  383).  On  the  Special  Germ-history  of  the  Hnman 
vascular  system,  cf.  Kollikcr,  ** History  of  the  Evolution  of  Man" 
(**Entwickclungsgcschichto  des  Menschen."  2iid  edition,  1876); 
also  Rathko*8  excellent  work  on  Ontogeny. 

193  (ii.  387).  The  Homologies  of  the  Primitive  Organs,  as 
they  are  hero  provisionally  described  in  accordance  with  tho 
Gastnea- theory  (note  24),  can  only  bo  established  by  farther  co- 
operation between  Comparative  Aiiat^>niy  and  Ontogeny.  Cf. 
Gegenbaur  on  Companitive  Anatomy  ("Grundriss  der  verglei- 
chendeu  Anutomio"). 

194  (ii.  3'JO).  Tho  Mechanism  of  Reproduction.  As  tho 
function?  of  reproduction  and  of  heredity,  connected  with  re- 
production, arc  referable  to  growth,  so  the  former  as  well  as  tho 
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latter  are  finally  explicable  as  the  reflults  of  the  attraction  aiicT 
rejection  of  horao;^eucoas  and  heteroge neons  particles. 

195  (iu  397).  Eduard  van  Beneden,  "  De  la  Distinction  origi-* 
nelle  du  Testicule  et  de  rO\'aire.**     Brussels,  1874. 

196  (ii.  399).  On  the  Original  Hermaphrodite  Strnctnre  of 
Vertebrates,  cf.  Waldoyer,  "  Ovary  and  Egg  "  ("  Eieratock  und 
Bi,"  1872,  p.  lo2) ;  also  Gogenbanr  (**Grundri8S  der  vergloichen- 
den  Anatomic,*'  1874,  p.  G15).  On  the  origin  of  the  eggs  from  the 
ovary-epithelinm,  cf.  Pfliiger,  "  On  the  Ovaries  of  Mammals  and 
Man"  ('*  Die  Elordtocke  der  Sangethiere  and  des  Menschen^" 
1863). 

197  (ii.  423).  On  the  special  germ-history  of  the  nrinary  and 
sexual  organs,  cf.  Kolliker,  "  History  of  the  Evolution  of  Man.** 
On  the  homologies  of  these  organs,  see  Gcgenbaur  (**  Orundriss 
der  vergleichonden  Anatomic,"  1874,  pp.  610-628). 

198  (ii.  443).  WilUelm  Wumlt,  "Lectures  on  the  Human  and 
Animal  Mind"  (** Vorlesungen  ubor  die  Mcnschen-  und  Thier- 
seele."  1863).  W.  Wundt,  "Outlines  of . Physiological  Psy- 
chology"  ("Grundziige  der  Physiologishen  Psychologic,"  1874). 

199  (ii.  457).  On  Active  (actual)  and  Latent  (preteritial) 
forces,  cf.  Hermann  Helmholtz,  "  Interoporation  of  Natural 
Forces  "  ("  Wechselwirkung  der  Naturkrafte,"  Part  II.,  1871). 

200  (ii.  4t')l).  "Anthropology  as  Part  of  Zoology." — "Genercllo 
Morphologio,"  vol.  iL  p.  432.  "History  of  Creation,"  voL  i.  7j 
vol.  ii.  847. 
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Acoelomi,  ii.  75,  92 

Acom«\vorir«,  ii.  86 

Acrania,  i.  116;  ii.  97 

Adam's  apple,  ii.  336 

i^daptatioD,  i.  158 

After.birth,  i.  400 

Agassiz,  thoughts  on  crention,  i.  116 

Air- tube  (trachea),  ii.  330,  333 

Alali,  it.  182 

Allantois,  i.  3S0;  ii.  135,  411 

AIluTial'iteriod,  it.  12 

Amatta,  ii.  146,  204 

AuiDion,  i.  314,  886 

animals,  ii.  120,  133 

ibcaths  of,  i.  387 

-^—  water,  i.  314 
imnio/o,  ii.  120,  133 
Amosba,  i.  142;  ii.  152 

falso  feet  of,  i.  142 

AnMBboid  egj^-cells,  i.  144;  ii.  53 

movements,  i.  142;  ii.  iS 

siAtes,  ii.  56 

Amphibia,  ii.  120,  122 
Amphigastrula,  i.  200,  241 
Ampkigoniat  i.  160 
Amphioxus,  i.  413;  ii.  98 

Llnstiila  of,  i.  413 

— ^  —  bo<ly-form  of,  i.  417 

—  cells  of,  thoir  pe<ligree, 

i.  467 
— — —  ohonla  of.  i.  417 
— ^-^—  distribution  of,  i.  415 
(fn^^trnln  of,  i.  4ii 
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—  gfU'iii.lujcrti  of,  i.  447 


Ampliiozns,  medallarj  tobe  of,  i.  41^ 

place     of,    in      lutlunil 

sjstem,  i.  416 

sexual  organs  of,  i.  42o 

side  canals  of,  i.  423 

siguilicauoe  of,    L    2i>4^ 

427 
Amphirhina,  ii.  97,  101 
Analogy,  ii.  4l2 
Anainnia^  ii.  97,  120 
Ancestral  series  of  man,  ii.  44,  184 
Auimalcalists,  i.  37 
Animal  gcrm-lajcr,  i.  194,  327 

organs,  ii.  192,  194 

Anorgana,  i.  156;  ii.  30 

Antlii'npocontric  conception,  ii.  457 

Aiitliitipoids,  ii.  177,  IH^ 

Anlhro|»olilhicepoch,  ii.  11,  16 

Aiilliix'jiusoio  periods,  ii.  12,  17 

Antimera^  i.  257 

Alius,  1.339}    i.  323,  345 

Aiiii!t-gnx>vo,  i.  339 

AnTJl  {Incu8  of  cnr).  ii.  261.  266 

Ape. men,  ii.  41,  Ihl 

Apes,  ii.  165,  1!J'J 

eastern,  ii.  172,  189 

flat. nosed,  ii.  172,  189 

narrow.nosed,  ii.  172,  189 

question   as  to  descent  of,   U 

165,  4-11 

tailed,  ii.  172.189 

western,  ii.  172,  189 

Aorta,  i.  265 ;  ii.  378 

roots  of,  ii.  375 

stem  of,  ii.  375 

Aortal  arches,  ii.  375,  378 
Appendicularia,  \.  409  :  ii.  00 
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MchelmintheSf  ii.  76 
Archigastrula,  i.  Itl8,  241 
Archilithio  epoch,  ii.  9,  19 
Archipterygium^  ii.  301 
Arcbizoio  periods,  ii.  9,  11 
Area  germinativaf  i.  292 

opoea,  i.  296 

pelluctda^  i,  296 

Aristotle,  i.  27;  ii.  368 

epigenesis,  i.  29 

— —  heart  fonnntion,  ii.  368 

his  history   of   evolutioOi 

i.  27 
Ann,  lower,  ii.  278,  304 

nppor,  ii.  278,  304 

jifierim  omphalo-meMrnteriem,  L  895 

umbilicalest  i.  400 

— —  vertebraleSt  i.  395 

vitellina,  u  395 

Arteries,  i.  393 
Artery -arches,  ii.  377 

stalk,  ii.  380 

Arthropoda,  ii.  92,  94 
Articulated  animals,  ii.  92,  94 
Articulation  in  man,  i.  346 
Asoidia,  i.  429 ;  ii.  90 

hlaatula  of,  i.  455 

.  chorda  of,  i.  456 

■  communities  of,  i.  455 

■  gastrnla  of,  i.  455 

gill-sac  of,  i.  431 

— '■ heart  of,  L  433 

— —  homologies  of,  i.  465,  466 
— —  intestine  of,  i.  432 

mantle  of,  i.  430,  461 

— —  medullary  tube  of,  i.  458 

sexual  organs  of,  i.  434 

tail  of,  i.  456 

Aseula,  ii.  68 
i4trtum,ii.  874,881 
Auditory  nerre,  ii.  262 
———  organ,  ii.  260 

passage,  ii.  269 

Tesicles,  ii.  262 

Auricular  processes  of  heart,  ii.  381 
Axes  of  the  body,  i.  255  ;  ii.  77 
Axial  cord,  i.  301 
—  rod  (notochord),  i.  302 

skolclon,  ii.  280,  299 

Axis-plato,  i.  299 
AxoIoU,  IL  126 
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Barr,  Karl  Ernst,  i.  50 

his  germ -layer  theory,  i.  61 

his  law,  i.  58 

life  of,  i.  62 

on    the   bktdder-like  oatliae^ 

ii.  62 
—  on  the  human  eg^,  L  55 ;  ii. 

424 
— —  on  the  notochord,  i.  55 

on  type  theory,  i,  64 

UalanogtottsxiM,  ii.  85 

Batliybius,  ii.  49 

Bntrachia,  ii.  131 

Bats,  ii.  169,  187 

Beaked  animals,  ii,  147,  187 

BelU'.astrnla,  i.  198 

Bilateral  outline,  i.  257 ;  ii.  74 

Bimanaf  ii.  169 

Biogeny,  i.  24 ;  ii.  434 

fundamental  law  of,  i.  fl, 

24 ;  ii.  434 
Birds,  ii.  120,  138 

gastrula  of,  i.  223 

Bischoflf,  Wilhelm,  i.  59 
Blodder.gaf  trula,  L  229,  841 
BUutceat  ii.  31 
Blattocaeloma,  i.  189 
Blaatoderma^  i.  189 
BlaatodiscuM,  i.  227 
Blastogeny,  i.  24 
Blattophylla,  i.  195 
Blastophyly,  t.  24 
BlaMtoMphetrat  \.  191 
Blantula,  i.  191,  242 
Blindintostiue,  ii.  330,  343 
Blood-oells  (corpuscles),  i.   169)  U 

366 
■  relationship,  i.  112 

ressels,  ii.  370 

Bloodless  worms,  iL  76 
Bonnet,  i.  40 
Brain,  i.  212,232 

bladders  of,  i.  343 1  ii.  214 

parts  of,  ii.  212 

skull  of,  ii.  292 

Brcast-body,  ii.  282 

bone,  ii.  282 

— ^  cavity,  i.  201 
rertebrsB,  ii.  282 
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Boflding^  (gemmation),  ii.  391 
Bulbut  arteriosus,  ii.  374 
Bulbua  ochU,  ii.  250 


CxKotiToic  Fpocn,  ii.  11,  16 
CJnnoEoio  perirnl,  ii.  15,  19 
Calf.bone,  ii.  278.  301 
Cambrino  pcrioci,  ii.  9,  19 
CanalU  aurieularis,  ii.  381 
Carbouiferoas  period,  ii.  10,  19 
Cardinal  reinn,  i.  391 
Corput,  ii.  278 
CatarhincB,  ii.  176,  189 
Catastrophes,  theory  of,  i.  76 
CauBCB  ejicienles,  i.  10,  80;   ii.  455 

/inaUs,  i.  16,  80  ;  ii.  4.»5 
Cavwn  tympani,  ii.  261,  270 
CeUdirision,  i.  124 

kernel  (nucleus),  L  126 

state,  i.  12i 

snbiitance,  i.  125 

Cells,  i.  125 

female,  i.  171 ;  ii.  393 

male,  i.  171 ;  ii.  392 

theory  of,  i.  60,  121 

Central  heart,  ii.  120 

naedulla,  ii.  210,  232 

— —  Denre-system,  ii.  210 

skeleton,  ii.  280,  299 

-  Centre  of  flight,"  ii.  252 
Ceratodus  Foitert,  ii.  119 
Ctrebellum,  ii.  212,  232 
Cerebrum,  ii.  212,  232 
C^taceOy  iL  187 
Cetomorpha,  ii.  160,  187 
Chalk  period,  ii.  14,  19 
Chalk.sponges,  i.  117 
Chick,  importiince  of,  i.  31 
Chimpanzee,  ii.  178,  180 
Chorda  animals,  ii.  84,  87 

donalis,  i.  25o,  301 

sheath,  ii.  286 

tisBtio  of,  ii.  2S6 

vertsbralis,  i.  253.  301 

Chordonia,  i.  8i,  87 
Chorioidea,  ii.  252,  258 
Cliorioti,  i.  3^7  ;  ii.  1^8 
frondosunk,  ii.  ICO 

Urv€,  ii.  IGO 


Chorion,  smooth,  ii.  160 

tufted,  ii.  160 

Chorology,  i.  113 
Chyle  vessels,  ii.  374 
Cicairicula,  i.  138 
Circulation  in  Amphioxns,  i.  428 

A^culia,  i.  433 

Fi.>hc.s  ii.  375 

pcrm.aixja,  i.  397 

Mammals,  ii.  378 

Claricnla,  ii.  278,  304 
Cleavage  cells,  i.  185 

— forms  of,  i.  242 

of  egjf.  i.  185,  241 

'  pariial,  of  bird's  egg,  i.  221 

rhythm,  i.  243 

superficial,  i.  200,  241 

unequal,  i.  200,  241 

Clitori.1,  ii.  42J,  431 
CUaea,  ii.  145.  418 
Cloncal  animals,  ii.  145,  187 
C(»alc8ccnce,  i.  164 
Coal  period,  ii   11,  19 

Coccyx,  ii.  282 

Cochlea,  ii.  263,  268 

Ccelenterata,  ii.  73 

Cceloma,  i.  2G0 ;  ii.  75 

Caelomati,  ii.  75,  92 

Columna  verttiralis,  i.  349  ;  ii.  286 

Comparative  Anatomy,  L  107>  246 

Concrescence,  i.  164 

Conjunctivaf  ii.  259 

Connective  membrane  of  eye,  ii.  S61 

tifoue,  ii.  363 

Connectivum,  ii.  361,  366 

Convolutions  of  brain,  ii.  226 

Copulation  organs,  ii.  421 

Copulativa,  ii.  421 

Coracoxdrum,  ii.  278,  304 

Corium,  ii.  200,  2J2 

Cormoj^cny,  i.  24 

Corini»phjly,  i.  24 

Corrufa,  ii.  251,  253 

Cottia,  ii.  278,  282 

Covering  tissue,  it   361 

Craniota,  ii.  100,  120 

Cranium,  ii.  2'Jl 

Creation,  i.  74,79;  ii.  1«3 

CniokiHl  inteHine,  ii   319,  330 

C'rf»**-vertebnD,  ii.  2.S2 

Crystalline  lens,  ii.  2:>3,  268 

Culture  period,  ii.  11 
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Ctinrea  of  embryo,  i.  369 

Cutis,  ii.  200,  232 

Cavier,  theory  of  catastrophes,  i  76 

theory  of  types,  i.  57 

Cyclostoma,  ii.  101,  120 
Cytods,  i.  103 
Cytala,  i.  176 
Cytococcus,  i.  176 


Daltox,  i.  61 
Darwin,  Charles,  i.  96 

descent  of  man,  I.  108 

selection,  theory  of,  i.  95 

seznal  selection,  i.  103 

Erasmus,  L  96 

Darwinism,  i.  95 
Deoidua,'\\,  161,  165 
-^—  animals,  ii.  161 
Decidua-less  animals,  ii«  161 
Deeid^uUa,  ii.  161,  187 
Deduction,  i.  101 ;  ii.  37 
Degree  of  development,  i.  58 
Derma,  ii.  232 
Descent,  theory  of,  i.  84 

of  man,  i.  lOi 

Devonian  period,  ii.  10, 19 
Dtd«lp/(ia,  ii..l49,  187 
DifTcrentiation,  i.  152,  159 
Digestive  intestine,  ii.  330 
Digits,  ii.  278 
Dilnrial  period,  ii.  12, 15 
Dipneusta,  if.  115,  120 
Discogastnila,  i.  219,  241 
Discoidal  cleavage,  i.  225,  212 
DiscoplacerUalia,  ii.  162,  187 
Discus  hlastodermicus,  i,  139,  226 
Doellinger,  i.  50 
Dorsal  farrow,  i.  802 

marrow,  ii.  221 

swellings,  i.  303 

Donble-breathers,  ii.  117,  120 

nostrils,  ii.  97,  101 

"  Donble-shield,"  i.  297 
Dualism,  i..l7;  ii.  456 
Daalistic  philosophy,  i.  17 
Ductus  Gartneri,  ii.  416,  431 

Mulleri,  ii.  415,  431 

Rathkci,  ii.  415,  431 

Vro/ili.  ii.  415,  431 

Dystclcolog^',  i.  109 


Eae,  bonklkts  op,  ii.  268 

labyrinth  of,  ii.  262,  263 

moscles  of,  ii.  271 

nerve  of,  ii.  266 

poach  {utrieulus) ,  ii.  268 

sac  (soccuUm),  ii.  262 

shell  of,  ii.  269 

snail  of,  ii.  263,  268 

tmmpet,  ii.  260 

vesicles,  ii.  265 

wax,  glands  of,  ii.  262 

Echidna,  ii.  147 
Kchinoderma,  L  485 ;  iL  98 
Eggcell,  i.  132 

of  Chick,  1. 189 

Bird,  i.  189 

Mammal,  i.  187 

Man,  i.  137 ;  ii.  423 

sponge,  i.  144 

cleavage,  i.  185,  242 

boloUastic,  i.  215 

baman,  i.  137 ;  ii.  425 

membranes,  i.  875 ;  ii.  158 

merobla&tic,  i.  216 

Elbow,  ii.  278,  301 
Elementary  organism,  i.  124 
Embryo  of  Vertebrates,  i.  860 
Embryology,  i.  3 
Empty  intestine,  ii.  819 
Encephalon,  iu  232 
EndocGslarium,  it.  866,  400 
Enteropnensto,  ii.  86 
Entoderma,  i.  206,  236 
Eocene  period,  ii.  11, 15 
Epidermis,  ii.  200,  232 
Epididymis,  ii.  417,  428 
Epigenesis,  i.  89,  41 
E  pi  genesis,  theory  of,  i.  89,  41 
Epithelial  tissue,  ii.  861 
Epithelium,  ii.  361,  866 
Epochs,  duration  of,  ii.  3 
Evolution  of  forms,  i.  19 

of  functions,  i.  19 

history  of,  i.  f ,  24 

theory  of,  i.  34 

Excretory  organs,  i.  267  ;  ii.  40Sf 
F.coccelariumy  ii.  869,  400 
Exodcrma,  i.  195^  236 
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EitremittM,  fi.  Ill,  906 
Kj6,  iL  250,  258 

oonneciire    Biembcmne    of,    it. 

251 

lids.  ii.  259 

netted  mombrttDe  of,   ii.  252, 

258 

—  protectiTO  membrane  cf^  ii  251 
pupil  of,  ii.  250 

-> —  rainbow  membrane  of,  ii,  2S2 

—  Tascalar  membrane  of,  ii.  252 
Tesiclet,  i.  857  s  U.  263 


FABtlCIVt  AB  AQUAPINDBlfTB,  i.  81 

Face,  doTelopment  of,  ii.  245,  846 

skall  of,  ii.  278.  294 

Fallopian  canals,  ii.  431 

hydatids,  ii.  431 

Fatty  layer  of  coriitm,  iL  23S 
Female  breast,  ii.  202 

cells,  i.  171,392 

• copulatory  organs,  ii.  423 

exci^tory  ducts,  ii.  415,  431 

— —  germ -glands,  ii.  398 

germ- layer,  ii.  898 

'  milk  glands,  iL  202 

phallas  (CZi(orts),  ii.  428 

-^—  seznU  organs,  ii.  423 

sexoal  plate,  iL  401 

uterus,  ii.  417 

Femur,  ii.  278,  304 
Fertilication.i,  169,  176 
Fibula,  ii.  278,  304 
Fin,  central  tod  of,  ii.  808 
Fin,  rays  of,  iL  302 
— —  skeleton  of,  ii.  808 
Final  caasea,  i.  16 
Fingers,  ii.  278 
Fishes,  ii.  109,  120 

fins  of,  ii.  Ill 

gaftrula  of,  i.  219 

scales  of,  iL  331 

Five  digt ted  foot,  iL  128 

11at-worm«.  ii.  76 

Flesh,  i.  259 

Flesh -layer,  i.  236 

Foot,  ii.  17U 

Force  and  matter,  iL  466 

60 


Forces,  actiTe,  fi.  457 

latent,  ii.  457 

ForroatiTO  functions,  L  16 

yelk,  i.  216 

Forms,  science  of,  i.  20 
Frog-Batrachia,  iL  131 
Frogs,  ii.  131 

eggclearago  of,  i.  203 

gaxtrulci  of,  i.  207 

iarva  of,  ii.  127 

metamor|)boftis  of,  iL  186 

Frontal  process,  ii.  244 
Functions  of  erolulion,  ii.  156 

science  of.  i.  19 

Funiatlut  genitalii,  ii.  418 
umibtlicalis,  L  883  ;  ii.  168 


GALr-1IT.ADDKt,  ii.  841 

ducts,  ii.  811 

intestine,  ii.  317,830 

Ganoid  Fishes,  ii   112,  120 
Gartnorian  duct,  ii.  416,  431 
OaJtnra,  i.  232;  ii.  66 

theory  of,  i.  W7  j  ii.  195 

GastrsBods,  ii.  62,  70 
OastrocygUi,  i.  2Ul 
Qcuirodiseut,  i.  292 
Gastmla,L  192|  iL  65 

Bell-,  i.  198 

Bladder-,  i.  200 

Disc-,  i.  200 

Hood-,  i.  200 

Gcgenbaur,  L  lOS;  ii.  96 
on     Compamtire     Aia- 

tomv,  ii.  96 
Gegenbanr  on  head  skeleton,  ii.  20% 
oo    theory   of   descent, 

L108 

skull  theory,  ii.  293 

theory  of  limb^  ii.  ?99 

Genrratio  «pon(an<a,  ii.  30 
"  Gencrelle  Morpliologle,"  i.  102 
Geological  hypotheses,  L  410 
Germ,  i.  3 
Cicrm-aroa,  i.  292 

— dark,  i.  297 

light,  L  297 

cnritr,  i    189 

—  dist*.  i.  13V.  886 
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Germ-epiihclinm,  ii.  401 

glanda»  iu  898 

hiatory,  i.  6,  24 

layer,  middlOi  i.  13 

membrane,  i.  189 

membrane  vesicle,  i.  189 

plate,  iL  401 

' point,  L  135 

shield,  i.  297 

spot,  i.  135 

reeiole,  L  179,  291 

Gibbon,  ii.  178, 181 
Glacial  period,  ii.  11 
Glands  of  intestine,  ii.  330 

skin,  i.  201 

Olant  phalli,  ii.  422 
Olomeruli  renales,  ii.  407 
Onaihoatomi,  ii.  109 
Goethe,  Wolfgang,  i.  88 

his  sUnll  theory,  ii.  203 

morphology,  i.  88 

on  metamcrphosis,-  i.  90 

on  reason,  ii.  453 

on  specification,  i.  90 

Goette,  Alexander,  L  65 
Oonades,  ii.  398 
Oonoehorismus,  ii.  69,  395 
OonopTiori,  ii.  402 
^Gorilla,  i.  178,  180 
Graafian  follicles,  ii.  424 
GvbemtLcul'um  Htmteri,  ii.  431 


Haib,  H.  205,  232 
Hair-animals,  ii.  205 
Hairy  covering,  ii.  206 
Haliphysema,  ii.  66 
Haller,  Albrecht,  i.  38 
Hand,  ii.  169 

skeleton  of,  ii.  302 

Hare-lip,  ii.  246 
Harvey,  i.  31 
Uead.cap,  i.  386 

marrow,  ii.  210 

plate,  i.  335 

ribs,  ii.  298 

sheath,  i.  387 

Heart,  auricle  of,  ii.  381 

anrioalar  processes  of,  ii.  881 


Heart  cavity,  i.  894 

development  of,  Ii  836 

human,  ii.  379,  382 

-^— —  mesentery,  i.  394 

ventricle  of,  iu  881 

Heopiiheei,  ii.  172 

Heredity,  L  161 

vitiated,  i.  408 

Hermaphrodites,  ii.  395 

Hermaphrodite  gland,  ii.  401 

Vertebrates,  ii.  408 

HermaphrodiHamuMt  ii.  69,  895 

Heaperopiiheeif  ii.  172 

Heterochronism,  i.  18 

Hoterotopism,  i.  13 

Hind-brain,  ii.  221,  232 

intestine,  ii.  843 

limbs,  ii.  Ill 

Hip.bone,  ii.  278 

His,  Wilhelm,  i.  64 

Histogeny,  i.  24 

Histology,  i.  24 

Histophyly,  L  24 

Hoi  low- worms,  ii.  76 
Holoblastic  eggs,  i.  215 

Hologastrula,  u  241 

Homology  of  primitive  inte8tin6,  i. 
247;  ii.32l 
of  the  animal  tribes,  ii. 
887 
—————  germ-layers,  i.  247 

sexes,  ii.  431 

Hood-gastrnla,  i.  200,  241 
Hoofed  animals,  ii.  160,  188 
Horn-plnte,  i.  307 
Hom-sti-atum  of  Epidermis,  ii.  200 
Humerus,  ii.  278,  304 
Huxley,  i.  101  ;  ii.  294 

-  germ-layor  theory,  i.  67 

his  Evidences,  i.  101 

Man  and  Ape,  i.  101 

primates,  law  of,  ii.  177 

skull  theory,  ii.  294 

Hyhhates,  ii.  181,  189 
Hypospadia,  ii.  423 
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Imitaculate  conception,  i.  170 
Indecidua  ii.  169,  187 
IndiTidaality,  i.  123 
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[ndiTidoalitj  of  oe11>,  i.  128 
— — ^—  of  raetamera,  i.  848 
Tndo.Oormanic  pedigree,  ii.  23 
Tndaction,  L  104  ;  ii.  85 
Inorganio  history  of  earth,  ii.  5 
Insects,  mental  capacity  of,  ii.  448 
InUgumentumf  ii.  199 
Intestinal  germ-disc,  i.  291 
'  reside,  I.  291 


head-caritj,  i.  835 

Intestine,  after,  ii.  321 

— : blind,  it  830 

crooked,  ii.  819,  880 

■  digestire,  ii.  830 

emptr,  ii.  830 

middle,  ii.  330 

stomach,  ii.  830 

Inrertebrates,  i.  414 
Jru,  ii.  252,  258 


Jakgke,  Gustav,  i.  101 
Jaw  arches,  ii.  102 

—  lower,  ii.  102 

—  npper,  ii.  102 
Jarassic  period,  ii.  14^  19 


Kakt,  ImcAirviL,  i.  79 
Kidnejs,  ii.  403,  412 
Kidnej  system,  ii.  403 

primitiTe,  ii.  806,  410 

Kenogencsis,  {.12 
Kenogenetic  clearage,  i.  281 
Kernel  of  cell  (noclea*),  i.  127 
Kleinenberg*  Nioolnnn,  ii.  858 
KOlIiker,  Albert,  i.  59,  62 
KowaleTsky,  August,  i.  59,  441 


LABTBdrrii  of  kae,  ii.  260 
LabyrinthnliD,  ii.  bS 
Lamarck,  Jean,  i.  82 
■  his  life,  i.  82 

— ^—  Man  and  Ape,  I.  85 

Philoeopbie  S&oolsgiqne," 


« 


Lamina  dermalU  i.  278,  827 

goMtraliM,  i.  273,  827 

inodermaliSf  i.  827 

— —  inojastralis,  i,  827 
—  myxogoMtralU,  L  827 
— — ^—  neurodermalU,  i  827 
Lampreys,  ii.  101,  121 
Lancelot,  i.  253,  413 
Lankester,  Ray,  i.  60 
Lanugo,  ii.  206 
Larynx,  ii.  830 

Lai^bra  (of  bird's  egg),  L  188 
Laorentiaii  iteinod,  ii.  9,  19 
Layers  {Lamina),  i.  273,  827 
Leather.  pUte,  i.  327 

skin,  ii.  200,  288 

Leeawenhoek,  i.  87 
Leg,  lower,  ii.  278 

opper,  iL  278 

Leibnits,  i.  39 
Lemaria,  ii.  188 
Lemors,  ii.  164 
Lens,  ii.  251,  254 
Lepidosiren  paradowa,  iL  119 
Ijeptocardia,  ii.  120 
Limbs,  ii.  111.30? 

fore,  ii.  302 

hind,  ii.  306 

— ^—  skeleton  of,  ii.  305 

theory  of,  ii.  805 

Linnvas,  Karl,  i.  73 
Lip-curt ilsge,  ii.  246 

fissare,  ii.  246 

Lirer,  iu-  330.  341 
Lizards,  ii.  120.  129 
Locomotai'ium,  ii.  194,  274 
Lori,  ii.  163 
Lyoll,  Charles,  i.  77 
Lymph-cells,  ii.  3G6 
Tesscls,  ii.  378 


Uacula  gtrminativOf  i.  133 
Mai/otpfurra  plan y la,  ii.  60 
Male  breast,  ii.  204 

cells,  i.  171  ;  ii.  891 

copalatory  organs,  ii.  423 

-^—  excretory  dacts,  ii.  414,  481 

<- germ-glands,  iu  898 

r,  it. 
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Male  milk-glands,  ii.  204 

phaUas  (Penin),  ii.  423 

eexoal  organs,  ii.  431 

• sexual  plate,  ii.  401 

-= aterns,  ii.  419 

Mnlpighi,  i.  31 

Malthas,  i.  98 

Camilla,  ii.  204 

Mammaf  Ii.  204 

Mammalia,  ii.  141, 187 

MammalB,  egg-cleavage  of,  i.  210 

gastrula  of,  i.  213 

^-^—  mental    capacities   of,  ii. 

446 
Man^pes,  ii.  178 
Mantle  animals,  ii.  83 
Manupohranehiif  ii.  104 
MarmpialiOj  ii.  149,  187 
Martins,  Charles,  ii.  304 
Materialism,  ii.  456 
Maternal  placenta,  ii.  160 
Matter,  ii.  457 
Mechanism  in  natare,  i.  80 
Meckel's  oai-tilage,  ii.  298 
Medulla,  ii.  211,  232 

eapitiSf  ii.  211 

centralis,  ii.  211 

oblongata,  ii.  211 

I  spinalis,  ii.  211 

Medallarj  fnrrow,  i.  802 

■ —  membranes,  ii.  228 

plate,  i.  327 

— swellings,  i.  308 

tube,  i.  305 

Meninges,  ii.  228,  232 

Meroblastio  eggs,  216 

Merogastrula,  i.  241 

Mesentery,  ii.  320 

Megoderma,  i.  236,  278 

Mesulilhio  epoch,  ii.  14,  19 

Alesoioio  periods,  ii.  12,  14 

Metacarpus,  ii.  278,  304 

hletagaster,  ii.  321 

Metagastnda,  i.  199 

Metatneroj  i.  346 

Metaiiieno  stractnre,  i.  347 

Metanephra,  ii.  412 

Metatarsus,  ii.  278,  304 

Melazoa  (intestinal  aoimals),  i.  248 1 

ii.92 
mcroleeUt,  ii.  149 
Mid.brain,  ii.  S21,  23t 


Middle  germ-lajer,  I.  278 

intestine,  ii.  330 

layers,  i.  278 

part  of  foot,  ii.  278,  804 

hand,  ii.  278,  804 

Migration,  theory  of,  i.  114 
Milk,  ii.  202 

glands,  iL  143,  202 

Mind,  ii.  226,  447 

activity  of,  ii.  210 

cells  of,  i.  129 

— ^^  development  of,  ii.  450 

heredity  of,  iu  452 

Mollusca,  ii.  92,  94 
Monads,  i.  39 
Monera,  i.  180 ;  ii.  43 
Monerula,  i.  179 

Monistic  philosophy,  i.  16;  iL  466 
MonocondyleSf  ii.  138 
Monodelphia,  ii.  151,  187 
Monogeny,  i.  160 
Monophyletic  origin,  ii.  277 
Mi/norhina,  ii.  101,  120 
Monotrema,  ii.  145,  187 
Monstrous  evolution,  i.  168 
Morphogeny,  i.  21,  24 
Morphology,  i,  21 
Morphophyly,  i.  24 
Morula,  i.  189 
Motor  apparatus,  ii.  194,  274 

gcrminative  layer,  i.  330 

Mouth,  i.  338;  ii.  315,  830 

cavity,  ii.  315,  330 

groove,  i.  338 

Mnd.fishes,  ii.  115,  120 
Mulberry .gerra,  i.  189 
Miiller,  Frits,  i.  59,  408 
Hermann,  i.  170 

Johannes,  i.  59 ;  ii.  96,  414 

Miillenan  duct,  ii.  414,  431 
Muscles,  i.  259 ;  ii.  364 
Muscle-plate,  i.  353 

system,  ii.  308 

M^xinoides,  ii.  101,  120 
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Nails,  ii.  204,  232 
Natniul  history  of  creation,  i.  109 
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zations and  hypotheses,  and  by  the  dissipation  of  errors." — Presbyterian 
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This  very  complete  revelation  of  the  character  and  work  o( 
1  man  who  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  forces  which  gave 
character  to  the  nineteenth  century  will  be  welcomed  by  a  far 
wider  circle  of  readers  than  that  which  is  interested  in  Huxley's 
strictly  scientific  researches.  .  .  •  These  two  richly  interesting 
volumes  are  sure  to  be  widely  read.'* — l^ndtn  Times, 

**h,  *  goes  without  saying '  what  precious  freight  was  carried 
by  Huxley's  letters.  .  .  •  These  two  delightful  volumes." — 
L$M4l§H  Cbnnicle. 

**  Huxley's  life  wu  so  full,  so  acdve,  so  many-sided,  in  touch 
with  such  a  number  of  interesting  people,  that  this  work  appeals 
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**  Hit  letters  are  a  self-reveladon  of  the  man,  his  work,  hb 
ambidons,  his  trials,  hb  views  of  religion,  his  philosophy,  his 
public  acdvity  and  domestic  happiness.  .  .  .  Whoso  rc^ids  these 
volumes  will  feel  that  he  knows  better  a  man  worth  knowing, 
and  the  number  who  will  read  them  will  be  great." — L$nd§H 
Telegrsfb. 

«« Huxley's  career  makes  a  wonderful  storv." — L9nd9n 
Msii. 

«*  Mr.  Leonard  Huxley  has  given  the  world  many  extremely 
valuable  and  interesting  letters,  all  characteristic,  and  he  has  con- 
nected them  by  a  well-written  consecutive  narrative  which  is 
sufficient  to  weave  them  together." — Ltiidiit  A'rtrj. 
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